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has been already shown how the king’s change ministry 
December 1340 and the subsequent 
took fasten the responsibility for his failure Flanders 
the disgraced ministers had involved him serious dispute 
with the archbishop. The dispute turned questions class 
privilege and constitutional theory, and both parties had 


made vigorous attempts arouse and form public opinion, The 


scene these attempts now shifts from pulpit and market-cross 
Westminster. From the outbreak the controversy the 
archbishop had asked for parliament and professed his 
willingness stand trial his peers and clear himself 
parliament. Down March 1341 the king had contended that 
Let now see what occurred when the meeting took 
Parliament assembled Monday, April, but business 
was done until the following Thursday. the Tuesday 
morning, however, when the archbishop appeared West- 
minster was directed two the king’s council 
the exchequer answer certain This did. Those 
who turned him away were Sir John Darcy, the chamberlain, 


See Birchington Sacr. 37-8, and Rot. Parl. ii. 126 ff. 
not discuss here the question the archbishop’s business the exchequer. 


Mr. Pike has done good service dispelling the notion that was, could have 


been, tried there (Const. Hist. the House Lords, pp. 186 ff.), and Mr, Vernon 
Harcourt has made clear that the financial business which actually went was 
much more important than Mr, Pike had been willing allow; names 
ing incident’ for the archbishop, and useful material for (His 
Grace the Steward and the Trial Pe2rs, pp. 338 ff.). 
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and probably the Darcy who was with the king his 
return and Lord Stafford, the steward the 
household, the same who had been sent Canterbury the 
king the preceding January summon the 
Friday, April, Stratford again attended Westminster, 
where was once more told the exchequer, this 
time Darcy, Giles Beauchamp, who, like Darcy, had been 
with the king his return, and Ralf Neville. Stratford 
refused, and having made his way the other bishops who were 
the Painted Chamber, took his place among them. The king 
did not appear, but sent message Darcy and Adam Orlton, 
bishop 

The next day the archbishop, continuing the Becket 
which had assumed Canterbury December, took part, 
scene which his opponents not unsuccessfully attempted turn 
into ridicule. presenting himself Westminster was told, 
civilly enough, the sergeant arms that the king was holding 
his parliament within and that they had orders not admit 
him. named his office, position, and writ, and was still refused 
admission, along with his brother and nephew, the 
Chichesteg and London. declined leave without the king’s 
express command. Presently both the Darcys (father and son), 
Giles Beauchamp, and Sir Medham appeared, and the elder 
Darcy angrily asked the archbishop what was doing. Stratford 


reasserted his undeniable claim enter and his intention 


remain until was satisfied. you stay there for ever and 
never depart,’ said Darcy. Stratford then assumed the 
Christian martyr, offering his body torment and hoping 
render his soul his Maker, which Darcy rudely replied, 
such thing—you are not worthy nor foolish’. 
When Stratford continued his high line, describing himself 
having come humbly bearing his cross his lord king, Darcy 
told him was not worthy the cross bore and brought 
the old charges having misled the king his youth. 
Beauchamp now interveried and with great violence accused 
Stratford having wrecked the king’s policy France. Strat- 
ford repudiated the charges and launched fine impersonal curse 
all who might responsible. Darcy and Beauchamp together 
expressed their expectation seeing the curse light the 


When Birchington mentions the father the same page (39) adds senior’. 

Murimuth, Foedera, ii. 1141. Angl. Sacr. ff. 

Orlton was old political rival Stratford’s, and strongly suspected 
having written the libellus famosus that took this opportunity assuring the 
archbishop that had not done so. Qui s’excuse ‘Litera quam 
dominus Adam, Wyntoniensis episcopus, praefato domino archiepiscopo semper 


infestus, quorumdam ipsius archiepiscopi aemulorum instantiam, prout dicebatur 
pluribus, (p. 330). 
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archbishop’s own head and departed, thus ending scene the 
indecency which can scarcely excused the ground 
the sympathy which may supposed have attracted the 
archbishop. 

Having failed turn the Stratfords away coarse abuse, 
the question must have arisen how deal with them. 
length the earls Northampton—William Bohun, another 
those who had been with the king his return—and Salisbury 
appeared and, having agreed take message the king, led 
the whole party the small hall, where they found the other 
bishops. Birchington asserts that they then went the Painted 
Chamber, where, after some talk reconciliation, the king with- 
drew and angry debate ensued. Orlton, who described 
the king’s chief councillor, alleged have been convicted 
the peers having made certain false charges against Stratford. 
the king did not return, the meeting broke anger. 
must not take the words per pares praedictos too 
literally, indeed technical sense all. What appears 
have happened that Stratford received some support and 
placed the government difficult position. not unlikely 
indeed that the events this day marked the beginning 
defection the peers from the government and their alliance 
with the archbishop the ground, shall explain presently, 
common interest the matter privileges and common 
dislike the councillors who were control. Certainly this 


would explain scene described the London chronicler, which: 


would seem fit best this point the narrative. The 
chronicler writes that when parliament met, the archbishop, 
his brother, and the bishop London were excluded the 
contrivance William Killesby. the end the second 
week—28 April, the date which have reached suits this—the 
earl Warrenne came the king parliament, where found 
Parning, Stafford, Killesby, Darcy, and others who ought not 
properly sit parliament This, course, the expression 
theory, not constitutional rule, although was such, 
doubt, that Warrenne and his friends wished treat it. The 
earl then turned the king and took his parable. How 
goes this parliament asked. who ought lead are 
excluded and others are here parliament who ought never 
such council where only the peers the land can support 


you, lord king, your great need.’ this Darcy rose demurely 


French Chron. London, 90. The text gives the bishop Lichfield, but 
Stratford’s nephew, the bishop London, must certainly meant. 

Stafford was summoned lord the same writ Warrenne, and Parning, 
treasurer, had special see Lords’ Reports, iv. 530-1. doubt the others 
came ordinary councillors without writs see Baldwin, King’s Council, pp. 76, 312-13. 
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and withdrew, and presently Killesby and the others followed 
him without word. This was blunt statement the opposition 
programme, and was far relevant that there was ground 
for excluding the archbishop once had been summoned. The 
chronicle adds that Arundel then proposed admit the arch- 
bishop and hear him, and were not «ble clear himself, 
that they should deal with This conjecture receives 
corroboration from the policy the ministers the succeeding 
days. Sunday Darcy and Killesby tried secure the support 
London bringing the mayor, aldermen, and communitas 
Westminster and then laying before them certain articles against 
the archbishop sic contra eum dictam civitatem excitarent 
Monday they published certain articles addressed communi- 
tati Angliae’, sic ipse archiepiscopus totius communitatis 

Angliae perderet volentes ipsum archiepiscopum 
exulem fore cordibus Anglicorum’. the word 
here must understand the parliamentary represen- 
tatives the commons, for Birchington expressly states that 
nothing else was done parliament that day. 

For the important events the subsequent week, Birchington 
evidently confused, but has quite plainly used good authori- 
ties. Through his official Canterbury version what happened 
may discern with the aid the-rolls parliament what 
appears have been neat piece parliamentary manceuvring. 
Birchington says that Tuesday, May, the archbishop offered 
clear himself parliament all the charges that had been 
brought against him and that committee twelve peers, 
whom names, was elected advise the king the matter. 
Now know from the rolls that committee, consisting six 
peers, was appointed for that purpose May, and also that 
Thursday, May, the committee named Birchington actually 
was appointed for the purpose considering, not the archbishop’s 
case, but petition the lords for certain important legisla- 
tion. If, then, correct Birchington’s chronology and suppose 
that Stratford offered clear himself Thursday, May, 
what follows Birchington agrees perfectly with the evidence 
the rolls and supplements some important particulars. 
Friday, May, then (Wednesday, Birchington), the 
archbishop the king’s presence parliament again asked 
leave clear himself, but ‘the aforesaid councillors the 
king must refer Darcy and Killesby who have just 


The chronicler adds that the king consented and that list articles was 
drawn writing, all which the archbishop denied. But seems confusing 
later events with what happened this day. 


Such meetings the Londoners Westminster seem have been usual enough 
cf. Riley, Memorials, 209. 
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hear him, and when persisted they shouted him down. Parlia- 
ment was adjourned, and the next day scene occurred which 
changed the whole complexion affairs and must have placed 
the government very difficult position. appeal behalf 
the archbishop was addressed the king strong party 
lay and spiritual peers, the mayor London, the barons the 
Cinque Ports, and the knights the community England 
reply Birchington says that the king received back the archbishop 
his favour and held him excused all the charges that had 
been made against him. But the statement, shall see, 
mistake. Still, from this moment Stratford’s personal case falls 
more and more into the background, for had succeeded 
creating parliamentary party and his demonstration force was 
precisely announcement that. examination the names 
given Birchington reveals some interesting political changes. 
Stratford was supported the bishops, three abbots, five earls, 
eight barons, and two lords, together with the commons, 
would seem, bloc. But important notice that had 
succeeded detaching member the government, his 
enemy Darcy the chamberlain, and the 

what basis, must ask once, was the new alliance 
made? What inducement could Stratford hold out bring 
together elements divergent and some them least 
recently hostile himself the king his minister, Bourchier, 


the new lay chancellor, and Parning, the treasurer, asked 


selves the question, they received unmistakable answer when 
the following Monday May) the lords’ committee reported. The 
terms the reference had been relatively narrow—the magnates 
had asked for declaration and extension certain privileges 
peerage the matter exemption from responsibility the 
ordinary courts. The committee reported favourably the 
fullest measure this They added general terms 
proposal for something like parliamentary control ministers, 
and the observance the privileges the church, the laws and 
charters, and other franchises and liberties acquired and enjoyed 


first sight this would seem the point which Warrenne’s protest 
should introduced. But this would not leave time for the archbishop and the peers 
have come understanding and concerted the action, which, try show 
later, they actually did. Then, too, must leave time for the opposition approach 
and secure the Londoners and the commons. The ministers’ action earlier the week, 
and their apparent sense security shouting down Stratford the Friday, would 
indicate that they supposed themselves secure their support. If, however, after 
this scene Stratford could approach them with programme powerfully supported 
lay and spiritual peers, and some persons detached from the government, and sugges- 
tion that this was the opportunity for securing the constitutional changes that were 
afterwards proposed and carried through, they may well have had reason change their 
minds. 
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the city London and the cities and boroughs, the Cinque 
Ports, and the commune terre. this followed series 
petitions working out these points detail and proceeding 
from the lords alone, the clergy, the lords and commons, and the 
commons alone. What was asked for was little short revolu- 
tionary. the same day the archbishop humbled himself before 
the king full parliament and asked received back into 
his favour. The king consented and all the prelates and magnates 
thanked him. The archbishop then asked leave clear himself 
parliament before his peers that might openly held for 
such was’, that is, peer and entitled some 
the privileges his rank. But this was anticipate what 
Stratford’s party was striving for, and the king therefore, while 
professing agree, stipulated that the affairs the kingdom 
and the common welfare, other words, supply, must first 

now consider the events that led this crisis and 
the demands that produced, shall see that practically every 
element society whose existing privileges had been compromised 
the king’s actions since his return was combined not only 
guarantee those privileges against further attack, but also 
extend them much possible. These discordant elements 
had much common: they wished secured against the 
arbitrary administration the king’s officers, and they wished 
increase their own privilege limiting the prerogative. Yet 
even the beginning the week they seemed have little 
perception their common interest. The Londoners were being 
manipulated Darcy and Killesby, animated perhaps the 
anti-clericalism that had led five months earlier the appoint- 
ment lay The magnates their original petition 
were seeking the advantages their own order. Who brought 
them together and made them perceive their common interest 
and the pressure which they could exert common action 
may ask another question, Cui the beginning 
the week the archbishop was apparently isolated and dis- 
credited. The government attempted embarrass and brow- 
beat him, possible exclude him from parliament, and not, 
influence that body, through the Londoners, against him. But 
Stratford was very strong position and seems have 
known it. met bluster and violence with melodrama, and 


stood out for right—that admission—which could not 
denied him. Once parliament, was sure his ground, and 
scarcely rash conjecture that gained some support 
among the peers during his altercation with Orlton Satur- 


will remembered that Edward had employed the mayor London 
arrest the judges. 
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day, the 28th, but did not see his real opportunity until the 
lords’ petition was committed the following Thursday, and 
that between that and the succeeding Saturday was able 
form party, has been suggested, grounds common 
interest. 

may now follow the parliamentary struggle the end. 
The opposition had overreached themselves asking too much 
have granted the demands the peers would have been 
practically constitute irresponsible oligarchy, and may 
have been with some apprehension what was actually take 
place that the peers asked for the inclusion certain sages 
the law the committee. has been pointed out, the first 
committee contained none Wednesday, May, 
the king’s replies the petitions the lords and commons 
were reported full parliament, but they were not con- 


sidered satisfactory, and the king was asked amend them. 


know from another quarter that the king his 
government were resisting the demands the opposition 
Murimuth reports that for long time the king refused the 
demands the peers privatum consilium The 
utmost that would consent this time was the reference 
the matter new committee which was contain—and 
actually did contain—certain sages the law. The changes its 
composition are interesting but not altogether clear. the 
bishops London only remained Durham, Ely, and Salisbury re- 


placing Hereford, Bath, and Exeter. Montacute Ely and 


Salisbury seem have been men political significance, 
and the same may said Charleton Hereford and Ralph 
Shrewsbury Bath. But know how Grandison Exeter 
had aroused the wrath the king, and Bury Durham who 
took his place had been Edward’s and his appointment 
the see Durham was irregular, another duly elected 
bishop had already received Among the earls, 
Northampton, who, have seen, was with the king 
his return November, replaced Suffolk, who had spoken 
for the archbishop the previous Saturday. The rest the 
committee remained unchanged, except for certain important 
additions the chancellor (Bourchier), the treasurer Parning 
judge), John Offord, civilian, William Scot, who had suc- 
ceeded Parning chief justice the king’s bench, and Robert 

Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, pp. 342-3; cf. Pike, House Lords, 


195, who seems have been mistaken this point. 
Murimuth, 119. 


Professor Tout sees reason deny see The Place Edward English 


History, 378. regret that this valuable book reached too late made 
use this article. 


Cf. Ramsay, Genesis, 
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Sadington, who was chief baron the Thus the 
king’s party the committee was strengthened, and the body 
further received strong official and legal element. 

After the appointment the committee May the clergy 
submitted their petitions, which the king’s answers were 
reported Friday, the These were debated full 
parliament, were judged unsatisfactory pleisantes come 
reson demanderoit were further debated and amended the 
magnates, until last agreement was The next 
day (Saturday, May) the king’s answers the lords and 
commons were the same day these replies were 
woven into statute ‘signed’ the lords and commons and 
offered the king the price grant thirty thousand sacks 
Then the chancellor, the treasurer, and certain justices 
either bench, when (along with certain officers the king’s 
household) they were sworn the cross Canterbury main- 
tain the statutes, ‘made their protestation that they had not 
assented the making the forms the said statutes, and that 
the statutes were contrary the laws and usages the kingdom 
which they were bound oath guard 

Meanwhile the charges against the archbishop remained 
disposed they had, course, ceased have any practical 
and doubt the best course was that actually 
taken, namely, let the whole matter rest until such time 
could decently extinguished. Accordingly, May com- 
mittee consisting two bishops and four earls was appointed 
hear the archbishop’s replies, and advise the king and his 
council the procedure which should adopted. The whole 
record was remain with Killesby, the keeper the privy 
The committee informed Stratford that they could not then 
deal with the matter and remained the 
parliament 1343 the king directed that the the 
the archbishop should annulled untrue 


Rot. Parl. ii. 129, no. these had had special writs this parliament. 
Lords’ Report, iv. 531; Foss, Judges, iii. 473, 485, 492. 

Rot. Parl. ii. 129-30, no. 26. 

130, nos. 34-41. no. 42. 

Importance, that is, for the actual political struggle. principles involved 
Stratford’s personal case were covered the provisions the new statute. 
claimed, would seem, the privilege peer all cases except accusation treason, 
when fell back upon the privilegium fori. course, view the repeal the 
statute, was unfortunate for his party that his case was not actually brought before 
parliament. doubt the government saw what important concession they 
would make doing so. the other hand, the parliamentary record the petitions 
and the statutes based upon them probably constituted historical precedent 
least important the legal one which the trial the archbishop would have 
furnished. The whole question instructively treated Pike, Const. Hist. House 
Lords, pp. 186 ff., and Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, pp. 338 ff. 

Rot. Parl. ii. 131, no. 44; 132, no. 49. Murimuth, 120. 
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and contrary reason, and John Offord (who was destined 
succeed Stratford Canterbury) was ordered bring the 
documents into parliament and destroy them 

Having disposed the troublesome case the archbishop, 
remained for the king and his ministers get rid the still 
more troublesome statutes. Edward has been severely cen- 
sured for his action this matter, that deserves examined 
with some care. October 1341 letters close were issued 
all the England directing them, under certain 
reservations, proclaim the repeal and annulment certain 
pretended statutes made the last parliament. important 
take account these reservations. provided that what- 
ever articles the statute have been approved other statutes 
the king his predecessors are still observed. The 
king justifies his action constitutional grounds. Certain 
articles the statute, says, are expressly contrary the 
laws and customs the kingdom, and the royal rights and 
prerogatives. These the king strictly bound oath 
tain, and wishes therefore correct what has been imprudently 
done, and has consulted his earls, barons, and other councillors 
(peritis aliis). Protests, adds, were entered against the statute 
when was made and the king himself did not consent freely 
there was great danger that the parliament would break 
discord with nothing done (that is, with grant supplies), 
and thus ruin the king’s great undertaking therefore dis- 
sembled, was proper, and allowed passed. The council 
agreed that since the statute did not proceed from the king’s free 
will was null and ought not have the force statute, 
and this doctrine was expressed the rubric the repealing 
ordinance, which runs ‘de statuto revocando, quod voluntate 
regis gratuita non processit 

Now this would seem perfectly defensible position. 
There was fundamental law and prerogative, and the king 
was bound defend both. Appeal might indeed taken 
the statute York, which, forbidding constitutional changes 
unless made prescribed fashion, did indeed admit the pos- 
sibility such But this could answered 
that the king’s consent was essential such changes. Further, 
the changes contemplated the statute 1341, far 
they were political, may well thought have been unworkable. 
say, far they were political, because the statute had 
this common with the changes proposed 1258 and 1311 
that combined constitutional innovation with much-needed 


Rot. Parl. ii. 139, no. 22. 
Foedera, ii. 1177, also Statutes the Realm (Record 297. 
Foedera, ii. 1177. ante, xxviii. 
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administrative reform. What the king now proposed was 
reject the one and accept the other, and had carried this 
through could only have applauded his wisdom and discretion. 
The ordinance repealing the statute had been made the 
king and council, and although the theory was not yet perhaps 
clearly worked out, would seem practice require parlia- 
mentary confirmation. The next parliament met the spring 
and was the scene the last act the constitutional 
drama which have been following. The details which have 
now appear indicate that the lords and clergy, having 
been disappointed their attempt secure recognition their 
special privilege statute, had given the still more difficult 
attempt constitutional reform, although the commons stuck 

When parliament assembled the chancellor raised the whole 
question the administration justice, intimating that the 
king desired that ‘the law should have equal course between 
poor and rich’ and should properly observed, and charged 
the lords and commons debate the subject separately and 
report the The next day the commons reported, 
advising that justices assigned should elected and sworn 
parliament and that the articles their commission should 
drawn and approved lords and this the 
king and the lords drew list articles which they: sub- 
mitted the commons for approval, but the suggestion 
the parliamentary control the justices they appear have 
The further discussion turned the subject alien 
merchants, money and currency, and some technical legal points. 
Then followed the quashing the articles’ against the arch- 
bishop which have already referred, and finally the formal 
record the parliamentary repeal the statute, which contains 
new and important After the words repeal 
set forth that, since certain articles the statute ‘were reasonable 
and according law and reason, the king and his council grant 
that such articles and others granted the present parliament 
should made into new statute the advice the judges 
and other wise men and held for ever’. Now this represents 
advance over the words the ordinance October 1341 
two points. the first place, admitted that certain innova- 
tions were constitutional and should therefore retained, and 
the second new statute definitely promised. But the 
great roll that contains the statutes the seventeenth and 


eighteenth years Edward III appears show that this promise 
was not fulfilled. 


Rot. Parl. ii. 136, no. 10. 


no. 11. 137, no. 12. 
139, no. 23. 
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possible explanation of, though scarcely excuse for, this 
breach faith, may found the parliamentary petitions 
for 1343, which seem reflect great struggle. Those that are 
relevant are follows. The commons ask that the statutes 
maintained their force, which the king replies that they 
should examined and amended and the good ones 
They then asked specifically for the observance and maintenance 
the statutes 1341, for which they had given the king the 
ninth and 30,000 sacks wool. which the king replied that 
had repealed them containing matter derogatory the 
Crown and contrary the law, but promised that whatever was 
honourable and profitable them should made into new 
The commons then returned the charge, petitioning 
against the statutes made parliament, asking that 
the chancellor and treasurer should always peers other 
wise and sufficient persons, that alien should appointed, 
and that the chancellor and treasurer should not 
reply the commons were referred, far the statutes were 
concerned, the answer already given. For the rest the royalist 
theory bluntly expressed The king may make such ministers 
pleases, and his ancestors have done time past. 
pleases him make such ministers good and sufficient for 
him and for his people. for their obedience, the king may 
charge his chancellor and treasurer provide for the welfare 
faire him and his people, may seem good him 


and his Although this view the constitution is. 


not one that was destined succeed, important observe 
that 1343 had not yet failed. 

reasons suggest themselves for the king’s neglect carry 
out his undertaking. the first place, the fact that the commons 
were still pressing for the principle ministerial responsibility 
parliament, and were prepared urge even the case 
judges, might have made very difficult frame statute 
containing the desired administrative reforms without some 
way conceding the principle. the second place—and this 
point, unfortunately for the king’s credit, needs labouring— 
the parliament 1343 made grants. not suggested that 
this any excuse for Edward’s conduct, but the view that 
was acting good faith until the temper the commons alarmed 
and embarrassed him not, think, inadmissible. believe 
that was quite right repeal the statute and that was 
done regular way ordinance based the judges’ 
protest and confirmed the wrong—and 


106 Rot. Parl. ii. 139, no. 26. 107 no. 27. 
became chancellor October 1341. 
Ibid. 140, no. 32. 
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comprehensible not excusable one—lay not granting 
new one. 

was said the outset that the political controversy which 
have just reviewed was essentially attempt settle certain 
constitutional questions. would have been equally true 
describe attempt convert certain political aims into 
constitutional principles. will profitable therefore detach 
and examine some these separately. may begin, therefore, 
with what may regarded one the few fixed points the 
constitutional practice the time. This was the idea that there 
was certain body privilege, custom, and law which should 
regarded inviolable either from customary sanction 
because could referred some definite transaction 
recorded charter similar document. every stage 
the dispute both parties appealed freely the Great 
Charter, the terms which was suggested were being in- 
fringed. But the views taken the authority the Charter, 
its relation the law the land, the extent and fashion, 
and sometimes, therefore, invalidating new legislation, varied 
considerably. Perhaps too much say that the Charter 
the laws connected with were regarded fundamental 
the sense that they would limit the legislature and the Crown 
acting together. The older view, that they were concessions 
limiting the prerogative, purchased the great classes the 
kingdom and guarded them matters privilege, seems 
rather prevail. This well put the petition the commons 
the Easter parliament 1341 


The commons the kingdom pray the king that the points the 
Great Charter made the king’s ancestors and the magnates the king- 
dom, wise and noble and then peers the land, and other ordinances 
and statutes made for the profit the common people containing the 
points the Charter and others which are permanent, should observed 
without infringement unless such permitted the peers the land 
and that full parliament. end the ninth was granted and the 
king renounced [March 1340] certain claims against his people. The king 
asked provide such remedy that every one shall before the law 
according his condition without future being with contrary 


the law and the tenor the Great Charter and all other ordinances and 


The view the matter here taken seems that the sum 
the customary law, the Charter and the statutes, forms that 


Rot. Parl. ii. 128, no.9. Cf. 112, no. (March 1340), where aid granted 
obtain certain concessions, committee appointed, and are submitted ‘les 
points articles sont have given the substance the petition 
the text rather than full 
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law which the king was bound his coronation oath and paid 
his subjects observe. The notion seems that the king 
should act lawfully, rather than that should bound any 
fundamental organic law. There distinction here, because 
changes made the king and parliament together would 
understood lawful action. Stratford had already warned the 
king that was following contrary the law the 
land which was bound the oath taken his coronation 
guard and but takes different view the 
Charter, shall see, emphasizing its ecclesiastical sanction. 
This conception the law the land comes out even more 
clearly the terms the statute. 


The liberties the church, the charters and other statutes made 
the king and his progenitors the peers and commons the land, for the 
common profit the people are observed all points. any one 
any condition infringes them let him the judgement the peers 
the next parliament. Whoever goes against any points the Great 
Charter other the laws the land shall answer parlia- 
ment well the suit the king the suit the party where 
neither punishment nor remedy was appointed 


This, doubt, was what struck the chronicler attempt 
enforce the observance the Charter but they seem 
conceived much more acquired privilege than any 
fundamental law. 

Stratford’s view the matter holds somewhat 


different light. distinguishes his letter 


between the law the land which the king bound his 
coronation oath and the Great Charter for the infringement 
which may incur excommunication. The distinction quite 
clear, for has already censured the king for arresting people 
contrary the law the land and the Great Charter.™ 
was natural that Stratford should insist the ecclesiastical 
sanction the privileges secured the Charter and think 
enforcing their observance excommunication, just the 
commons had, reminding the king that they had granted the 
ninth secure like concession, conveyed threat with- 
holding supplies. But even one conceived the Great Charter 
and laws and customs the kingdom group class privileges 
acquired and preserved different ways, they operated, when 
they came enforced, fundamental law far, least, 
the arbitrary exercise the royal power was concerned. 
There evidence for the theory that there was mass law, 
custom, and privilege, which, however sanctioned acquired, 


Avesbury, 325. 
Rot. Parl., ii. 132, no. 50. The translation condensed. 
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ought not injured altered. Even the king his most 
angry moment admitted this implication. The archbishop, 
made say the libellus famosus, has recently excom- 
municated violators the liberties the church and the Great 
Charter, injure the king’s reputation and defame his officers, 
excite the people sedition, and withdraw the devotion the 
magnates from The specification the classes 
influenced very instructive. The king admits, then, the exis- 
tence body law which cannot afford even appear 
but this can oppose another imperative principle, 
namely, the prerogative. This brought out very clearly 
the terms the formal repeal the statute which described 
contrary the laws and usages the kingdom and the rights 
and prerogatives our lord the and when the commons 
reminded the king that obtain the statute they had made 
special grant, they were told that ‘the king lately perceiving 
that the said statute was contrary his oath and derogation 
his crown and royalty and contrary the law the land 
fundamental law, existed, might work both ways; the 
prerogative was doubt much part the lex terrae as, say, 
exemption from arbitrary arrest. The commons their petition, 
which have already quoted, had suggested that certain things 
ought punishable contrary the law the land, whether 
forbidden statute not, and this same principle was applied 
contrary sense the king’s great officers, the judges when 
they made their protestation 

Practice had, often before England, outstripped theory, 
and acute crisis had brought men see that they were bound 
two theories which might, and this case had, come into 
collision. the one hand was the permanent law the land, 
consisting various parts, produced and sanctioned various 
ways and securing various privileges various classes, but still 
capable being conceived imperative whole. the 
other hand was the royal undefined, except perhaps 
consisting all that had not definitely been taken away from 
it, and unlimited except the lex terrae and the obligation 
imposed the religious sanction coronation and the 
coronation oath guard and observe the lex Who, 
then, the judge what contrary conformable the lex 
terrae? The constitutional experience six centuries has not 


Sacr. 26-7. Rot. Parl. ii. 139, no. 23. 

pp. 139-40, no. 27. 126. 

Stratford could talk quae regibus dat regnare’ (Hemingburgh, 
ii. 375), but not think that the conception natural law was much practical 
importance medieval English politics, 
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produced wholly satisfactory answer that question, but 
important note that the constitutional-experience less 
than two had sufficed raise acute form. 

may turn now another aspect the constitutional 
struggle, the attempt, namely, deprive the king the complete 
control his ministers and turn their responsibility, some 
degree least, the parliament. has been pointed out that 
the phrase ministerial responsibility currently used mean two 
quite separate things, the responsibility ministers for the acts 
the king, the one hand, and their responsibility for their 
own acts either the king parliament the 
These, course, though different, are not unrelated, and both 
aspects the matter were developed the crisis 1340-1, 
while the second occupies extremely important place it. 
There are two sides the matter. the one hand, there 
the practical question the way the king’s government 
administered, and refer here particularly local administra- 
tion, having view the sheriff and that group officers and 
institutions throughout which his earlier plenary powers had been 
distributed. has been well remarked that the Plantagenets 
from Edward onward had the merit perceiving that their 
interests and those the community the governed were 
identical and that the sheriff was the common enemy 
Some perception this sort would account for the king’s action 
November—December 1340. Unfortunately the remedy was almost 


bad the disease. The measure raised constitutional questions 


very serious character. The king made his position quite 
clear from the beginning. The great officers state are appointed 
and removable him and him alone. says the officers 
dismissed 1340, suis fecimus officiis prout nobis licuit 
amovere and, lest this should seem the exaggeration anger— 
quoted from the libellus famosus—we may note that answer 
petition the commons Edward replied, The king 
can make such persons pleases ministers, and his 
ancestors have done times past, and may charge his treasurer 
and chancellor with such duties seem good him and his 
The king’s chief minister the chancellor, whom 
has committed the administration the whole state and. the 
final conduct affairs; his discretion and that the other 
officials whom the king appoints his council hangs the 
whole disposition the The inferences which the 
king made draw from these principles, that minister 
who advises war responsible for finding the resources carry 


120 Dicey, Law the Constitution, 7th ed., 321. 
Riess, Wahlrecht, pp. 
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on, may dismiss born the heat controversy, although 
was view that had its The general principle 
laid down, that ministers are appointed the king and 
are responsible him, and implication, for him, subject 
one limitation. The king admits—indirectly, true, but 
none the less admission—that some sort bound 
act the advice his council. sets out the 
famosus that after repeated messages and letters sent without 
result the archbishop and his other councillors who followed him, 
took the advice his friends who had been abroad with him, 
who suggested substance that was time for constitutional 
Now the king here has the appearance excusing 
himself for irregularity which was justified the urgency 
the situation and the inefficiency his official councillors. 
There more than once meets the eye here, because know 
from other quarters that the king had official council and 
great seal Flanders well England and Stratford’s 
sneer his reply the king, ‘that those with whom had 
taken counsel should proceed find and punish the responsible 
person indicates that the king had made the mistake going 
outside the official circle. 
The view that the king should govern the advice and with 
the co-operation the magnates, i.e. official council drawn 
from the ruling class and not arbitrarily recruited the king 
himself, was probably the most characteristic plank’ the 
Lancastrian platform. can traced back the paper 
constitution 1244, and even then would seem have had 
history the desire the feudatories associated 
the government the kingdom and their suspicion and dislike 
the novi with whom the king surrounded himself 
early the time Henry This theory developed length 
the very able state paper addressed Stratford the king 
January ‘The most sovereign writes, 
holdeth kings and princes due and fitting estate good 
and wise counsel, but now’, proceeds, you are advised 
people who are not wise they need be, and others who 
desire their own profit rather than your honour and the welfare 
the land, and you begin follow unlawful and dangerous courses. 
Therefore take counsellors the great and wise the land 
customary, for without them you cannot govern well home 


Angl. cf. Knighton, ii. 19: the king made the truce 1341 because 
esset ministratum pecunia communibus regni Angliae illi hactenus concessa pro 
defectu ministrorum Compare the document printed Baldwin, King’s 

Rot. Parl. ii. 121 no. 28; Foedera, ii. 1141; cf. Baldwin, pp. 396-7. 

Avesbury, pp. 324 ff.; Hemingburgh, ii. 363 ff.; Foedera, ii, 1143, 
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any responsibility, the king must stick the policy which 
and they have agreed upon Stratford brings this out his reply 
the libellus famosus, where defending himself against the 
charge having failed furnish supplies. Arrangements were 
made the council the summer 1340, based contracts 
with certain merchants, which seemed the council satisfactory. 
The contracts were violated and the money never came their 
hands therefore disclaimed responsibility let them answer 
who broke the agreements and spent the money 
appears admit, the other hand, that where the king and his 
ministers are acting together, the ministers should assume responsi- 
bility. answering the charge having attacked the king and 
his government, distinguishes never attacked the king, but 
has remarked certain administrative evils, things done the 
king’s ministers without his and these has cen- 
sured, not maliciously, but that remedy might 

With regard the responsibility ministers for their conduct 
affairs, Stratford’s position seems that they are answerable 
the council. seems understand this word its largest 
sense, defining ‘great men, prelates and and 
may doubted whether would distinguish very sharply 
between this and parliament. The council, writes, should 
inquire into the whole question the collection and expendi- 
ture supplies and punish such are found guilty according 
respect his own conduct, the archbishop undertakes 


all things stand the judgement his peers (i.e. the 


council the larger sense the word) saving his order and 
estate, for ‘si gentz serront punis saunz respounse tout serra 
juggement des bones This would seem 
square statement the traditional Lancastrian principle that 
had already expressed itself the great attempts set 
oligarchy England 1258 and 1311. The king should govern 
through the council does not, must take the consequences 
alone. The council should consist the magnates, should 
maintain solidarity, and ministers should responsible. 
apply this strictly would be, course, bring oligarchy 
administrative way. But two insurmountable obstacles 
stood the way. The king could dispose the great 
seal and effective grant supplies could obtained 
without the co-operation the commons. was not until the 
reign Richard that the opposition attempted cope with 


Cf. Murimuth’s judgement the change ministry December 1340: 
consilio iuvenum utebatur, spreto consilio seniorum’ (p. 118). 
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the first They tried now meet the second 
alliance with the commons the basis extending the responsi- 
bility ministers not the council alone, even its largest 
sense, but the whole parliament, and securing this the 
appointment officers parliament and subject its approval 
requiring oath them. Further, the special claim the 
commons matters finance was recognized granting 
the audit accounts. This comes out clearly enough the 
content the petitions the Easter parliament 1341 and 
the statute framed upon them. 

These appear the conflicting views what constitutional 
theory had been and was remains show what the opposition 
thought should be. has already been indicated, coalition 
seems have been formed the second week the parliament 
for the purpose weakening the prerogative the interest the 
peers and officials. examination their negotiations this 
question ministerial responsibility very instructive. The ques- 
tion was first raised connexion with the privilege peerage. The 
magnates asked that the privilege should extended cover 
all official ministerial acts, petitioning that peers the land, 
officers, and others should not held answer for trespasses 
charged them the king except The king 
was advised that this was inconvenient and against his estate, 
and the matter was referred committee twelve, consisting 
four bishops, four earls, and four The committee 
reported favourably peers who had held offices such that 
chancellor and treasurer should only judged other peers 
except that sheriffs and those who had money account for should 
answer the accustomed place’, namely, the 

The prelates and magnates then joined petition that all 
royal officers and justices should, taking office, swear main- 
tain and guard the laws the land, the points the Great Charter, 
and the others made the assent the peers the 
Further, they asked that any one procuring advising anything 
done the contrary might accused parliament before 
the peers and awarded such judgement they might agree 
This was retroactive and permanent, and, course, 
implies the principle direct ministerial responsibility parlia- 
ment. Then the magnates and commons united petition for 
audit all accounts foreign The 


Ramsay, op. cit. ii. 240. 

Rot. Parl. ii. 127, Mr. Vernon Harcourt asserts against 
Mr. Pike that, spite the proposal include sages the law this was not 
His Grace the Steward, 342. The second committee did, have seen, contain 
persons learned the law, who afterwards protested against the statute. 

Rot. ii. 127, no. 
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commons appear have wished also secure some control over 
ordinary administration, for they petition separately against 
eyres commissioned without the assent parliament 
which have inquired into the acts the great officers, peers 
the land’, and have occasioned certain administrative abuses 
through the sheriffs. the king feels himself aggrieved his 
ministers, they add, should issue lawful commissions with the 
assent The magnates and commons also 
requested that ‘because many evils have arisen from bad 
councillors and ministers’, should law that the king 
should appoint his officers parliament and that they should 
take oath there before the peers keep the Since 
the magnates and prelates had already asked for this, the 
petition may regarded having the force expressed 
desire the whole parliament, far the parliament 
that time could conceived whole. 

The king’s answers indicate attempt divide and rule, 
and grant, when had grant anything, the council 
rather than the parliament. began presenting the 
clergy with dilemma. remarks that the great seal 
sufficient guarantee for the observance the Great Charter 
without oath, and that ‘the prelates who ought not themselves 
take oath without great and just cause should not wish 
that people charged with new oaths particularly there 
already too much perjury the This somewhat 
cynical appeal professional interests, was intended 
detach the prelates from the lay lords, failed, and day two 
later the king gave reply the combined petition for the oath 
and ministerial responsibility. This answer substance avoids 
the general constitutional principle which the petitioners had 
raised, and establishes the rule law for the king’s ministers. 
Any one who future shall anything against the Great, Charter 
the law answer parliament elsewhere, where 
ought answer the common law’. And this apply 
things done the king’s command well his own 
the commons, however, the king grants the oath 
was asked for possibly his calculation was that the clergy 
could frightened from taking it, would amount very little. 
granted them further the audit accounts condition that 
the treasurer and chief baron were among the auditors. With 
regard the inquiry into the conduct officers, the king under- 
takes that shall carried the council afforced 


128, no. 14. no. 15. 

28. Stratford had forbidden people being put oath Lent. 
Cf. Foedera, ii. 1151-2. 
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certain persons the commons’. Finally, agrees under reserve 
the appointment and trial ministers parliament. The 
words here are important 


any great officer the king, named the petition, should deprived 
his office death any other punishment, the king will take the 
advice the lords who may happen near him along with the good 
council which will have about him, and will put another suitable person 
the office, and sworn, according the petition the next 
parliament, and every parliament their offices are taken into 
the king’s hand and they are answer all those who shall wish make 
complaint against them. And complaint misprision made against 
office and punished judgement the peers and another suitable person 
put 


This was considerable concession, although was not all that 
had been asked for. 

The statute framed this answer was, have seen, 
protested against the chancellor, the treasurer, and certain 
justices. This protest was doubt directed against the unwar- 
rantable extension the privilege peerage which the statute 
contained, and doubt the protestants were The 
statute itself contained some slight variations the original 
the barons the exchequer were included, and 
all the judges, well those both benches those assigned, 
and the council appointed for the duke but all 
the justices and the barons the exchequer are exempted from 
the annual resumption office although they are required 
answer all complaints. The right impeachment seems 
explicitly granted except that corporate accusation con- 
templated. Those who infringe any point the Great Charter 
other statute, the laws the land, whether they royal 
officers not, shall answer parliament, and the plea that 
they have acted the king’s command commission not 
avail Parliament may therefore practically create 
new offences, punishing official conduct which determines 
contrary the law and custom the kingdom, that is, 
the constitution. The principle the responsibility ministers 
parliament could scarcely more fully conceded. Even after the 
repeal the statute, things were not quite where they had been 
before, because important precedent had been registered. 
The commons had found themselves unable act either cor 


Parl. ii. 130-1, nos. 37-41. 
131, no. 42. 132, nos. 52, 53. 
was keeper during the king’s absence and special council had been 
appointed for him: Foedera, ii. 1125. 
Rot. Parl. ii, 132, no. 52. 
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porately independently they had therefore only secured what 
they might and should have demanded right, matter 
special privilege, and association with other privileges 
indefensible any ground except that class interest. The 
privilegium and the privilege peerage demanded 
the lords spiritual and lay this time were incompatible with 
any sound administrative system. the other hand, was 
but common justice that those who contributed for any given 
national purpose should ask that faith should kept; and 
administration—not necessarily responsible par- 
liament—is elementary necessity good government. 

may now consider what position the constitutional theory 
the time would attribute the parliament whole. may 
argued, course, that except for purposes supply one 
thought parliament whole, and some the details 
have been examining would help support that argument. Its 
predominance matters supply was admitted. There also 
some evidence that the commons were coming associated 
with the magnates guardians the principle that the king 
should under the law. From the point view the adminis- 
tration parliament was body, rather collection people, 
well fitted assume responsibility and furnish moral support. 
Stratford his defence availed himself liberally this theory 
parliamentary responsibility. The French crown, says, was only 
claimed after discussion the parliament 


and the continuance the war and the alliance with the German 


princes followed the discussion the matter parliament 
and its the charge having encouraged the king 
making extravagant gifts, Stratford replied that recalled 
excessive gifts except those made certain earls per vos nuper 
creatis denuo consensu The official records 
bear out Stratford’s contentions most points. the arch- 
bishop’s summons the Lenten parliament 1340 asked 
not wonder the king’s change style; was done for 
many reasons which would explained the prelates, mag- 
nates, and commons parliament not parliament, should 
remarked, but certain groups persons parliament. 
Again, the king announced that was going abroad with the 
advice and consent the prelates, magnates, and community 
the and 1341 was roundly stated that the war 
was accorded and assented the prelates, earls, barons, and 
community the land full parliament With regard the 
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matter the grants, the place parliament not soclear. 
1340 the king’s brother-in-law, the margrave Juliers, was 
created earl Cambridge with pension the 
and this was afterwards confirmed the magnates what 
would appear council the other hand, 
old councillor the king’s was pensioned per ipsum regem 
concilium parliamento 

One final point may considered. Such meeting, such 
colloquy debate parliament was, carried estates 
and representatives, offered quite exceptional opportunity for 
influencing public enormous importance attached 
that ultimate political force one the most striking facts 
that emerges from the whole period controversy and crisis. 
the libellus famosus the king accuses Stratford deliberately 
influencing public opinion bring him and his government into 
discredit. asserts that although has always hated the 
abuse power and wished govern his subjects that all 
should enjoy peace the archbishop injures his good name (inno- 
centia) and the faithfulness and diligence his ministers 
publicly preaching and writing open letters the effect that 
nowadays people are unjustly oppressed the royal 
This anxious preoccupation with public opinion reflected 
throughout the whole controversy. With the meeting parlia- 
ment, has been pointed out, the scene changes, but the appeal, 
least far was made the archbishop, does not alter 
substantially. The scene melodrama Westminster, already 
described, evidence this. Then appears that the county 
members were anxious get copies the unlucky statutes 
carry back with them, and they stipulated that these should 
furnished Finally, the importance attributed 
the chroniclers the whole episode indicates the extent which 
the country large was interested in, and, may add, informed 
about it. 

may speak the English constitution existing 
the fourteenth century, true say that this con- 
troversy called its whole character into question. But appears 
that precisely the most instructive lesson learnt from our 
study that this judgement would premature. The struggle 
must considered the light fourteenth-century conditions, 
when, the English constitution existed all, was Werden. 
applaud the tax-payer for trying save his pocket, and 
the peer and the prelate their privilege, must common 


Rot. Parl. ii. 114, no. 35. 156 ii. 
this see the interesting suggestions made Dr. Riess, supra. 

Sacr. 23-7. Rot. Parl. ii. 133, no. 61. 
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justice equally applaud the king for trying save his prerogative. 
doubt the structure constitutional government was its 
main lines very nearly complete, but scarcely rash say, 
view the welter divergent and selfish interests have 
been studying, that its real functions were not yet suspected. 
may indeed said that Edward III did not break the con- 
stitution, because there was constitution broken, only 
precedents pointing different 
GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


have adopted this phrase from Mr. Gooch’s acute criticism Hallam, History 
and Historians the Nineteenth Century, 293. 
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marriage Humphrey, duke Gloucester, Jacqueline 
Bavaria cannot regarded otherwise than grave 
political blunder, since its consequences were sufficiently serious 
least give colour the assertion that went far 
towards ruining the English cause France. Indeed, Gloucester’s 
criminal imprudence jeopardizing the whole policy the 
English alliance with Burgundy cannot lightly excused, even 
though admitted that the vital importance that alliance 
may not have been clear the time the invasion Hainault 
became later when the English position was growing weaker. 
cannot excused, and considerably aggravated the 
assertion generally advanced that this matter Gloucester was 
acting entirely his own initiative, perhaps Jacqueline’s, 
direct opposition the wishes his brother, the duke Bedford. 
The difficulty convicting him this score lies the fact that 
Bedford’s wishes are wrapt some obscurity. has even been 
suggested that the regent was not whole-heartedly devoted 
the policy initiated the Treaty Troyes appeared 
that, fact, was secretly favour his brother’s enterprise 
Hainault; and this theory not wholly unsupported 
evidence, kind. 

such evidence the most complete that contained certain 
documents the Archives Nord, which have been published 
and discussed length Alexandre Desplanque. These 
documents give the relation conspiracy which both Bedford 
and Gloucester were implicated, conspiracy which had for its 
aim the ruin and murder Philip Burgundy. Are they 
believed find the regent France not only sympathy 
with the invasion Hainault, but contemplating the final rupture 
the alliance with Burgundy act treachery black 
that which had given The direct proofs are, however, 
confessedly forged, and the evidence contained the two depo- 
sitions the Guillaume Benoit, servant the 
earl Suffolk—is neither conclusive nor altogether trustworthy. 
Nevertheless, despite these drawbacks, Desplanque, the first 

Desplanque, Projet Assassinat Philippe Bon par les Anglais (publication 


the Académie Bruxelles, vol. xxxiii, 1867). 
Ibid. Piéces Justificatives, pp. 57-77. and VII, pp. 64-9. 
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editor the papers, not alone assuming that there some 
truth them. asserts, the strength Benoit’s final 
deposition, that Bedford and Gloucester did not actually write 
the letters attributed them, they were capable having done 
and the possible existence plot has been very generally 
accepted French historians writing this period, though they 
confess this side the Channel the matter 
usually passed over silence, decried slander, least 
far concerns the duke doubt such high 
estimate the regent’s character fully justified, but the 
documents are there, and the possibilities which they suggest 
merit investigation. 

The plot, disclosed Benoit, part and parcel the enter- 
prise Hainault. was conceived Gloucester, assure the 
success that enterprise disposing the duke Burgundy’s 
opposition, the danger which recognized, for could not 
but know that Countess Jacqueline’s proceedings were looked 
upon with jealous eye the head the House Burgundy. 
Duchess Holland and countess Hainault her own right, 
she was also the niece John the Fearless, and was only natural 
that should join the inheritance thus brought 
within reach the other possessions his house. this end 
had married her his nephew and her cousin, John, duke 
Brabant, sickly youth, two years her junior, hoping doubt 
that would prove childless union, and that the lands both 
niece and nephew would eventually revert himself his heirs. 
When, therefore, Jacqueline finally set the seal upon her quarrels 
with Brabant declaring her marriage with him void and 
marrying the duke Gloucester,’ Philip Burgundy, who had 
inherited his father’s ambitions, must have experienced consider- 
able annoyance. Such annoyance was, however, kept check 
until the autumn 1424, when Gloucester landed with armed 
force openly avowing his intention asserting his 
wife’s rights the county Hainault. 

Consequent upon the uncertainty caused the countess’s 
matrimonial arrangements, desultory civil war had been 
progress for more than year throughout her inheritance, between 

Ibid. 56. 
Dufresne Beaucourt, Histoire Charles VII, ii. 658 note, and pp. 
Cosneau, Connétable Richemont, 501, note, and pp. 86-7. 


Dutaillis (in Lavisse’s Histoire France, 1v. ii. 32) has little faith the evidence 
the plot. 

Dictionary National Biography, under Humphrey, duke Gloucester. 

The news the marriage was announced Holland October 1422: Par- 
ticularités curieuses sur Jacqueline Baviére (publication the Société des Biblio- 
philes Mons, vii. 58, 1838). 

October, 1424: Stevenson, Letters illustrative the Wars the English 
France (Rolls Series), 11. ii. 397. 
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the adherents Brabant the one hand, and herself and 
Gloucester the Two attempts bring about agree- 
ment between the opposing parties had already been made, 
the duchess Bedford and Burgundy, one Amiens, February 
1424, and second the following June, Both proved 
fruitless, however, and, indeed, satisfactory decision could 
well arrived until the conclusion the case concerning the 
annulment Jacqueline’s marriage with Brabant, which was 
now progress the papal courts consequence petition 
lodged with Martin Gloucester confirm the anti-pope’s 
sentence the strength which had Meanwhile, 
the threatened invasion Hainault, while the case still remained 
undecided, rendered the situation acute and increased enormously 
the difficulty diplomatic settlement. 

The duke Bedford was Paris when heard the step 
which his brother had taken. October,” four days after 
Gloucester’s arrival Calais, the duke Burgundy also entered 
the capital, and and the regent assembled their councils with 
the object seeing what could done. form agreement 
was drawn and sent Brabant and Gloucester. Brabant 
immediately expressed his readiness abide the decision 
the councils, but Gloucester and Jacqueline refused accept 
the treaty and threatened proceed their campaign 
the same time Bedford sent message his brother urging 
him the strength his fraternal regard Amiens 
presumably for the purpose personal interview. 


Gloucester found himself unable arrange anything until the 


rest his forces had arrived from England, and when they had 
come wrote say that would send his decision 
the face things, then, would appear that the regent 
was making every effort prevent war Hainault and 
maintain friendly relations with Burgundy. Paris the councils 
sat continually, and, spite Philip’s freely expressed dis- 
pleasure Gloucester’s behaviour, and Bedford continued 
however, that the regent said have been countenancing 
plot for Philip’s murder, originated his brother and other 
the English nobles. 

have said, the existence the plot doubtful, and 
Bedford’s complicity more doubtful still; but before 

Wavrin, Chroniques Angleterre, ed. Hardy, iii. 83. 

Cosneau, Connétable Richemont, 77. 

Dufresne Beaucourt, Histoire Charles VII, ii. 363. 364. 

128; Févre Saint-Remy, Chronique, ed. Morand for the 
Société Histoire France, ii. 89. 

Stevenson, Letters, ii. 398. 
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examining the charge brought against the regent, may 
well inquire whether had anything gain such 
enterprise. The political importance Philip Burgundy’s 
support must have been daily impressed upon Bedford when they 
were together Paris. Burgundy’s popularity with the citizens 
was obvious, and was clear that they only tolerated the English 
for his sake. had, his very arrival, succeeded putting 
end sedition which the regent had been unable 
doubt Bedford realized the full the necessity conciliating 
Philip, but, apart from the Hainault affair, there was, this 
moment, some reason for distrusting his ally’s intentions. 
was known that when Philip left Paris would attend con- 
ference Macon under the auspices Amédée Savoy, 


who had for more than year been working for reconcilia- 


tion between and the Dauphin. There, ambassadors 
from the Dauphin and from John Brittany would treat 
with him concerning peace. For John VI, together with his 
brother Arthur, comte Richemont, had actually October 
had personal interview with Charles and seemed 
the point breaking with the English. Richemont, 
indeed, had been offered the sword constable France, which 
only awaited Burgundy’s consent accept. Another thing 
which seemed menace English interests was Duke Philip’s 
impending marriage with Bonne Artois, the widow his 
uncle Philip, count Nevers, who had been killed Agincourt. 
Her brother, the count Eu, was still prisoner England, 
her sympathies were wholly French and might conceivably affect 
her husband’s opinions. Bedford could not but look with suspicion 
these signs growing understanding between Burgundy and 
the Dauphin, and could not blind the possibility 
rupture with Philip which effort his part could avert. 
Ordinary prudence bade him consider what his position would 
the event Burgundy’s desertion, and even possible 
that this consideration led him the contemplation counter 
policy wherewith could forestall such desertion. 

Now Guillaume Benoit would have believe that Gloucester 
and his supporters were urging upon the regent just such counter 
policy the establishment the duke’s claims Holland and 
Hainault. Certainly the scheme was not without advantages, and, 
given the certainty Philip’s defection, would have been worthy 
consideration. Jacqueline’s possessions the hands the 
English would great measure cancel the danger from hostile 
Flanders, and would render the general position northern 
France stronger and more independent. And, undoubtedly, 
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Philip’s death this particular juncture would not only have 
made the success the enterprise more secure, but would have 
increased its usefulness, since the duke had male heir, and the 
unity his possessions must have been somewhat impaired 
partition among his sisters1® not, therefore, impossible 
that the idea Philip’s removal occurred Gloucester and his 
adherents, since they, any rate, attached great importance 
the acquisition Jacqueline’s inheritance. 

far this, then, Benoit’s story rests foundation 
probability. His declaration the regent’s complicity, however, 
less well founded, for assumes secret sympathy with 
Gloucester’s aims Hainault, which, say the least it, 
problematic, though face the reasons for doubting Burgundy’s 
good faith given above, conceivable. The only proof such 
sympathy, independent Benoit, contained letter from 
Bedford the pope, undated, but belonging the period when 
the case for Jacqueline’s divorce was progress. this letter 
Bedford urges speedy decision his brother’s favour, pointing 
out the evils likely caused delay, and expressing his own 
feelings the matter Ambigi siquidem non oportet quod 
affectio acceleratae iustitiae hac parte nulla arte meis poterit 
divelli visceribus, quae tam propinque tangit praecordia prae- 
carissimi mei These words certainly suggest that the 
regent was anxious that his brother should have papal sanction 
claim Jacqueline’s estates, but the same time cannot 
accept the letter proof that Bedford approved the invasion 
Hainault until know whether was written before after 
is, indeed, reasonable suppose that, were Bed- 
ford sympathy with his brother, would have preferred him 
postpone that attempt until the pope’s decision had given 
him the right assert his claims. Since this letter, then, the 
only independent ground for doubting the genuineness the 
regent’s official attitude, must judge Benoit’s statements 
their own merits, seeing they are any sort justified 
confirmed comparison with facts which learn from other 
sources. 

When Gloucester’s refusal accept the treaty agreement 
was made known Paris, the duke Burgundy frankly 
announced his intention aiding Brabant,” but even this 


Burgundy itself was the share his eldest sister, Margaret, wife Arthur 
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occasioned perceptible breach between him and the regent. 
They continued exchange visits and entertain each other with 
jousts and The earls Suffolk and Salisbury were 
with Bedford Paris, and, nearly three years later, Guillaume 
Benoit, Suffolk’s servant, deposed before Burgundy’s council 
Lille that the time these jousts, notably those given 
the Hétel d’Artois honour the marriage between Jean 
Tremoille and Jacqueline d’Amboise, his master had frequent 
interviews with account for these 
interviews apparently Benoit afterwards forged the documents 
which give the details the plot against Burgundy. con- 
fessed the forgery another deposition taken few days 
before that mentioned The forged papers were letter 
from Gloucester Suffolk and memoir for his further instruc- 
tion what must tell the duke the letter 
Gloucester urges the earl warn the regent Burgundy’s 
intended disloyalty, and assures him that need not fear Bed- 
ford’s displeasure really their side. adds that 
decision cannot arrived concerning the proposal contained 
the memoir, Suffolk sent with the other ambassadors 
coming from Paris that may receive further instructions from 
Gloucester. The memoir begins enumerating the reasons for 
doubting Burgundy’s good faith, namely, the impending conference 
Macon, Philip’s marriage, &c. credits Arthur Brittany 
with the chief hand all these matters, and Burgundy with the 
determination make war the English, though may still 
feign their side; whence the proposal that the duke 
and his chief councillors shall seized Paris and carried 
prisoners England. Gloucester expresses himself ready come 
Paris with his army and help carrying out this design, and, 
indeed, promises come secretly and see the business through 
his brother does not wish does not dare himself. 
These letters were supposed arrive Paris November, 
having been written about the feast All Benoit did 
not take upon him forge the regent’s answer directly, but 
relates its substance another which purports 
contain the further developments the conspiracy. This 
memoir was prepared for the eye Arthur Brittany, with 
whom Benoit hoped find the best market for his wares. 
says that Bedford told Suffolk that Gloucester’s plan was 
unsafe, Paris would rise arms. would better arrange 
jousts and kill Burgundy accident. pretext for the 
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jousts, Lord Scales shall sent for married. Suffolk shall, 
desired, accompany the other ambassadors about sent 
Gloucester, the pretext for his inclusion being the influence 
has with Duke Humphrey. Accordingly Sunday, November, 
Suffolk set forth this its ostensible purpose being 
settlement the quarrel with Brabant. his second deposition 
Benoit affirms that the earl had with him this occasion 
private instruction English little roll signed 
but does not then claim any knowledge its 

Benoit lied lied cleverly and with due regard for actual 
facts, even turning them his own uses. know that Suffolk 
set out from Paris with Ralf Boteler, the abbot Fécamp, and 
Giles Clamecy, about November. the following 
Tuesday met with accident certain village near Amiens, 
beam falling his head lay bed. These facts learn 
from correspondent the bishop Winchester’s writing from 
Gloucester’s account agrees substantially. 
mentions Breteuil the scene the accident, and adds that 
Suffolk had return Paris Moreover, uses the 
incident explain his knowledge concerning Suffolk’s private 
instruction. says that asked the earl what had become 
it, and Suffolk replied that, unless had been burnt Garter 
King Arms when was taken ill, was his private coffer, 
and bade Guillaume look there 

Besides this astute employment real events the manu- 
facture his romances, undeniable that Benoit showed 
considerable penetration his invention, invention was, 
Bedford’s reply his brother’s proposal. Had that proposal 
ever been made not doubt but that the regent would have 
answered Benoit said did, for one two reasons. Either 
really intended adopt the suggestion and amended because 
the danger half measures, and recognized that, though 
Philip’s death, misadventure, might profitable, his capture 
could only injure the English cause or, did not intend either 
seize murder the duke, but merely desired satisfy Glouces- 
ter, whose headstrong temper knew, and prevent him from 
fulfilling his threat carrying out his own designs. Benoit 
were speaking the truth, then, Bedford’s real intentions remain 
doubtful ever. One thing only certain—the murder did 
not take place. Lord Scales was married, and there were jousts 
the but the duke Burgundy met with accident. 
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Shortly afterwards left Paris, having made least one 
mortal enemy. His attentions the beautiful countess 
Salisbury had been marked arouse the jealous fury her 
who thereupon became, was not already, firm 
adherent the anti-Burgundian party. attributes 
Suffolk’s hostility Duke Philip similar cause, and his 
second deposition gives account the earl’s complaints 
him the subject when lay sick Suffolk even 
accused the duke and duchess Bedford aiding Burgundy 
this intrigue order attract him and keep him 
Philip, meanwhile, had celebrated his marriage with Bonne 
ceeded Macon, where the conference with the Dauphin’s ambas- 
sadors last took place. spite, however, the many influences 
brought bear him, Burgundy was not yet prepared accept 
Charles’s protestations innocence the matter Montereau, 
definitely espouse the French cause. Apart from his faith 
pledged the English, their cause was still too flourishing 
abandoned for that the king Bourges’, and remained 
their ally, though gave his consent Richemont’s acceptance 
the sword constable, and permitted marriage arranged 
between his youngest sister Agnes and Charles Bourbon, count 
Thus, the worst had not happened, was 
still possible for those who were minded urge against 
Burgundy too great friendliness towards England’s enemies, 
and lack regard for the alliance which bound him. 
the day, December, which saw the close the conference 
Macon, Gloucester took his oath count Hainault, having 
been formally received the assembly estates sitting 
Hearing this, Philip hastened fulfil his threat 
aiding Brabant. issued proclamation his nobles 
Flanders and Artois bidding them raise troops, and charged 
Philip Pol, Brabant’s brother, with the conduct the 
Now for Guillaume Benoit’s sidelights these events. 
states that ‘before Christmas’ Gloucester sent privately 
Suffolk and Salisbury asking their help, because feared that 
Arthur Brittany was about invade Hainault behalf 
the Dauphin and the dukes Burgundy, Brittany, and Savoy. 
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The earls had their men ready, but were warned not lest 
they should ruin all. Soon after—apparently after Burgundy’s 
proclamation—Gloucester again sent, inveighing against Philip’s 
treachery sending help Brabant. But still the earls were 
not allowed go, and Benoit states that the regent instructed 
them declare openly that they intended make pilgrimage 
Jerusalem because their annoyance not being permitted 
help Gloucester. This was allay Burgundy’s suspicions 
himself, and test the duke’s good faith rumours difficulties 
among the English which might tempt him abandon 
making this assertion would seem that Benoit was again only 
putting his own interpretation upon rumour which had been 
current the time, for his words are some sort borne out 
sentence that same letter instruction written England 
from Gloucester’s camp, which has been referred above, Hic 
nova non regnant alia praeterquam quod Comes Sarum plene 
vovit proposuit versus Terram Sanctam peregri 
the midst these events, about fortnight before Christmas, 
the regent left Paris and went Rouen.“ Thence, during the 
next eight weeks, ambassadors were several times sent into 
Hainault Gloucester, for the appeasing lords the dukes 
Gloucester and They not seem have had 
any effect Duke Humphrey’s conduct. His Burgundy’s 
proclamation was letter the duke, which reproached 
him measured terms for his support Brabant, even 
accusing him breach the treaty alliance with 
His attitude one incredulous amazement Philip’s behaviour, 
and does not scruple make the surprising assertion that 
was Brabant and not who had refused accept the terms 
the treaty arranged the councils Paris. The surprise may 
have been genuine, but the letter was ill calculated convince 
Philip error, induce him withdraw his support Brabant, 
and Gloucester’s purpose writing intemperately certainly 
obscure. 

While Burgundy was deliberating over this letter council and 
preparing his answer it, the duke Bedford was, according 
Benoit, considering the advisability allowing Salisbury and 
Suffolk his brother’s says that the two earls 
were sent for from Paris assist this consultation with 
Chaucier and others the English council. was decided, 
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however, that help should sent Gloucester, and Benoit 
gives the reason for this decision that Burgundy had written 
England saying that the English did not disturb his terri- 
tories would not help But some members the 
council least were alive the risks Gloucester’s enterprise. 
There existence the copy letter King Henry’s council, 
apparently written about this warning them the dangers 
which the duke was exposing the English position France 
his defiance Burgundy, and urging them exert themselves 
restrain This letter was probably written the 
bishop Winchester, who was the end stanch upholder 
the Burgundian alliance. had, moreover, great opinion 
his nephew Duke Humphrey’s wisdom ability, and his 
influence may well have caused the English councillors 
Rouen maintain attitude hostile the enterprise. 
Benoit represents the earls Suffolk and Salisbury sending 
their excuses Gloucester, telling him that they were forbidden 
Bedford and the council bring help, and were ordered 
serve France. Suffolk also credited with private letters 
encouraging the duke proceed hardily, and saying that will 
find means shortly come embassy tell him all that 
was discussed and determined the Rouen 

The situation further complicated Benoit’s 
tion event which took place this time and the intrigues 
preceding it. This was the appointment Louis Luxembourg, 
bishop Thérouenne, chancellor France, the place 
Jean The reason given Benoit for dismissal 
was that was Nivernais and too well disposed Madame 
Nevers, Burgundy’s new wife. The regent preferred chan- 
cellor without any foreign interests, and this was his real reason 
for the change, whatever wrote this 
may, the step was probably taken satisfy the anti-Burgundian 
party, which there seems little doubt existed. But learn 
from Benoit’s second deposition that the earl Suffolk was 
means satisfied. The new chancellor had incurred his hostility, 
because the part had played Burgundy’s intrigue with 
the earl’s mistress, and about Christmas-time Paris Suffolk 
had sent Benoit Clerc warn him the bishop’s designs 
the Apparently, therefore, Suffolk’s interest 
the political situation was purely personal. was moved 
the desire private vengeance, not disinterested belief 
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anti-Burgundian policy, and the incident seems suggest 
that the plot against Burgundy, existed all, was imagined 
the reckless inconsequence men such Suffolk, while the 
regent merely pretended acceptance the idea prevent them 
from hindering his own designs pursuance their mad inten- 
tion. Benoit, indeed, his deposition, says that Suffolk com- 
plained, after the appointment the new chancellor, that the 
regent was dissembling with all Very likely was 
had excellent reasons for doing so. 

the end March 1425 events had After 
considering Gloucester’s accusations for two months, the duke 
Burgundy wrote answer his letter, which challenged 
him either apologize fully for his injurious comments his 
conduct meet him single combat. suggests the 
emperor judge, or, Gloucester prefers, the duke Bedford, 
‘whom calls his very dear and well-beloved brother, adding, 
‘car est tel prince que que, vous moy tous 
aultres, vouldroit étre droicturier Burgundy could 
hardly have expressed greater confidence the regent, given 
stronger proof belief his loyalty. Bedford had been 
dissembling with him all this while had done some effect. 
Gloucester accepted the challenge and appointed St. George’s 
‘Day next for the meeting, suggesting that the dispute between 
him and Brabant should settled the same 
however, Burgundy would not allow, saying that the settlement 
that question must rest the pope’s With regard 
Gloucester’s acceptance his challenge was moult joeulx 
and immediately set about making elaborate preparations for the 
The duke Gloucester does not seem have been 
eager. returned England early April,® leaving Jacqueline 
behind the instance her mother, the dowager duchess 
Holland. His ostensible object was make ready for the combat, 
but once England remained there. Apparently the council 
reproved him openly for the invasion Hainault and the quarrel 
with Burgundy, and was told that the king would grant him 
neither men nor The bishop Winchester was doubt- 
less mainly responsible for this attitude, which was, indeed, fast 
becoming the only one tenable men prudence and foresight, 
since was now clear that the duke could not possibly establish 
himself firmly his wife’s dominions unless were given more 
men and money than the country could afford, and unless that 
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country were prepared face the consequences open breach 
with Burgundy. would seem, however, cause 
was far from unpopular England, and was not officially 
abandoned for some time come.™ 

But counter-policy the Burgundian alliance, the 
enterprise had certainly failed, and must surely now have been 
abandoned even had ever been entertained responsible 
quarters. Nevertheless Guillaume Benoit would have believe 
that the English were still intent the murder Burgundy and 
were preparing another attempt compass it. says that 
Suffolk fulfilled his promise going Gloucester embassy, 
and that took with him instruction partly written English. 
Gloucester, appears, was strictly forbidden give battle 
Burgundy’s people, but had been arranged that Philip was 
come Paris Easter, when jousts were held and that 
done which before had been planned. Gloucester also was 
profess eagerness for the single This renewal the 
scheme, which had failed before Christmas, ended once more 
nothing cannot sure whether was ever contemplated. 
Philip did not come Paris either Easter later, though 
the regent and the earls Suffolk and Salisbury remained 
the capital till June, hoping, says Benoit, execute their 
plan the opportunity should occur. gives the reason 
for Burgundy’s non-arrival the discovery plot deliver 
Paris the Dauphin the hand Lisle Adam, who was 


acting under Philip’s orders.“ Suffolk, least, was openly. 


disappointed the duke’s escape, his servant’s testimony 
believed. Benoit deposed hearing the earl and his 
friends express their hatred Burgundy measured terms 
and avow intentions anything but friendly. heard them say 
that the scheme would not have failed before Gloucester had 
been there, but the regent was This feeling distrust 
Bedford the part Suffolk and his friends appears more 
than once Benoit’s deposition. seems confirm the theory 
that the regent was playing double game and could not wholly 
avoid the suspicion duplicity. 

English prospects Hainault, meanwhile, were becoming 
darker every day. sooner was Gloucester safely out the 
country than the duchess dowager, who was after all sister 
John the Fearless, began treat with Burgundy and Brabant 
for settlement her daughter’s affairs. Finally they arranged 
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that Hainault should surrendered the duke Brabant, and 
Jacqueline put into Burgundy’s hands pending the decision 
the divorce case. Jacqueline was still holding out Mons, 
however, but its inhabitants were getting restive and threatened 
turn against her. Her helpless condition was made known 
Philip the interception her letters Gloucester, and 
June the prince Orange entered Mons without opposition and 
brought her prisoner Ghent.” For the moment the war was 
end. 

The energies the English Parliament, well the duke 
Bedford, were now directed towards stopping the single 
combat between Burgundy and Gloucester. had already been 
postponed, for St. George’s Day was past, but Philip any rate 
had not abandoned the idea. July, parliament sitting 
Westminster decided empower the queens England and 
France and the duke Bedford take the debate into the 
king’s hand and forbid the disputants proceed battle, 
offering them administration justice’. Ambassadors were 
sent Burgundy persuade him agree this, and 
also treat for the deliverance the duchess Gloucester.® 
Towards the end June the regent went Hesdin, where 
Burgundy then was, interview him the same subject. 
with him the duchess Bedford and the bishop 
Benoit attributes sinister motive this 
expedition. says that the regent took only small company 
because hoped persuade Philip accompany him 
Crotoy, there kill him, and did not wish arouse his 
suspicions. The murder was accomplished force 
Gloucester’s men who were concealed the neighbourhood 
Crotoy, and was appear the deed Jacqueline’s adherents 
revenge for her imprisonment.” The regent’s ingenuity 
was again doomed failure, however, for Burgundy did not 
accompany him Crotoy. Benoit’s accusations are true, the 
English conspirators were singularly unfortunate extremely 
maladroit. 

Bedford’s ostensible object, that reconciling Burgundy and 
his brother, met with better success, and returned Paris 
after visiting Crotoy and Rouen,” there hold council the 
hope settling the matter once and for all. September this 
assembly and the letters which had passed between the two 
dukes were read and discussed. was decided that the terms 
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the letters did not justify the combat, and this sentence was 
reported the ambassadors the two dukes.” was further 
confirmed papal bull which was delivered the regent 
September, Martin finally forbade the 
escape from Ghent during the same month 
had reopened the war between her and Burgundy, who prepared 
force pursue her into Holland.” suffered another disaster 
the same time the death his wife, Bonne Nevers, whose 
character matched her name and had endeared her all her 
husband’s people. Her efforts make peace between Philip and 
the Dauphin had been and the news her death 
was probably not unwelcome the English. was cancelled, 
however, another blow their cause. October John 
Brittany signed treaty peace with the Dauphin, formally 
abjuring his alliance with England.” 

add the regent’s difficulties, the ill feeling between the 
bishop Winchester and the duke Gloucester culminated 
towards the end October riot among their followers the 
streets London, and the bishop wrote furiously Bedford, 
urging him come Probably the settlement 
this quarrel was the regent’s main reason for obeying the bishop’s 
summons, but Benoit usual hints darker motives his 
references the matter. The earls Salisbury and Suffolk were 
sent for Paris—they were campaigning Maine—to conclude 
all matters together with (probably Warwick), the 
bishop London, and Hungerford. Finally, Bedford decided 
England determine all the matter France, Brittany, 
and Hainault, against the Dauphin, Burgundy, and Brittany.” 
Judging from Benoit’s deposition there seems have been 
impression abroad that war with Burgundy was imminent and the 


regent’s visit England had something with it.” 


may, both Salisbury and Suffolk were left positions 
high command France, the one over the whole northern 
portion the English possessions, the other the lower march 
Normandy, while the earl Warwick was made lieutenant 
the southern December Bedford arrived 
and January open war was declared 
war which was prosecuted with vigour the earl Suffolk. 
thesame time dispatched Gloucester aid Jacqueline 
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met with defeat Brouwershaven™ January, and the 
duchess found that she could put little trust English support. 
She maintained the struggle for more than two years longer, but 
she maintained alone. Gloucester made arrangements for 
sending her help July 1427, but apparently the expedition never 

With affairs Hainault unpromising, and the forces 
Brittany added the Dauphin’s supporters, difficult 
believe that the regent was still meditating treason against 
Burgundy. The right moment for getting rid the duke was 
clearly past, for his death could now serve useful purpose, 
while his continued support was becoming daily more necessary. 
Yet Guillaume Benoit affirms that hostile feeling towards Philip 
was still acute among the English, and tries give the impres- 
sion that the regent was fostering says that the time 
Bedford’s departure for England, heard such outrageous 
words from Suffolk and his friends against Burgundy that 
expressed desire leave the earl’s service. Suffolk, however, 
means bribes and promises retained his loyalty for the time, 
and even endeavoured, apparently, convince him Burgundy’s 
ill intentions and the need for thwarting the following 
spring, when the earl was campaigning Brittany, again 
discussed the situation and the regent’s intentions with 
somewhat unwisely perhaps, considering that this man had 
already threatened leave him. fulfilled his threat little 
later, having prepared the letter and memoir purporting 
written Suffolk Jehan Robesart, master waters and 
forests, which allusion was made designs Burgundy’s 
life decided the English privy This letter 
had forged Paris Suffolk’s Armed with these 
documents went first apparently Dijon, where told his 
tale Nicholas Briffault, the treasurer the duchess Guyenne, 
Richemont’s wife. Copies the first letters were made and given 
one Jehan Noudant, member Burgundy’s while 
Briffault took Benoit Angers, perceiving that his information 
would more welcome the court Brittany than elsewhere. 
Here was introduced first Jean Chinery, Chevery, 
knight often employed ambassador Richemont, and 
finally Richemont 

The moment for the disclosure was well chosen. John and 
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his brother were straining every nerve induce Burgundy 
follow their example and abandon the English. Envoys had 
been passing and fro between the courts Brittany, Bur- 
gundy, and France for the past but Philip still held back. 
This persistent attitude had begun make John regret his 
alliance with France, which had exposed him war with the 
English which could not look for Burgundy’s support. After 
two three reverses bought three months’ truce with 
Suffolk and began negotiate with the earl for renewal the 
alliance with But Richemont was wholly French, 
and was him that Benoit was taken. jumped the 
opportunity, not only sowing discord between Philip and the 
English, but convincing John the treachery their inten- 
tions. this end assisted the forgery second letter 
from Suffolk Robesart, enlargement that already made 
Benoit, which treasonable projects against Brittany were 
introduced thinly veiled This letter was written 
blank paper signed with Suffolk’s sign manual, which Benoit 
had him. He, Briffault, and Chevery swore the truth 
and the other papers before Jean Malestroit, chancellor 
Brittany, who probably thought them genuine. The documents 
were also shown John VI, who charged Chevery take Benoit 
and sent Malestroit the same take 
advantage the change attitude which this information might 
accomplish Duke Philip. When Chevery and Benoit set out, 
however, they took with them private instruction from Riche- 
mont, warning Burgundy against attaching too much faith 
Malestroit, whom the constable suspected favouring the 
English.” The instruction given the dated 
September 1426 contains reference the treason the 
English against both dukes and others the House France, 
besides other arguments favour Burgundy’s alliance with 
France and Brittany. confirmation the testimony concern- 
ing the plot, speech Suffolk’s quoted, which had, 
when thought John was about make peace with the 
English, expressed the ill intentions himself and his countrymen 
towards certainly seems that Suffolk was inclined 
talk too easily. 

This completes the case against the English. The evidence 


Dufresne Beaucourt, Histoire Charles VII, ii. 370 seq. 

378. 

Desplanque, Piéces Justificatives and VI. 65. VI. 67. 

Dufresne Beaucourt, Histoire Charles ii. 379. 

Desplanque, 52. 

100 Piéce Justificative VIII. 77. According Benoit, Chevery told him 


that had reported this speech Suffolk’s Burgundy month ago: Piéce 
Justificative VI. 66. 
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did not have the effect Burgundy which John hoped for, 
and Richemont gained nothing but implication confession 
forgery. Benoit and Chevery appear have quarrelled 
their journey who should get most credit the matter. 
Ultimately Benoit was imprisoned the Burgundians Dor- 
drecht, where underwent some form Nine ten 
months later the Lille made the two depo- 
sitions which can alone rely for the history the affair. 
cannot tell were speaking the truth, but, Desplanque 
points out, there was then nothing gained either declaring 
that had forged the documents and implicating Richemont 
the charge forgery, maintaining his accusations the 
His second deposition reads like attempt 
justify his conduct relating all that remembered suggestive 
English hostility Burgundy. begins with incident 
the time Verneuil concerning the reinstatement one Jehan 
Doule, whom the regent had dismissed from the Rouen exchequer. 
means Gloucester, Suffolk, and the English council this 
man was made président des comptes régent Bedford 
being forced submit consenting willingly Suffolk told 


similar vagueness characterizes his other statements, 


which are mainly reports Suffolk’s conversations with his 
friends sometimes with Benoit himself. They prove only that 
there was party among the English who hated Burgundy and 
wished for his downfall, but they not prove the existence 
definite conspiracy against him responsible quarters. Indeed, 
far the regent concerned the evidence tends rather 
acquit than condemn him participation any plot there may 
have 

any rate Benoit’s story does not seem have convinced 
the duke Burgundy, for his relations with the English remain 
unchanged. spite the difficulties between the duke and 
Bedford consequent upon Gloucester’s behaviour, Philip appears 
have turned wholly deaf ear the tale his ally’s treachery, 
and have paid heed whatever Brittany’s representations. 
This may have been due reluctance quarrel definitely with 
the English while they still held the upper hand France, or, 
credit him with nobler motive, unwillingness break his 
oath sworn Troyes. know that even Arras had some 
difficulties with his conscience that point. Again, possible 
that Benoit’s intelligence was not all news him, for con- 
ceivable that the regent had already informed him the ill will 
certain the English towards him, thinking frankness the 


Desplanque, Piéce Justificative VI. 67. 
and June 1427: ibid. and 
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best antidote awkward rumours. not, indeed, know 
what facts came out the Dordrecht trial how much Benoit 
then revealed, but may have been enough make Philip 
hesitate put faith the princes Brittany. Benoit owns, 
however, his first deposition that had not spoken the whole 
truth Dordrecht, and implies that had then concealed the 
fact the forgery and part it. 

has been suggested, not without reason, that the whole 
affair was devised and originated Arthur Brittany order 
embroil Burgundy with the and that Benoit was 
merely his tool making out plausible story tell Philip. 
This not impossible, though disposes the theory that Benoit 
was speaking the truth, the whole truth least, his depo- 
sitions. For, according him, Richemont knew nothing the 
forged papers until they were brought his notice Angers 
the summer 1426, and that then Benoit deceived him 
his antecedents, saying that was varlet Burgundy’s, too 
humble make the disclosures The point this 
deception little obscure. Richemont proceeded make use 
Benoit and his information without scruple, knowing 
false, but was not responsible for the conception the for- 
geries. Had the whole idea vilifying the English princes been 
his, seems hardly likely that Benoit would have refrained from 
saying so, for evinced inclination spare Richemont his 
share guilt, and, having gone far did, would 
have gone further. 

the whole, therefore, seems that can believe Benoit’s 
account Richemont’s part the affair, and must look for the 
origin the forged papers only Benoit himself. Whether they 
were due his knowledge actual plot, which only 
lacked written proof, whether natural aptitude for intrigue 
urged him make capital out stray utterances let fall 
some the English nobles suggestive hostility Burgundy, 
cannot now ascertained. All that can concluded that the 
existence such conspiracy just possible, and that had the 
murder been committed when Benoit says was first contem- 
plated, November 1424, would not have been without 
advantage the English. But was not committed, and that 
remains the only answer the accusation. appears have 
satisfied Philip Burgundy, and must satisfy us. 

RUTHERFORD. 
Cosneau (Le Connétable Richemont, 87) suggests this possibility, but 


refutes note, 501. Cf. Petit-Dutaillis, Lavisse’s Histoire France, ii. 32. 
Desplanque, Piéce Justificative VI. 67. 
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The Village Population the Tudor 
Lay Subsidy 


Tudor Lay Subsidy was direct tax land and movables. 
Before the reign Philip and Mary, the tax was assessed 
according sliding scale,’ but Mary’s reign its form was 
materially altered. all those who owned land twenty 
shillings more yearly value, there was thenceforward levied 
tax four shillings the pound, terris, while others whose 
goods and chattels were worth three pounds more were charged 
the rate two shillings and eightpence the pound, bonis.” 
illustrating the methods direct taxation under the Tudors 
and early Stuarts, the great interest the Subsidy Rolls 
generally recognized. But the detailed assessments the 
individual contributors open far wider field, and one which 
little work has far been done. For upwards one hundred 
years the records every district England are extant, and 
hence possible follow detail the fiscal history those 
persons whose fortunes warranted their contributing towards the 
subsidy. Therefore the Subsidy Rolls may used evidence 
for the social condition rural England during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, and are especially valuable since 
they permit detailed comparison various parts the country. 
desired discover the wealthiest the poorest parts 


This scale varied with different Thus subsidy granted 
Henry VIII, land was rated one shilling the pound, and goods sixpence 
the pound the assessment lay between two and twenty pounds. Above this they 
were rated one shilling the pound. the subsidy granted 34-35 Henry VIII 
the scale more elaborate. Thus, lands worth from twenty shillings four pounds 
were rated fourpence the pound, those worth from five pounds nine pounds 
eightpence the pound, those worth ten pounds and upwards one shilling 
the pound. Goods assessed from twenty shillings four pounds are charged two- 
pence the pound, from five pounds nine pounds fourpence the pound, 
ten pounds and upwards eightpence the pound. should noticed that the 
minimum assessable value for goods also changes between the two subsidies. 

From the roll preserved for the hundreds Sutton and Wardon, Northampton- 
shire (Exch. Lay Subs. 156/296, Public Record Office), appears that the commence- 
ment Mary’s reign the subsidy was still the form sliding tax, lands being 
rated two shillings the pound. Goods worth from five pounds nine pounds 


were charged eightpence the pound, while goods exceeding value this amount 
were taxed one shilling the 
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rural England, any way contrast the social state one 
shire with that another, the Subsidy Rolls offer available 
material. Nevertheless, they have been somewhat neglected 
recent students, while such references are made them are 
often vague, not actually 

The fact that subsidy was always levied with tenth and 
fifteenth the Tudor and early Stuart times introduces certain 
amount difficulty. But, Mr. Kennedy has recently stated, 
‘what happened was that new direct tax was tolerably accu- 
rately assessed first, but then fell away, and was later stereo- 
typed some very different form, until the yield becoming too 
small, the possibility reformation too remote, new attempt 
was made get productive and equitable Thus 
the middle Henry reign, when levy tenth and 
fifteenth meant the levy fixed sum, the subsidy was levied 
with augment this amount. Hence through the Tudor and 
into the Stuart period the subsidy and the tenth and fifteenth 
were levied together, but while the former varies greatly, the 
latter tax brought exactly the same amount the reign 

The discussion the present article based the evidence 
supplied the rolls preserved for Nottinghamshire. The Sub- 
sidy Rolls relating this county are fairly numerous and 
respectable condition, though more rolls have been preserved 
for the northern part the county than for the 


far the most satisfactory account the technicalities the subsidy given 
Henry Best Elmswell, and his work forms the only contemporary authority for 
the local detail the subsidy. papers, written about 1641, were published 
the Surtees Society, vol. xxxiii, 1857, under the title Rural Yorkshire. 

The rolls for the tenth and fifteenth which have been consulted are for Notting- 
hamshire, and are preserved the Public Record Office. They are, under the title 
Exchequer Lay Subsidies 

159/161 and 159/162 for Henry 

160/197 for Eliz. 160/200 for Eliz. 160/205 for Eliz. 160/216, 160/218, 
160/220, 160/222 for 28-29 Eliz. 

160/224, 160/225, 160/226 Eliz. 160/228, 160/229, 160/230, 160/231, 160/233, 
160/234 for Eliz. 

160/240, 160/241 for Eliz. 160/257, 160/260 for Eliz. 160/266, 160/267 for 
James. 

160/276 for James. 160/286, 160/287 for James. 

The hundred Rushcliffe constantly brought £45 10s. 1d. for one whole tenth 
and fifteenth, while the amount raised like levy from the Broxtow hundred 
slightly increased from £38 7s. 1546 £39 2s. 4d. 1624. Between the same 
years the Bassetlaw total varies from £93 2d. £93 16s. 14d. 

The rolls the Record Office which have transcribed are entitled Exchequer 
Lay Subsidies, the numbers being 

159/121 Newark hundred Henry VIII. 159/122 Bassetlaw hund. Hen. VIII. 
159/124 hund. Hen. VIII. 

159/125 Broxtow hund. Hen. VIII. 159/142 Bingham hund. Hen. VIII. 
159/128 Thurgarton hund. Hen. VIII. 
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The value the series considerably enhanced two authorities 
who both fortunately name the freeholders the county. The 
first Robert Thoroton, who his History Nottinghamshire, 
published 1677, gives lists freeholders for many villages 
the Bassetlaw and Thurgarton for 1612, and some 
cases indicates the nature their holdings. The second authority 
memorandum preserved among the Burghley papers the 
Lansdowne headed Here followeth the names 


159/147 North Clay division Bassetlaw 34-35 Hen. VIII. 
159/189 Broxtow, Bingham, Rushcliffe, and Newark Eliz. 160/206 Bassetlaw and 
Newark Eliz. 

160/207 Broxtow, Bingham, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton Eliz. 

254/25 Bassetlaw and Newark Eliz. 160/237 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, 

and Thurgarton Eliz. 

160/244 Rushcliffe, Broxtow, Thurgarton, and Bingham Eliz. 160/247 Bingham, 
Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton Eliz. 

160/251 Bassetlaw and Newark Eliz. 160/252 Bassetlaw and Newark Eliz. 

160/248 Newark Eliz. 160/253 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton 
Eliz. 

160/274 and 160/277 Bassetlaw and Newark James 

160/279 Bassetlaw and Newark JamesI. 160/282 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, 
and Thurgarton James 

160/291 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton Charles 160/292 
Bassetlaw and Newark Charles 

160/294 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton Charles 160/296 
Bassetlaw and Newark 3-4 Charles 

160/299 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton Charles 160/301 
Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton Charles 

160/302 Bingham, Broxtow, Rushcliffe, and Thurgarton CharlesI. 160/304 
Bassetlaw and Newark Charles 

160/303 Bassetlaw Charles 

There are rolls for Nottinghamshire the Bodleian Library the British 
Museum. The documents referring Nottinghamshire taxation Add. Charter 39970 
are receipts from collectors subsidies and tenths and fifteenths, receipts for debts 
the Treasury. ‘Through the kindness Professor Stenton, University 
College, Reading, have also been granted the use two rolls, duplicates which are 
not the Record Office. They are the property Miss Calvert Southwell. The 
first for the Bassetlaw hundred and records the assessment subsidy granted 
4-5 Philip and Mary, while the second for the whole county concerning subsidy 
granted Eliz. 

The county Nottingham roughly oval outline. line drawn from 
the kink the western boundary the county about three miles north Mansfield 
corresponding kink Ragnall the eastern boundary, the land the north 
this line may roughly stated include the Bassetlaw hundred. rest the 
county the left bank the Trent occupied the hundreds 
Broxtow. The county the right bank the Trent divided among the hundreds 
Newark, Bingham, and Rushcliffe, the boundaries running right angles the 
Trent. The Bassetlaw hundred divided into the divisions Hatfield, North Clay, 
and South Clay, the river Idle roughly separating the former from the two latter, which 
border the Trent, while the road skirting the north the parishes Cottam, 
Treswell, and Grove separates North Clay from South Clay. 

Lansdowne MS. the Harleian MS. 7020 there document entitled 
list the gentlemen and more substantial freeholders Notts’. There 
date affixed it, but from the writing, one would judge the reign Charles 
James II, 
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the freeholders within the county Notingham, every hundred’, 
and from the evidence the rolls must have been written between 
1561 and 1571. The chief reason why the Nottinghamshire rolls 
have been selected for study this present article the existence 
this external evidence. 

The first problem presented the Subsidy Rolls the nature 
the individual assessments. Were the subsidymen, that is, 
those the subsidy, really assessed according the value 
their lands goods, did they pay certain sum, which 
brought the subsidy previously arranged definite 
amount were required from hundred, should expect state- 
ment this effect the Certificate the commissioners for 
that area. But there never any evidence attempt 
raise the commissioners express their duties the formula, 
have taxed and assessed every personne within the saide 
Hundrethe Wapentake chargeable the saied 
Again, fixed sum were demanded from hundred, the village 
totals also would have prearranged, and therefore the 
contributors each village would often assessed for and 
contribute artificial sum the subsidy. This the accepted 
but not borne out the Nottinghamshire evidence. 


| 


South Leverton 313 3160 600 


The figures this table give the amount raised from eight 
villages each full subsidy the series, with the exception 
those the last column, which represent double subsidy. 
They are sufficient disprove the theory conventional village 


Roll Eliz. 

Dowell, History Taxation (ed. 1884), 197: ‘The various counties and 
towns, and within them the various divisions and hundreds, paid, near might be, 
the amount previously paid for the subsidy, and any readjustment that took 
place was limited rectification the rolls the subsidymen the particular 
districts, with view produce the usual amount every particular district and 
for great would have been the outcry the subsidymen had their district 
been raised value while the neighbouring districts remained the level the old 
assessment.’ 

full subsidy meant levy 4s. the pound and 2s, 8d. the pound 
bonis, Sometimes this could paid two instalments the first 2s. 8d. the 
pound terris and 8d. the pound bonis, while the remainder 4d. the 
pound terris, and 1s. the pound bonis) was paid the second instalment. 
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assessment. They also demonstrate the more significant fact, 
that the amounts gradually diminish, that double contribu- 
tion Charles I’s reign does not greatly exceed single levy 
that Philip and Mary. Moreover the diminution progressive 
and proceeds well-defined stages. 1557 the whole North 
Clay division, which these eight villages are contained, paid 
£95. 1593, 1597, and 1600, paid respectively £69, £70, and 
£69. both 1625 and 1628 paid £49, while 1641 
subsidy brought £96. When hundred pays the same amount 
two successive subsidies, they are generally levied within 
short term years. 

view these repeated diminutions hundred payments, 
for similar facts are observed all divisions the county, one 
can only offer the suggestion that either there very real 
decrease wealth, that there some laxity the collecting 
the Under these circumstances, not only the 
hundredal but also the village assessments tend equality. 
Thus the North Clay division Bassetlaw nineteen village 
payments are set out the roll 1557, but the roll Eliz. 
not one these villages answers for the assessments 
But the roll Eliz. four parishes make the same payment 
the roll Eliz.; while the roll Eliz. twelve 
village totals agree with those the previous roll. Again, 
twenty-five years elapsed between the roll Eliz. and the 
next full subsidy roll which preserved, and only one parish 
the roll 1625 kept the assessment 1600. But the 
roll 1628 least twelve village assessments agree with those 
1625, while eleven totals from the roll 1641 equal the 
totals 1628. Throughout the county, village assessments 
tend remain constant between subsidies levied short 
intervals. 

might well supposed, considering that only two three 
years elapsed between the subsidies granted 1597 and 1600, 
and again between those 1625 and 1628, that there could not 
have been many great changes the villages, and that the same 
individuals would again presented for payment each case. 
This, however, does not represent the state affairs, for nearly 
every village the county, and not only the North Clay 
division, there are repeated changes the names those who 
contributed the subsidy 


Among the duke Rutland’s manuscripts letter dated 1556, complaining 
the negligence and corruption shown with regard levying the first payment 
the subsidy Nottinghamshire. There is, however, trace remaining this 
roll: Report, Hist. MSS. Comm., Append., Part iv, 67. 
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Warsop 
Charles 3-4 Charles Charles (double payment) 
Styrrup 
Walker 
Tuxford 
Th. Wattmough Rose Watt- 
well 


the three villages whose assessments are here set out 
detail the totals for 1625 and 1628 are the same, while the totals 
for 1640 are just double the amount. is, therefore, remarkable 
that the names many the subsidymen included the roll 
1625 not appear the last roll. the similarity the 
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village totals had only existed isolated cases, might set 
down chance, but when found not one parish but 
many, there must some underlying reason. Again, when 
contributor’s name disappears and others are inserted, could 
well understood that occasionally the new subsidymen would 
assessed the old, and consequently that the old village total 
would maintained. But these attempts preserve the 
former village totals are found repeatedly throughout the county, 
one led infer, that when contributors dropped out either 
through death, removal, misfortune, the individual contribu- 
tions those presented for payment the next subsidy were 
altered, necessary, that the previous village total would 

Another point connexion with the contributions the 
subsidymen highly significant. the earlier subsidies, and 
through the first half Elizabeth’s reign, all manner contribu- 
tions are shown. Subsidymen pay for £4, £5, £6, and on. 
But time proceeds there seems general levelling 
individual assessments more less stereotyped amount. 
Thus, Lowdham (Thurgarton), for the year 1561, six people 
are assessed one goods £9, one goods £5, one 
lands £3, one lands 30s., two lands 20s. But eleven 
persons here 1629 who are assessed the subsidy, eight are 
represented being worth bonis, while three have con- 
tribute land, which valued 20s. each case. also 
Egmanton 1557, six subsidymen are assessed one goods £9, 
one goods £6, one goods £5, one lands £20, two lands 40s. 
1629 five subsidymen are all assessed bonis £3. Unless the 
figures are quite abnormal, may certainly say that while the 
payments made villages and hundreds progressively decrease, 
the contributions individual subsidymen tend based 
conventional assessment. 

From these facts seems permissible argue that originally 
all persons were correctly assessed for the subsidy and taxed 
accordingly, the variations the earlier village assessments 
demonstrate. But time went on, the constables from each 
parish seem have been satisfied they could raise much 
was obtained the previous roll, there were sufficient subsidy- 
men the village. the event individual lapsing, new sub- 
sidymen were supplied, and the various contributions altered 
that the old village totals might the accounts for 

the event full subsidy being levied was not difficult task make 
changes, the tax goods, that 8s., equalled the tax land. 

Mr. Amphlett has suggested his edition the Lay Subsidy Roll for Worcester- 
shire, 1603, edited for the Worcestershire Historical Soc. 1901, that the partitioning 


assessments for the subsidy bears some comparison with the artificial hidation for the 
geld (Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, But difficult agree with 
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the village Styrrup are examined, three subsidymen who appear 
the roll 1625 are missing the next list, but three new 
subsidymen are found contribute. the next roll three more 
have ceased payment, while again the names new subsidymen 
are inserted. But Robert Peace, who has been contributing 
goods, now suddenly assessed lands, while Patrick Cressy 
assessed such manner that the old total, rather double 
the previous total, this double subsidy, raised. There 
can doubt that this deliberate attempt provide the 
old total, obtain which the subsidymen are assessed, not 
their actual wealth, but such manner that the amount raised 
the previous levy could possible collected. the Tuxford 
account find that Dorothy White’s contribution raised, 
while Thomas White’s lowered just sufficiently bring out the 
old total, and the last payment Henry Strutt’s assessment 
changed from goods lands. Also Warsop, the assessment 
for the subsidy 1628, John Butcher, who appears the previous 
roll, not evidence, while two new men are included. keep 
the total stable, there reduction for John Clarke and Henry 
Lukin, but the nature their assessments has been changed from 
goods lands. are here faced with the insoluble question 
whether these two men suffered misfortune and complained 
against their previous assessment the commissioners, they 
had right do, that two new men were put keep the 
total up. the other hand, there might two men able pay, 
and because their payment two the poorer subsidymen 
benefited. John Clarke, however, does not appear the Subsidy 
Roll 1641, although was the parish just before the levy, 
and apparently much reduced circumstances. 

Before forming opinion upon the status those who paid 
towards the subsidy, there are some preliminary questions 
asked. must not merely assume because given man 
assessed bonis that his sole wealth lay movables. are 
entitled believe that all those who were assessed terris were 
freeholders, they are charged ‘with the valuacion theire 
landes’. But there remained class freeholders owning lands 
below the value 20s. yearly, but having goods the value 
over, and these appear the rolls assessed bonis 
have already had occasion note that subsidyman might 
change his assessment from lands goods, from goods lands. 


him when asserts that probably all down the years, subsidies had been assessed 
this manner from the times Danegeld and Domesday Book’. The evidence the 
rolls demonstrates that the subsidy, through the first half Elizabeth’s reign, was cor- 
rectly assessed all who were chargeable it, although after this the signs 
conventional assessment begin appear. But these efforts towards conventionality 


appear limited the time when subsidies similar rate were levied close 
intervals. 
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comparing the rolls, cases like the following are constantly 
occurring 


Farnsfield Eliz. James 1Ch. 
Clifton Eliz. Eliz. Eliz. 
(Rushcliffe) Wm. Addenborrow Fr. Addenborrow 40/- Marg. Addenborrow 
(South Ric. Taylor 20/- Ric. Taylor Ric. Taylor 20/- 
Askham Eliz. Eliz. 
(South Clay).| Law. Smythe 26/8 Law. Smythe 
Edwinstowe Eliz. Eliz. Eliz. 


evident that such contributors were freeholders, though 
just hovering about the 20s. minimum. is, short, unsafe 
assume that men paying terris were the only freeholders paying 
the subsidy. 

For many districts this internal evidence alone available, 
but for Nottinghamshire fortunately possess external means 
for verifying this information. The most important these, 
though not quite exhaustive for the district covered, 
Robert Thoroton’s list freeholders for 1612. There are 
rolls for this exact date, but roll 1606 exists for the Bassetlaw 
division, while roll 1621 includes the Thurgarton hundred. 
Upon comparison the number names which appear both 
Thoroton’s list and the rolls works out for the Bassetlaw hundred 
the rate ninety-three freeholders for the North Clay division, 
eighty for South Clay, and eighty-three for Hatfield. the 
Thurgarton hundred there are sixty-two. Although many these 
freeholders oscillate between assessments lands and goods, 
yet surprising find that some never pay terris all. 
Their numbers are considerable, being twenty-nine for the North 
Clay division, twenty-four for South Clay, and twenty-eight for 
Hatfield. the Thurgarton hundred twenty-seven are never 
assessed terris. Therefore these four districts per cent. 
those people definitely set down Thoroton landowners. 
are never assessed lands, long their names are found 
the Subsidy Rolls. 

Thoroton’s lists freeholders there is, further, 
sional note against name indicating the precise nature the 
holding 1612. These notes deserve comparison with the 
Subsidy Rolls 
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Hatfield division. 
Walesby. Rich.Hurst owned Pays bonis £3. Once 1606 pays 
terris 40/- 
North Clay. 
Misterton. Ed. Edlinton owned windmill and acres land. Pays bonis 
Walkeringham. Rob. Woodhouse (Eliz. only owned 


South Clay. 
Kirton. Mich. Clarkson owned oxgangs assessed terris 
Thurgarton and Leigh. 
Bleasby. Wm. More oxgangs 


acres arable, mess: cott: water-mill. 


Why Robert Newcombe, who owns oxgangs, and William 
More, who owns oxgangs, pay goods, when Michael Clarkson 
Stuart tax-collector are inscrutable, but his aberrations may 
warn against arguing too closely from the terminology the 
records before us. assessment bonis not synonymous with 
assessment movables. 


additional proof this statement afforded the 
Burghley the freeholders there set down, all 


Under Normanton Soar, Thoroton states This whole township Mr. Daniel 
Earles, saving five yardland which Mr. Rich. Fillingham inherits from his 
and there are five more freeholders, but too small mention’. From the rolls for 
1597 Bart. Fillingham was assessed terris 40s. the succeeding rolls Kath. Filling- 
ham assessed 30s. terris, while the roll for 1641 Robert Fillingham was assessed 
for the like amount. 

The relation between property and assessment can sometimes illustrated from 
comparison surveys and terriers with the rolls. the lands belonging 
Gilbert Neville Ragnall (Add. MS. 36981), find that his tenants, George Smith 
and Widow Addy, respectively hold fifty-eight acres one rood, and seventy acres three 
roods, but both are assessed bonis. Bound the same volume survey 
certaine lands lyeinge Fledborrowe, Ragnell, and Dunham, belonging Robert 
Mellish’. there appears that Rich. Pickheaver Dunham held nine acres two 
roods twenty poles. Also Widow Smith the same village held eleven acres three 
roods thirty-one poles arable and five acres one rood marsh land. Both were 
tenants Rob. Mellish and both were assessed bonis. Wm. Clarke Dunham, 
who 1628 was assessed terris sold his land 1631, which contained fifteen 
acres two roods thirty-four poles, and eight acres marsh land. disappears from 
the subsequent subsidies, Further, certain Edward Clarke sold fifty-two acres 
arable land 1628. the roll for 1625, Nicholas Clarke was assessed terris, 
and the Clarke family thenceforth disappears from the rolls. Similarly William 
Hauxmore sold six acres arable land 1620. is, however, assessed bonis, 
but should not inferred that this was his entire holding. 

From St. Andrewes’ estate, taken 1646 (Add. MS. 37720), appears 
that the value the manor house was £400, while the demesne land was worth 
£133 8d. The tenements were valued £181, and the cottages £28 10s. per 
annum. The St. Andrewes family were assessed £30 terris 1625, but this 
gradually diminished 1641. See above, 236. 
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men substance, forty-seven can traced the Bassetlaw 
hundred, seven Newark, nineteen Thurgarton, twenty 
Broxtow, thirteen Bingham, and nine Rushcliffe. But 
these, six freeholders the Bassetlaw hundred are consistently 
assessed goods, two Newark, three Thurgarton, three 
Broxtow, one Bingham, and one Although 
the percentage those Burghley’s list who never appear 
paying lands lower than the percentage such persons 
Thoroton’s list, yet gives additional evidence show that 
freeholders are often assessed bonis, and hence, that not all 
contributors the subsidy that basis must regarded 
men who own land. This evidence, therefore, suggests that 
the landowning element the rural population England was 
considerably larger than would appear from estimates founded 
exclusively upon the Subsidy Rolls. The combined evidence 
the Burghley and Thoroton memoranda too strong 
explained away. 

Finally, there class, and very extensive one, which 
the members, though possessed property above the minima 
for both lands and goods, appear paying indifferently 
either 


Eliz. Ist payment. Eliz. 8rd payment. 


Edwinstowe (Hatfield) John Standlaye terris bonis 
Eliz. Eliz. 
Eastwood (Broxtow) John Fulwood bonis terris 40/- 
Eliz. 1Ch. 
Annesley (Broxtow) Hy. Chawood terris £10 bonis 
Eliz. Eliz. 
Gringley (North Clay) Wm. Walsom bonis terris 40/- 


The reasons for this change are unknown, and are lost with 
the collector’s subsidy and yet these freeholders are 
many them obviously good rural station. The fact that 
that not poor man, while some these men assessed 
goods are termed Gent.’ Esquier’, not only Burghley’s 
list, but the rolls themselves. This may appear minor point, 
but its importance lies the fact that directly opposed 
the contemporary description the subsidy given Henry Best. 
Best says, The wealthiest and more able subsidymen are always 
sette downe much terris, and the meaner sorte them 
bonis’. But freeholder who assessed bonis, indeed 
anything over £5, cannot called the meaner sorte and 


Among the duke Rutland’s MSS. Belvoir Castle, letter dated 1557, 
which one Hugh Thornhill, writing the duke, states that his man lost his con- 
taining the books the subsidy Bassetlaw, Thurgarton, and Newark, but news 
could obtained them although there had been proclamacion good 
and ‘axinge theym churches’: Report, Hist. MSS. Comm., App. iv, 67. 
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thus the wealthier freeholders appear pay quite indifferently 
lands goods. 

Having determined the freeholders for the Bassetlaw and 
Thurgarton hundreds from Thoroton, find, comparing the 
that some names drop out very rapidly. Very few the 
recorded freeholders 1612 are represented men the same 
name the roll 1585, while fewer still are found the roll 
1558. More exactly, the ninety-three freeholders the North 
Clay division 1606, forty names appear 1585 and thirty-three 
1558. the South Clay division, eighty freeholders, the 
names fifty-one occur the roll 1585, while thirty-three 
occur the roll Philip and Mary. Out eighty-five free- 
holders the Hatfield division only thirty-three names can 
traced 1585, while sixteen names only can found 
For Thurgarton hundred there are extant either for 1585 
for the reign Philip and Mary. But comparison the 
rolls far back 1561 shows that only fourteen names correspond 
with the names the sixty-two freeholders who are mentioned 
Thoroton, and found the rolls 1621. Therefore per 
cent. these freeholders the North Clay division, per cent. 
the South Clay division, and per cent. the Hatfield 
division 1612, can traced further back than 1585, the 
rolls. This result striking, for according the rolls majority 
the freeholders 1612 this region appear have been 
holding less than two generations. say definitely that these 
freeholders were not the parish would but one 
tempted guess that many them were not settled there 
until their names appear the Subsidy Rolls. 

For two occasions, nearly hundred years apart, the 
military necessities the government called for extraordinary 
levy and assessment more searching than customary. 1544, 
order finance expedition France, unprecedented 
subsidy was meet the expenses entailed 
the Treaty Ripon, £400,000 was granted ‘for the necessary 
defence and great affaires England and Byasingular 


will observed that the names have not been traced back the rolls 
Henry VIII. The reason for this that they are often imperfect, and hence where 
villages are missing would impossible make comparisons. 

The fact that the rolls various cases are careful indicate where subsidyman 
has adopted alias makes improbable that many freeholders long standing 
are thus disguised later rolls. 

Mr. Dowell states that this expedition said have cost £1,340,000, towards 
the expenses which the king received from parliament the largest grant which 
had that time been made (History Taxation, 181). 

Exch. Lay Subs. 160/303. There are two rolls extant for levies made the 
Newark and Bassetlaw hundreds during 1641, one for ordinary double subsidy 
which previous reference has been made, and the other being the levy for the 
£400,000. 
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and fortunate chance each assessment recorded upon extant 
roll. full each roll that must necessity have included 
all the householders the various parishes. Thus, there are 
the roll for 1641 fifty-eight names for Clarborough, seventy for 
Hayton cum Tilne, seventy-two for Clayworth cum Wiseton, 
sixty-four for Gringley, and one hundred and five for Misterton 
cum Stockwith. the ordinary subsidy for 1641 there are nine 
names for Clarborough, six for Hayton cum Tilne, twelve for 
Clayworth, seven for Gringley, and nine for Misterton cum 
Stockwith. These villages have been selected random. The 
ordinary rolls which follow 1612 show gradual disappearance 
the freeholders that year, that the time the subsidy 
for 1641 reached, not one-half those Thoroton’s list who 
ever pay the subsidies are still continuing the rolls. But 
comparing the roll for the extraordinary levy 1641 with 
the normal roll that year, find that some those who 
have disappeared from the subsidy are still the parish, though 
from the nature their contributions diminished wealth. 
Thus, out ninety-three freeholders for North Clay 1612 only 
thirty are assessed the normal roll 1641, while the names 
thirty-six more occur the extraordinary roll. The same roll 
reveals the names fourteen freeholders out the eighty 
recorded for the South Clay division, addition the thirty-four 
who consistently pay the subsidy. Hatfield, out eighty- 
five freeholders, thirty-six names continue through the ordinary 
rolls, while eleven names which have vanished from them appear 
the singularly full list 1641. Therefore, per cent. the 
freeholders the North Clay division have not only disappeared 
from the rolls, but cannot traced the very complete list 
1641, which they must have been included were they resident 
the parish. like manner, per cent. the freeholders 
1612 have vanished from South Clay and per cent. from 
Hatfield. Yet the interval between 1612 and 1641 hardly 
generation, and the North Clay division, where the least change 
has taken place, over quarter the freeholders cannot traced. 

Turning once again the list the Burghley memorandum, 
and comparing the parishes mentioned both this and 
Thoroton, find another disappearance freeholders. Thus, 
the nineteen freeholders the North Clay division 
mentioned the former who occur the rolls, only two 
persons the same name are still holding 1612. the 
South Clay division five names out eleven, Hatfield six out 
eight, and Thurgarton five out sixteen, coincide. 

these relatively rapid changes took place among the free- 
holding population would not surprising find that those 
who were not freeholders likewise vanished, and that the per- 
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centage lapses would Therefore, having selected 
the roll 1606, have compared with the great roll 1641 
those parishes fully which Thoroton makes mention, while 
those villages which notes the freeholders have only 
compared the names those who are not found the list. The 
result is, that out sixty-three names the North Clay division 
for 1606, only thirty-five names can found 1641, while 
the South Clay division sixteen only can found out forty- 
eight. the Hatfield division, the forty names the roll 
1606, only sixteen can traced the subsidies and the complete 
roll for the levy the £400,000. That is, Hatfield per cent., 
North Clay per cent., and South Clay per cent. the 
people included the roll 1606, but not known freeholders, 
have completely vanished from the parishes which they were 
found 1641. 

has been already stated that, addition the very 
complete roll recording the levy for the expenses entailed the 
Treaty Ripon, there record another great levy for 
Henry last French expedition. the names assessed both 
rolls are counted, found that 817 names are the North 
Clay roll for 873 names the same division the roll 
1641. Apart from the village Saundby, the figures for which 
are 791 names are recorded for 1544, and 871 for 
1641. This implies that numerically there has been very great 


change the population the division for one hundred 


But examining the names detail both rolls, soon becomes 
evident that this superficial stability cloaks large amount 
movement. 791 names the roll for 1544, only 131 survive 
until That is, only per cent. those living the 
villages North Clay the latter date could claim that their 
ancestors were living the village one hundred years before. 


Nottinghamshire, the estates the archbishop York, there was large 
and important class copyholders inheritance who enjoyed virtual security 
tenure. The fines alienation copyhold tenements within these manors were 
small and certain. 

For this village there are twenty-eight names the earlier and only two the 
later roll. From the evidence the ordinary subsidy rolls clear that more names 
should included for the parish 1641. 

the number names for some villages the great roll 1641 multiplied 
three, give low estimate possible the population the village, the 
product greater than, almost equals, the population for 1801. The following are 
examples 


1641 1801 


See the last column the table 248. 
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however, the village totals are examined, once 
evident that some parishes there has been decline, and 
others growth, the tax-paying population. More exactly, 
eight parishes show increase and eight decrease, while one 
the number names remains constant. The following table 
gives the number names the roll for 1544 the first column, 
and the second column the number the roll for 1641. The 
third column indicates the number identical names found 
both rolls. 


comparing the roll for 1544 with that 1557 are 
enabled discover which those assessed the subsidy 
the latter date were not living the parish thirteen years pre- 
viously. the 122 names occurring for the North Clay division 
1557, only can traced back 1544. That is, per cent. 
those assessed the roll 4-5 Philip and Mary not appear 
the roll 34-5 Henry VIII, and view the great detail 
the latter roll legitimate conclude that they were not 
dwelling the various parishes. 

From this evidence only possible draw one conclusion, 
and that that the rural population Nottinghamshire during 
the years which elapsed between the issuing the first and last 
subsidy roll our series was undergoing great changes. That 
they are not the outcome sudden disturbance, but are con- 
tinually proceeding, proved conclusively the arrangement 
the subsidy lists parallel columns. the names for parish 
early subsidy are written down, and the names recurring 
the next roll containing the parish are written alongside, will 
found that blank spaces occur, while new names have 
added. the same method followed, not for two rolls, but for 
fifteen, covering period about one hundred years, will 
found that names continually disappear, while new names occur, 
themselves turn vanishing, leaving finally perhaps one family 
running through the series for parish, family which generally 
that the lord the manor, wealthy freeholder. Thus, 
counting the number names found the rolls Philip and 
Mary, and Eliz., which run through the double subsidy 
1641, the result follows, being remembered that there are 
rolls for 1557 for the four last divisions 
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North Clay division 128 =19% 


Upon one obscure question affecting the interpretation the 
rolls, the Nottinghamshire series gives direct information. 
the work which reference has already been made Henry Best 
says, Some subsidymen they (the commissioners) will onely 
bearers, and the other side, subsidymen some whoe formerley 
have beene but bearers, accordingly they finde them ability 
and altered theire estates’. also gives extract relating 
Elmswell Yorkshire, which two names occur, and after- 
wards explains the noticeable that the 
extract from the roll there made mention 
and likewise the Nottinghamshire rolls have never found 
any reference the name. But the exact status bearer 
quite clear—he was one those persons who were not possessed 
sufficient means warrant their inclusion the subsidy roll. 
That did not fall far short the requisite minima clear 
from the fact that his wealth increased would placed 
the rolls the next levy. certain that bearer such 
ever appears the extant assessments, but the other hand 
there are grounds for the belief that some contributors were 
bearers who had been raised the dignity subsidymen. 
example found Cromwell (Thurgarton). 1618 and 1625 
George Horner assessed bonis, but 1629, the first 
payment the subsidy, George Horner not evidence, while 
one Thomas Cooke assessed bonis. Yet the second 


rate for the Subsidy. 1641. 
Assessors for the subsidy there Best 


William Pindar. 

Henry Best bonis 

William Whitehead bonis £3. The bill ends here. 
Henry Best his rate for the subsidy bonis, which for two subsidies commeth 
2/8 per pound 37/4, whereof himself pay 31/4 and Edward Lynsley his 
William Whitehead, bonis commeth 16/-, whereof William Pindar 
bearer with him payeth 3/4, and Richard Parrott, another bearer with him 2/8, soe 
that his owne part commeth but 10/- just:’ Rural Economy Yorkshire, 86. 

Mr. Tawney (The Agrarian Problem the Sixteenth Century, 461) prints letter 

from the tenants North Wheatley the king, dated 1629. there stated 
that twelve persons the village contribute the subsidy, while there are two 
hundred tenants the parish. the roll for 1628 eleven names occur. The 
correspondence noteworthy, for there room left for any bearers, and had such 
been paying they would certainly have been included. The two hundred tenants 
looks conventional figure. 
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payment for the same subsidy, Thomas Cooke not mentioned, 
while George Horner reappears, taxed for his previous amount. 
Similar entries appear sporadically through the county. 
probable that some the men whom have shown have 
disappeared from the rolls, but still living the parish, 
had their places taken the subsidy bearer, who, his 
estate having increased, was then deemed sufficient wealth 

may convenient summarize the most definite con- 
clusions suggested comparison the available rolls for 
Nottinghamshire. the first place, least per cent. the 
known freeholders appearing 1606 had vanished 1641, 
the three divisions the county where comparison was possible, 
while comparatively few the names Burghley’s list, 1570, 
appear 1606. the three divisions the Bassetlaw hundred, 
least per cent. the people assessed 1606, other than 
those known freeholders, have lapsed 1641, while the 
most only per cent. the surnames occurring the roll 
Philip and Mary occur the last roll. Finally, throughout 
all parishes the rolls, subsidymen are continually falling out, 
replaced others, who their turn lapse. Now every 
one these results points the same conclusion, that the 
population the county Nottingham between the years 1558 
and 1641 was highly mobile condition. would expected 
that the names tenants, leaseholders, and even copyholders, 
might gradually disappear, but one was hardly prepared for 
rapid disappearance freeholders within the short period from 
1612 1641. Whatever the explanation these figures may be, 
and probably complex, they indicate change greater than 
any due the ordinary chances life, and therefore seems 
permissible infer that the rural population, contrary the 
general conception, was not permanently rooted its native 
soil. demonstrated that Nottinghamshire does 
not present abnormal case, but such comparison has been 
made the rolls other counties suggests that Nottinghamshire 
will not prove remarkable any rate, this much 
certain, that any uncompromising assertion the stability 
the rural population under the Tudors and Stuarts deserves 
revision the light this fiscal evidence. Peyton. 


The names the subsidy rolls for Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire lapse 
exactly the same fashion those for Nottinghamshire, thereby demonstrating that 
the latter county presents extreme case. For instance, Leightonstone hundred, 
Huntingdonshire, there are 124 names mentioned the roll James Lay 
Subs. 122/203), whereas only these can found the roll Charles (Exch. 
Lay Subs. 122/211). the same way, the 112 persons the roll for Corby hundred, 
Northamptonshire, for James (Exch. Lay Subs. 157/393), can trace more 
than the roll 3-4 Charles (Exch. Lay Subs. 157/415). 
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The Privy Council 1679 


April 1679 Charles and the privy council met 
Whitehall. They allowed petition from William Penn, 
granted passes beyond the sea, considered reports from the 
committee trade, and decided hear certain petitioners 
the first council May. Soend the minutes the sixty-seventh 
volume the Register. The remaining leaves are blank, and 
their bareness seems speak abrupt transition and things 
incomplete for the privy council which had been constituted 
the Restoration never did business again. Those best informed 
about court knew already that changes were talked Four days 
later the councillors met for the last time, thanked and dis- 
missed. Easter Sunday, April,? councillors were bidden 
attend the king Whitehall, where received the sacrament, 
and the afternoon convened them extraordinary 
Then declaration was read for him the lord chancellor: 
Resolution Hee hath taken matter Great Importance to. 
His Crowne Government and one which hoped would 
advantageous his kingdom thereafter. gave thanks his 
councillors for their service the past but because there were 
many them had been driven employ smaller number 
foreign committee, sometimes the Advices some few 
success had followed and great dissatisfaction, which left the 
government too weak cope with danger. This must prevent 
the future, would dispense with small and secret bodies, 
and constitute new privy council which would for the 
digestion all business. The members would choose from 
the several parts the state, who were best informed about 
and the constant advice this council would thereafter 
govern his kingdom, together with the frequent use parliament, 
which ‘he takes the true Auncient Constitution this 


The duke York Lord Dartmouth, March 1679, Add. MS. (British 
Museum) 18447, fo. Barillon, dispatch Louis XIV, Archives des Affaires 
Angleterre, Transcripts from Paris (Baschet), xl, April 1679 (n.s.) 
see Christie, Life Shaftesbury (London, 1871), ii. 326. 

The London Gazette, April 1679. The date wrongly given the 19th 
The Memoirs Sir John Reresby (London, 1875), 167. 

Diary the Earl Anglesey, Add. MS. 18730, April 1679. 
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State Accordingly the present council was 
now abolished. 

the new council the princes the blood were 
members, besides whom there would always thirty councillors, 
half them officers the king, half them members who held 
office under him. The first fifteen, who were the king’s chief 
officials, Privy Councellours their Places’; then 
ten out the several ranks the nobility, and finally five 
commoners, whose knowne Abilityes, Interest, and Esteeme 
the Nation, shall render them without all Further, 
there would lord president the council and secretary 
Scotland, when there was lord president, when the 
secretary was England, these officials not being reckoned 
the thirty, which number was otherwise time exceeded. 
some extent the choice councillors was twos: for the 
care the church, the archbishop Canterbury and the bishop 
London for the law, the lord chancellor and one the chief 
for the navy, the admiral and the master the 


ordnance for the treasury, the lord treasurer and the chancellor 


the exchequer; while there were two dukes, two 
marquesses, two earls, two viscounts, and two The 
councillors were named the declaration, received notice 
Altogether there were thirty-three them.® 

The new council assembled the following day. Immediately 
the news was carried about. The king proceeding the house 
lords addressed parliament 


Lords and Gentlemen, 

thought requisite acquaint you with what have done now 
this Day; which is, that have established new Privy Council, the 
constant Number which shall never exceed Thirty. 

have made Choice such Persons are worthy and able advise 
Me; and resolved, all weighty and important Affairs, next 
the Advice Great Council Parliament (which shall very 
often consult with), advised this Privy Council. 

could not make great Change, without acquainting both Houses 
Parliament. 


Notice was inserted the Gazette, and the declaration was pub- 
lished broadside, while numerous letters the days following 
contain accounts and opinions There was much wonder 


Privy Council Register, April 1679. Ibid. 

Add. MS. 32520, fo. 251; Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, 
55, 58; Privy Council Register, April 1679. 

For the summons Sir William Temple, see Add. MS. 9800, fo. 146. 

Privy Council Register, April 1679. Lords’ Journals, xiii. 530. 

The London Gazette, April 1679; His Majesties Declaration for the Dissolu- 
tion his late Privy-Council, and for Constituting New one, made the Council- 
Chamber Whitehall, April the Twentieth, 1679. his Majesties special Command, 
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about the new plan, who was responsible for it, and what was 
the intention the king. greater change could hardly take 
place the government any State,’ said the French ambas- 
sador, that which the King England has resolved.’ 

This sudden dissolving the council and establishing new 
one with announcement reform the most interesting episode 
the history the privy council. The motives which caused 
were concealed the time, just the preparations were 
shrouded secrecy. was not clearly understood then, and 
has not been since. There has always been mystery the 
author the scheme, why Charles furthered it, and what were 
the actual consequences. Since much information has not been 
available, speculation and theory have held their sway. Certain 
material which would explain all the doubtful things does not 
now exist, and would seem that some what the student 
most desires was never put upon record. Notwithstanding this, 
completer study can now undertaken. 

The most ingenious and best known the older theories 
that Macaulay his essay Sir William Temple 1838. 
was his opinion that the scheme was due altogether Temple, 
who wished save the king his extremity, but who planned 
also permanent change the constitution. believed that 
Temple, seeing with apprehension the continued encroachment 
parliament upon the executive, and the uneasiness with which 
the king endured this, desired establish new body inter- 


mediate between parliament and the king and more effective 


the old privy council. Parliament, properly the legislative, was, 
through its power checking the executive, rapidly arrogating 
itself all the functions government. some other body, 
partly controlled the king, could made represent the great 
interests the kingdom, and could made also check upon 
him, the people would pleased, parliament would interfere less, 
and the king would endure the new control more willingly. 
Macaulay found the solution the words Barillon, that the new 
council was small assembly other words, that 
was representative all the important classes the realm, 
that might take over some the power and some the 
functions parliament, and become itself.a miniature parlia- 


London, 1679; Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Kenyon MSS., 14, Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, 55, 58. 

Christie, Life Shaftesbury, vol. ii, app., cix, using Barillon’s dispatch; see 
Transcripts from Paris (Baschet), xl, May 1679 (n.s.). 

Barillon said was making des Etats [States] and not des conseils 
[councils]’: Sir William Temple, ‘Memoirs’, Works (London, Professor 
Lodge, Political History England, viii. 162, says: ‘The best contemporary 
criticism was that Barillon, who declared that was not council but assembly 


see the ambassador’s words only apt remark little significance. 
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ment. Macaulay puts forward his hypothesis only con- 
jecture cites evidence whatsoever support it, and, 
far know, the immense mass evidence now existing 
for the study this period nothing can found substantiate it. 
His explanation, true, may partly correct, but bases 
his opinion upon the account given Sir William Temple, who 
says nothing all this, while the statesmen 
the time, who made comments when the event took place, are 
equally silent. Rather, think, the explanation sought 
some extent the constitutional development the period, 
but particularly the political exigencies the time when the 
change was made. 


After the Restoration, before 1649, the council that assisted 
the king governing the country was the privy council, but 
the actual importance this body had been steadily diminishing. 
The tendency which had begun the days Edward and 
Elizabeth, and continued under the Stuarts, had hastened its pace 
after the Restoration. The council, having become too large for 
ready decision and swift dispatch, was divided into committees, 
and the larger business handed over either the most important 
the committees group the king’s favourite councillors 
meeting apart with the king. From 1660 1667 there had been 
the informal foreign committee, which Clarendon describes, and 
which Pepys refers the cabinet cabal; from 1668 there 
had been the committee foreign affairs, which continued 
stigmatized the cabinet. Gradually all matters real impor- 
tance were first discussed this smaller body, and more and 
more they were really decided there. Examination the Privy 
Council Registers connexion with the minutes the committee 
foreign affairs shows that although the council still gave formal 
approbation greater affairs, those affairs were really brought 
issue the foreign committee, while the council busied itself 
with routine and The result was that many the 
members ceased attending meetings the council, that the 
larger meetings there were usually about twenty present, though 
sometimes thirty came for graver matters while, the other 
hand, discontented courtiers and leaders parliament, well 
those farther off who watched the governance the kingdom, 
came believe that the privy council was being reduced 
impotence, and its power given secret body beyond the 
law and yet not clearly Again and again the 


Macaulay, Sir William Temple 

Compare, for example, State Papers, Foreign, Entry Books, Miscellaneous, 
11, March 1671/2, with Privy Council Register, March 

December 1678 Mr. Powle said: have observed that, late, those 
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commons objected this, and made efforts drive out ministers 
and bring the privy council under their would have 
these men out the Ministry,’ said speaker 1678. ‘In short, 
these Officers not removed, the King cannot have bread.’ 
was answered one who remonstrated that the foreign 
ministers would say: Must stay till the Parliament has put 

1667 Pepys reports conversation the effect that the 
privy council knew nothing whatever about the state the 
kingdom regard war peace, nor who was that directed 
few years later Sir William Coventry published 
pamphlet which declared that the private cabal White- 
hall engrossed all important business and withheld from privy 
council and 1678 members asserted the house 
commons that the troubles the kingdom arose because the 
king acted the advice private ministers, who ought 
removed that cabinet had brought the nation into difficulties 
that cabal was not established this time, when 
attacks were being made upon the duke York, they were made 
also upon members the ‘My Lord Treasurer was 
struck at, and some others the Cabinet Council,’ says Reresby, 
referring parliamentary these designs were 
personal and political, they were also directed against the weaken- 
ing the privy council, constitutional change which did not 
cease attacked until the reign Anne. The discontent 
thus engendered might become formidable factor any political 

great crisis was now hand. After the days Worcester 
and the wanderings abroad, the lowest ebb Charles’s fortune 
was reached the end 1678. The causes which produced 
this had long been working, and contemporaries noticed them 
decade before. 1667 Pepys marvelled that prince, come 


things the greatest moment are done without any Council all; done corner. 
for the Prorogation and the Dissolution the last Parliament, there was not one 
word the advice the Privy Council it. fear advice was asked’: Grey’s 
Debates, vi. 408. 

Grey’s Debates, 329, 332, 353, 357. pp. 353, 354. 

Diary, June 1667. 

Englands Appeal from the Private Cabal White-Hall the Great Council the 
Nation, &c., 1673. 

State Papers, Domestic, Charles May 1678. 

cheife aime agt the Duke, but attended with designes 
also agt lesser ones, myselfe and others the Cabinett’: The earl Danby 
Sir William Temple, November 1678, Add. MS. 28054, fo. 196. 

Memoirs, pp. 152, 153. 

For the activity the committee foreign affairs 1678 see Dom., 
Entry Books, li, April 1678; xliii, July 1678 Dom., King William’s Chest, 
November 1678. 
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with all the love and prayers and good liking his people, 
who have given greater signs loyalty and willingness serve 
him with their estates than ever was done any people, hath 
lost all soon, that miracle what way man could devise 
lose much little Shaftesbury and Arlington 
fell away from him, and was harassed unceasingly the 
commons. Then came the ruin and confusion the popish plot 
1678. According Barillon, the beginning the next 
year Charles sought assistance from France any conditions 
which the king France might His friends had been 
driven his supporters seemed abandon him. Even 
the bed chamber Lords and Grooms there were but very few 
that the King could confide in.’ Hastily summoned England, 
Sir William Temple says: never saw any man more sensible 
the miserable condition his affairs, than found his Majesty.’ 
told me, had none left, with whom could much 
speak them confidence, since Lord Treasurer’s being 
was the opinion Temple that Monmouth, Essex, 
and the duchess Portsmouth had combined remove Danby, 
and that Monmouth, Essex, and Sunderland were working with 
Shaftesbury, whom they were resolved bring again into 
King certainly inclines not stiff formerly 
advancing only those that exalt Prerogative,’ wrote Algernon 
was this moment that Charles undertook 
alter the constitution the privy council and the same time 
placate his opponents. 

The scheme has been ascribed Sir William Temple, 
principally because himself claimed it. his ‘Memoirs’, 
written few years gives full account it. 
wished break the power the king’s opponents. The new 
parliament was every day more violent but there was this 
time little authority the Crown, that would dangerous 
dissolve and have parliament until the present humours 
might cool’. therefore conceived the idea such new 
council might gain credit with parliament, including its 
most influential leaders. There would thus quiet for both 
king and people, and with such council the king might with 
less danger dissolve parliament necessary. ‘This whole matter’, 


Diary, July 1667. 

Transcripts from Paris (Baschet), xl, 12, January, February 1679 
See Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs Great Britain and Ireland, (Edinburgh, 1771), 
vol. ii, app., pp. 208, 209. 

Memoirs Thomas, Earl Ailesbury (Roxburghe Club, 1890), 38. 

Memoirs’, Works, ii. 506, 507. 

507. Letters (London, 1742), 24. 


They were first published 1691/2. The first authorized edition appeared 
1709. 
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says, ‘was consulted and deduced upon paper, only between 
the King and me, and lasted the debate and digestion about 
Then advised that should communicated 
few the king’s most intimate friends, and was bidden 
reveal Sunderland, Essex, and the lord chancellor Finch, who 
were keep the secret. Apparently Temple believed that 
was solely responsible for the plan the time when Charles 
began urge the inclusion His account 
explicit, and his good faith evident. 

Most his contemporaries not give the credit which 
reserves for himself. Algernon Sidney, writing the day when 
public announcement was made, says: friend yours and 
mine is, far understand, the author all this and 
and two more can well agree amongst themselves, believe they 
will have the management almost all businesses’; and 
another letter explains that meant Sunderland, Essex, and 
the same day also Barillon sent lengthy dispatch 
speaks Monmouth, Sunderland, Holles, and the 
duchess Portsmouth promoting the plan and the negotia- 
tions with Shaftesbury, but not word about Temple.** The 
duke York Brussels, watching English affairs with keenest 
interest, seemed not certainly informed, but was inclined 
give credit Monmouth and the Duke 
Monmouth was believed the bottom these councils,’ 
says Burnet says nothing about while Lord 
Keeper Guilford seems ascribe the scheme Van 
Beunigen, Dutch ambassador, writing the States General, 
speaks Holles, Shaftesbury, Monmouth, and the duchess 
The tradition soon became established, however, 


Temple, Works, ii. 507, 508, 509. 

510. Letters, pp. 34, 35, 61. 

Transcripts from Paris (Baschet), xl, May 1679 (n.s.); see Christie, Life 
Shaftesbury, vol. ii, app., pp. cix, cx. should said that Barillon may not have 
been close association with Temple, whom regarded the Dutch interest 
Transcripts, xl, July 1679. 

The duke York the prince Orange, May 1679, Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Foljambe MSS., 15, 129. Memoirs, 167. 

History Own Time (ed. Osmund Airy), ii. 209. 

They were such parliament, that the Essex then Imployment the 
treasury, others his faction abroad, did not thinck they would act such maner 
should promote their projects, never Rested till they had procured dissolution. 
Whether was designed Not know Not, but succeeded, that upon these Men’s 
Councell, the Made New Model his Councell’: Add. MS. 32520, fo. 250, 251. 

Deze notabele veranderinghe het maniement van zacchen van Staet 
werdt geseigt weezen, voor zooweel forme aengaet, een concept van mylord 
Holles, ende dat het dese gelegendheid meest levendigh gemaecht door den 
grave van Shaftsburry, ende dat myn heer den hertog van Monmouth, ende ooch 
mevrouwe hertoginne van Portsmouth (zoo veele seggen zeccherlyck weeten) 
gecontribueert hebben omme det jmaechelych macchen’: Secret State Corre- 
spondence between England and the Netherlands, Add. MS. 17677, SSS, fo. 247. 
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that Sir William Temple was the author. sudden short- 
lived turn always went the name sir William Temple’s 
scheme,’ says Dartmouth note written his copy Burnet,*° 
while Speaker Onslow the eighteenth century, also annotating 
Burnet, ascribes the entire plan Most modern 
writers have adopted this view,” though with some scepticism 
recent years. 

criticism may said, the one hand, that contem- 
poraries who are silent about Temple who ascribe the plan 
others were first not informed, because the secrecy which 
the preparations were made, and then saw rather the part taken 
the great political leaders; the other hand, that many 
who afterwards supported the pretensions Temple apparently 
gave this support the strength his own testimony. 
estimating Temple’s activity should not forgotten that 
during this time was distracted private bereavement. 
Writing the end March correspondent says: cannot 
omitt telling your Excellency the unhappy accident befallen 
Him, the losse His daughter who dead the Small pox.’ 
And month later Sir William appeals one his friends For 
God sake lay none faults neglects charge, that 
have been guilty your Lordship since coming over. 
know there have come severall your letters that never 
answerd. ... The truth heart broken with blow 
receaved the most sensible parte it, that have done 
nothing since should doe, and fear never shall 
may observed conclusion that two his contemporaries 
assert explicitly that the plan was Temple’s. Sir Robert 
Southwell, well acquainted with the affairs Whitehall, writing 
the day after the announcement, says: ‘My Lord Sunderland 
seems great trust, and Sir William Temple close with 
him. The declaration, told, was his The earl 
Ailesbury, also contemporary, and well informed, but writing 
his reminiscences half century later, declares good friend 
Sir William Temple was truly the interest the Crown and 
stop breach old house ready fall, and that was, 

See Burnet, History His Own Time (Oxford, 1833), ii. 203 

This change was his work, except the bringing the lord 
But pamphleteer writing shortly after this time good account with excellent 
comments has nothing say about Temple: The Fatal Consequences the Want 
System the Conduct Public Affairs (London, 1757), pp. 

Courtenay, Memoirs the Life, Works, and Correspondence Sir William 
Temple (London, 1836), ii. 34-44; Hallam, Constitutional History England (ed. 
1884), ii, Ranke, History England (Oxford, 1875), iv. 78. 

Letters Roger Meredith and Temple unnamed correspondents, Foreign, 
Holland, April, May 1679 (n.s.). 

Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, iv. 505. 
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advising the king dissolve his privy council and bring 
certain number both houses, with very few the old 
ones.’ Altogether seems probable that some the plan 
Temple describes originated with him, and that the formal 
and theoretical part the work may really have been his. But 
not only probable from all that know Charles and the 
court, but also deducible from the evidence, that the scheming 
and the work adjustment were done the king and the 
principal politicians. Because much this seems have been 
done without his knowledge, and also because his honest and 
naive mind, Temple was inclined exaggerate his share the 

That the motives which led the adoption the scheme 
were political rather than constitutional there can 
and Temple’s own words afford the beginning 
1679 the position Charles was had been the early 
part 1668, after the disasters the Dutch war and the fall 
Clarendon: his only hope lay obtaining the support 
those who opposed Barillon says that the change was 
made because the king’s position was desperate, and order 
that might obtain the support the that Mon- 
mouth urged it, that Sunderland approved because could 
longer bear the weight affairs alone, and that the duchess 
Portsmouth through fear did not oppose Burnet declares 
that Charles was merely dismissing the creatures Danby, and 
bringing the chief men both time when 
parliament believed that the council was more important than 
really was, changes the council well the ministry 


Memoirs Thomas, Earl Ailesbury, 34. 

himself declares that was unfit for court: Works, ii. 487; and Onslow 
notes that too honest for those times’: Burnet, History His Own Time, 
ii. 203 

This was substantially the conclusion Roger North, Lives the Norths 
(ed. Jessopp, London, 1890), 234; Dalrymple, Memoirs, 49; and Miss 
Foxcroft, Life Halifax (London, 1898), 145. 

suis informé qu’il une negociation secrette depuis quelques jours entre 
les principaux chefs des caballes Parlement Roy d’Angleterre; qui 
traite iroit changer entierement conseil privé direction des finances mettre 
dans les premieres charges dans des affaires les gens qui ont esté 
jusques present les plus opposés cour. Ils promettent leur part faire 
sorte que Majesté Britanique ait suffisamment pour les necessités 
pour ses besoins particuliers’: Barillon Louis XIV, Transcripts from 
Paris (Baschet), xl, April 1679 (n.s.). See Christie, Life Shaftesbury, ii. 326, 
327. And few days later wrote: prince que c’estoit seul moyen qui 
luy restoit pour éviter une ruine entiere, que satisfaction qu’il donne ses peuples 
fera prendre chambre basse tous les expediens necessaires pour soutenir les 
despenses luy fait mesme esperer qu’il aura l’argent son par- 
ticulier’: Transcripts, xl, May 1679 

History Own Time (ed. Airy), ii. 209. 
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were watched with and changes please the commons 
had been talked 1668 Pepys speaks design 
drop certain members the council for the purpose 
admitting some the commons opposed the 1679 
Charles was attempting engage some his enemies taking 
them into the 

The reconstitution the council probably involved less 
radical changes personnel than would appear. February 
1679 the council contained forty-six members. After was 
remodelled April contained Twenty-two 
the old council, nearly half, went into the new body, making 
two-thirds it. Some those who were abandoned with the 
old council were prominent men like the duke York the 
earl Danby, whom the king’s enemies had overthrown, but 
others were inconsequential members who had previously had 
little weight. Those admitted new were either stanch upholders 
the king, like North and Temple, like Shaftesbury and 
Powle, opponents whom the king was compelled placate. 
meeting held fortnight before the change was made, Charles 
was present with twenty-eight members, whom seventeen were 
retained the reorganized has been conjectured 
that the king depended principally upon the fifteen official 
but least four them had been leaders the 
opposition and the lords and commoners estimated that 
ten more had been conspicuous the opposition.5® Altogether, 
the larger part the new council was made the king’s 
and this was afterwards seen so; but must 
remembered that nearly half this part had been the old 
council well. 

the purpose the scheme was political, the political 
results seemed disappointing. Temple always believed that the 

town talkes great changes bee amongst Our Ministers and the 


Councill’: William Bridgman Sir Joseph Williamson, Dom., Charles II, 
part July 1673. 

1665 there said have been plan reconstitute the treasury, 
that should manage it, one Lord and two Commoners and might so, when 
the Parliament sits they would raise the King what money pleased’: Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Warr iv. 303. 

Diary, January 1667/8. 

Ailesbury says that was argued these lords and gentlemen could not 
fly the king’s face openly they did until called council’: Memoirs Thomas, 
Earl Ailesbury, 34, 35. 

Privy Council Register, fo. ii; April 1679. 

Privy Council Register, April 1679. 

Temple says they were ever the present chief officers his Crown and 
Household, who being all his Majesty’s known trust, well choice, would 
sure keep the council steady the true interest his Majesty and the Crown’ 
ii. 508. Christie, Life Shaftesbury, ii. 324, 325. 

According one authority, least seventeen members belonged the Country 
Party’: H.C. Life 149. The bias some not certainly known. 
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announcement was received with and perhaps 
was among ordinary folk England and some quarters 
admits, however, that the commons received 
coldly and the records parliament that day, well extant 
accounts the proceedings, indicate that was heard thought- 
ful silence, with encouragement And when few 
days after the change was alluded the commons, was 
with suspicion and cannot but think that this 
was save themselves, and not for the good the Nation. 
what good can expect from it?’ fear this change the 
Council has done great good; the old leaven there 
still.’ Coventry believed scarcely possible that the council 
could please king and parliament the same time, and this 
was speedily seen the Almost immediately the 
members who had formerly been opponents the court divided 
sharply into those who, like Shaftesbury, continued outspoken 
opposition distasteful and those who attempting 
work with the king lost the countenance the commons.® 
the other hand, the supporters the king felt that had 
made complete surrender his enemies, that had remodelled 
his council suit his opponents, and that had taken into his 


acquainted them with it, they all received with equal amazement 
and pleasure. Lord Chancellor said, looked like thing from heaven, fallen 
into his Majesty’s breast: Lord Essex, that would leave the Parliament and the 
nation the same dispositions the King which found his coming in: and 


Lord Sunderland approved much any.’ declares that there was general 


applause the country, bonfires the city, joy Ireland, and warm approval 
Holland: Temple, Works, ii. 509, 511. 

There great expectation great advantage from this new change’: Colonel 
Edward Cooke Ormonde, April 1679, Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., 
new series, 56. All that have yet spoken with, seem much pleased’: Algernon 
Sidney Henry Savile, April 1679, Letters, says: Mais les 
demonstrations joye publique n’ont pas esté aussi grandes qu’on 
Maire Londres ordonna qu’on fit des feux joye jour que changement 
conseil fust ses ordres furent executés, mais fust pas avec beaucoup 
d’empressement, n’y eut pas grand concours peuple’: Transcripts, xl, 
May 1679 

Lords’ Journals, xiii. Commons’ Journals, ix. 599, 600; Grey’s Debates, 
vii. 129. the other hand, according Barillon, ‘la chambre des communes 
tesmoigné que résolution prise par Majesté Brittanique pouvoit estre fort 
advantageuse Royaume dans les suittes’: Transcripts, xl, May 1679 (n.s.). 

Are come here give Money, for some few new men being put into the 
Privy and shall such things have done hope the 
King will not leave one the Council that was the giving such advice have 
must not the addition four five persons the Council that will 
it; must thoroughly done’: Colonel Birch, April 1679; Grey’s Debates, 
vii. 144, vii. 197. 

Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, 57; Reresby, 
Memoirs, Debates, vii. 265-78. 

Ossory Ormonde, April 1679, Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormondz 
MSS., new series, 55; Barillon, dispatch, Transcripts, xl, May 1679 (n.s.). 

Algernon Sidney Henry Savile, April 1679, Letters, 45. 
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service those who had been most zealous thwarting 
‘It very certain that never was Court seen such com- 
position, and melancholy sight for true good subject see.’ 
His brother was amazed that cast aside ‘so many his 
truest servants, and put all his affairs into the hands those 
who for many years have oposed and obstructed and thought 
‘all things tend Republike Charles seems have been 
sceptical about the working the body, and apparently 
cared little what was said about it. Ailesbury relates that 
intended ‘the new council should sit only for form sake, and 
was not let into any one secret State’, and declares 
that the king told him that had left his father out because 
loved him. fish! they have put set men about 
me, but they shall know But the new councii 
failed ultimately, was mistrusted parliament and not 
trusted the king, did succeed the most important thing 
for which was brought into being: must reckoned one 
the principal means which Charles, playing his part with 
patience and skill, was able stay his misfortunes until reaction 
came his favour.” 

The number the new council was smaller. This attracted 
great attention 1679, but was probably the one reform 
which Charles was sincere attempting. That the number was 
fixed thirty was based apparently upon the experience 
many years previous. seems have been about many 
used attend, and the largest number which could usually 
expected. Before this time was noticed that the council was 
too large effective. Pepys and Clarendon had both spoken 
it, and Charles himself alluded his declaration, though 
Temple says little about his account the change. 
this part the plan alone the king remained constant, for 
the end his reign the number was apparently thirty-four, 
including the lord president and secretary state for Scot- 
Further, seems have been determined make 


Add. MS. 32520, fo. 251. Les affaires vont estre entre les mains ceux qui 
ont depuis quelques années tesmoigné ouvertement s’opposer tous les desseins 
cour, toutes les volontés Majesté Britanique’: Barillon Louis XIV, 
Transcripts, xl, May 1679 (n.s.). See Christie, vol. ii, app., cx. 

Memoirs Thomas, Earl Ailesbury, 37. 

The duke York the prince Orange, May 1679, Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Foljambe 15, 129, 

Memoirs Thomas, Earl Ailesbury, 34, 35. 

Whereas the Faction intended make Property him, made sure Work 
serving his own Turn upon them; but not without immense And, 
accordingly, this very remarkable State Art, his Majesty, Length, post varios 
casus, gained his which was, Establishment his Interest with his People’ 
North, (London, 1740), 77. 

Privy Council Register, June 1683 January 1684/5. 
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similar reform the privy council one time 
favoured reducing the Irish council twenty, but afterwards 
gave orders that the lord lieutenant should select thirty for 
new body. This project, however, was not regarded important, 
and was soon lost sight the press greater 
England the plan was abandoned after the death Charles. 
1688 there were forty-five 

Most the other constitutional reforms may dismissed 
briefly. Probably one but Sir William Temple attached 
unusual importance the idea having the members the 
council men large property, regarded this much 
innovation and Temple’s own idea seems have been partly 
that such council might out their own stock, and upon 
pinch, furnish the King far relieve some great necessity 
the Filling the office lord president was rather 
the revival old practice than the beginning new one. 
Frequently the earlier Stuart period such official had pre- 
sided over the council, and also over the council state during 
the During considerable periods, however, 
such official was appointed, and this was the case the years 
from the Restoration until though the possibility such 
appointment was always Now the dignity was 
revived for Shaftesbury grace his return royal favour 
and thereafter the office was regularly filled. The most important 


was ordered that mr. Secry. Coventry should acquaint the Ld. 


Ireland, that his Majty. intends reduce the Number the Privy Councill 


that Kingdom Thirty, and know what great officers his Grace thinks fit 
comprehended that Number’: May 1679. 

Henry Coventry Ormonde, April 1679 Sir William Temple Ormonde, 
May 1679; Ormonde Temple, May 1679: Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Ormonde new series, 65, 91, 92, 108, 109. 

Privy Council Register, fo. 697. 

But one chief regard, necessary this constitution, was that the personal 
riches this new council which, revenues land offices, was found amount 
about three hundred thousand pounds year; whereas those House 
Commons are seldom found have exceeded four hundred thousand pounds. And 
authority observed much follow land’: Temple, Works, ii. 508, 

Ibid. pp. 508, 509. 

Privy Council Register, xxxi (1631); apparently the office was 
vacant during the other years James and Charles though for the earliest 
years the Registers are wanting: Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Leyborne-Popham 
111. 

Privy Council Register, 

1673 was arranged that orders council were referred certain 
councillors, among whom the President the Councill (if any be)’: 
May 1673. 

qualité qu’on donne Milord Schafberi President Conseil est accom- 
pagnée quatre mille pieces pension, son rang est immediatement apres Mr. 
Chancelier, c’est dire devant tous les Ducs les autres grands officiers; cette 
place n’a point esté remplie depuis retour Majesté Britanique, mais elle esté 
dans tous les autres temps tres importante’: Barillon Louis XIV, 
xl, May 1679 (n.s.). See Christie, vol. ii, app., cix. 
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reform promised, the abolition secret committees and cabinet 
government, best understood connexion with the new council 
itself. 

The Privy Council Registers sho difference business 
and procedure between the old council and the new. The 
members continued assemble frequently Whitehall 
Hampton Court. There were many meetings twenty more, 
and also many six seven eight ten. Usually the king 
was present. Charles had declared that would have all his 
affaires here debated freely, what kind soever they were 
and use other For time this was 
The record shows, however, that the business continued 
what had been before the change: the consideration and 
dispatching matters relating domestic, admiralty, Irish, and 
colonial affairs, the issuing declarations, and some super- 
intendence foreign affairs. The larger part was always detail 
and administrative 

Charles made little attempt give the new council the 


importance government which had promised. Perhaps 


had never intended may that came once 
see that could not done. was, however, violation 
his promise transact business the council that imme- 
diately divided into committees, for the committee system had 
proved indispensable both before and since the Restoration. 
the day after the new council was established, four standing 
committees were appointed: For Intelligence For Ireland 
Tangier and For Trade Plantations The member- 
ship was respectively nine, ten, thirteen, and twenty-two, 
quorum being three each case. But certain important persons 
formed the nucleus each committee, while the two secre- 
taries state might always attend any them. This was one 
the ways which the old council had lost power few 
its members. 

The most important promise which the king had made, and 
apparently that which contemporaries regarded the most 
important, was his declaration that would employ his whole 
council the conduct affairs, and not cabinet council. 
There little doubt that intended break this pledge. 
had from the first ‘rather esteemed some particular members 
than was inclined believe that the body ought 
receive reverence from the people, looked upon vital 

Privy Council Register, April 1679. 


conseil doit prendre connoissance touttes les affaires dedans 


celles dehors, s’en tiendra point d’autre, qui s’appelloit conseil 
cabinet sera entierement aboly’: Barillon Louis XIV, Transcripts, xl, May 
1679 See Christie, vol. ii, app., cix. 

Privy Council Registers, Ixviii, April 1679. 
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part the his declaration the king had 
lamented the former necessity using interior councils, and said 
that Hee hath resolved lay aside the use may have hitherto 
made any single Ministry, private Advices, forreigne 
Committees for the Generall Direction His Barillon 
immediately wrote France: will have other Council, 
and what was called the Cabinet Council will entirely 
abolished.’ Two days before, Sir Robert Southwell, learning 
what was done, made note, That the Council reduced 
such number and composed not need any Cabinet 
such model hath been before but the same day 
wrote friend, ‘That select Committee well for the 
foreign home affairs the greatest importance shall hereafter 
sit the Council April, the first day meet- 
ing after the council was constituted, the king appointed the 
lord chancellor, the lord president, the lord chamberlain, Mon- 
mouth, Sunderland, Essex, Halifax, Coventry, and Temple, 
any three them Secretary State being alwayes one) 
Committee for Intelligence, for the opening, considering all 
Advices, well forreigne, Domestique meet where and 
often they might think 

The establishment this committee intelligence interest- 
ing because marks one the steps the development from 
government king and privy council cabinet government. 


The king would have more foreign committees, said, but, 


the minutes the new body show that was great extent 
the old committee foreign affairs under new and for 
some time contemporaries continue speak foreign com- 
was intended, moreover, secret body, and 
was much like those cabinets which had aroused enmity 
the years The committee intelligence was primarily 
committee for foreign business, but managed also important 
affairs every kind. was actually smaller council important 
members for the preliminary consideration council business. 
met for some time with sufficient regularity once twice week, 


The Life Edward, Earl Clarendon, which included Continuation 
his History the Grand Rebellion (Oxford, 1857), ii. 296, 297. 

Privy Council Register, April 1679. 

Christie, Life Shaftesbury, vol. ii, app., cix. See above, 85. 

Public Affairs’, April 1679, Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm 
Ormonde new series, vol. iv, xx. 

Sir Robert Southwell the duke Ormonde, April 1679, ibid. 504. 

Privy Council Register, April 1679. 

Register the Committee Intelligence, 1679-82, Add. MS. 15643. 

February 1681/2; Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Graham vii. 357. 

Southwell speaks that committee which will for secret affairs’ 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, iv. 504. 
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usually Whitehall, sometimes Windsor Hampton 
Court. The attendance was good, and there were numerous 
meetings seven eight nine Almost always 
the king was present. Occasionally outsiders were called in, 
Careful minutes the business were kept and also the names 
those who attended. There was little debate and discussion, 
with actual consideration and real Sometimes matters 
were referred two more members, who were report 
the committee afterwards; again most the members were 
appointed special committee deal with some particular 
sometimes business was referred directly other com- 
mittees the The members dealt with foreign rela- 
tions, treaties, instructions ambassadors, and information 
from abroad; but they considered also matters relating 
the colonies, the fleet, the granting passes, the 
announcing appointments, and domestic concerns general. 
Important questions policy and the relations with parliament 
were here taken and and drafts the king’s 
speeches were written out and decided The things 
determined committee were referred the council 
though here, the case the foreign committee before 1679, 
there was tendency refer what the committee had really 
decided the council, which decided the committee pro- 
Frequently the committee decided things which 
mention made the Council Registers. one occasion, 


the members after attending business sat council 


The committee never possessed, however, much the 
confidence the king had given the foreign committee, 
since included some his enemies and some who were not 
his stanch supporters. The year 1679, therefore, important 
the development the cabinet. Down that time the cabinet 
had been either informal committee the privy council, 


one occasion meeting was postponed because the absence the lord 
chancellor, the lord president, and the earl Essex: Dom., Entry Books, 
lxii, June 1680. 


Add. MS. 15643. 

Ibid. fo, 27; Privy Council Register, July 1679; Add. MS, 15643, 
fo. 12. 

petition the severall Lords for the parliament not meet att Oxford, 
being read, debate arose concerning publishing declaration concerning the late 
dissolution, but nothing was agreed upon’: Add. MS. 15643, fo. 48. The declaration 
was issued two months later: Privy Council Register, April 1681. 

101 speech agreed upon for the King speake both houses 
Add. MS. fo. 45. 

MS. 15643, fo. Privy Council Register, May 1679. 

Add. MS. 15643, fo. Privy Council Register, June 1679. Add. 
MS. 15643, fo. 48,49; Privy Council Register, January, February 1680/1. 

Add. MS. 15643, fo. Privy Council Register, lxix, January 1680/1. 
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such Clarendon’s foreign actual standing 
committee the council, such the committee foreign affairs 
established 1668. From this time on, however, the cabinet 
tended rather secret meeting the king’s friends, members 
the privy council, true, and perhaps even its important 
committee, but assembling apart rather his intimate advisers 
than privy councillors members any committee. Accord- 
ing Temple, this began almost immediately with Sunderland, 
Essex, and himself: met, for while, once day turns, 
each our houses, and consulted upon the chief affairs that 
were then the anvil, and how they might best prepared 
for the Parliament the Halifax was soon included, 
and sometimes Monmouth and Shaftesbury, though these last 
were not desired, and shortly ceased come. evident that 
Temple considered these private meetings more important than 
the committee intelligence, which merely 
They were, true, rather prototypes the private meetings 
ministers the eighteenth but when the king’s 
enemies were excluded, and when those who remained met 
his presence, there were cabinet meetings once 

Soon allusions the cabinet become frequent, and one the 
king’s friends speaks being admitted that body and into the 
most secret recesses the king’s During these years 
there doubt that the cabinet was regarded body distinct 
from the committee intelligence foreign affairs. Roger 
North, describing the experiences his brother, says Although 
was for the most part the committees the privy council, 
for trade and plantations, &c., which might called English 
business, never cared attend the committee for foreign 
but explicitly states that the lord keeper was 
member the cabinet, and that cabinet meetings were held 
regularly Sunday That the cabinet was not now 
looked upon committee, formal informal, the privy 
council receives corroboration again from North, who, well 
informed these years, says: ‘The cabinet council 


first was but the nature private 


should said, however, that the relation between cabinet and 
privy council became again for long time not unlike what 
had been before. After 1688 cabinet councillors met frequently 
lords the committee council. The tortuous and well- 
nigh obliterated paths which the student traverses this field 

Temple, Works, ii. 514. pp. 

See paper ‘The Development the Cabinet, 1688-1760’, part ii, 
the American Historical Review, 35-9. 

North, Lives the Norths, 300. 109 Add. MS. 32520, fo. 251. 


North, Lives the Norths, 328. pp. 300, 309. 
299. 
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scarcely suffice reveal his way certainly but would appear 
that members the cabinet, meeting for the preparation 
council business the transaction council affairs, regarded 
themselves informal committee council, and time 
went on, this capacity, merged into the committee the 
whole council: though along with all this went increasing 
divergence cabinet and committee, with the cabinet always 
increasing and council and committee ever waning power. 

What remains told the new-modelled council soon 
told. had been created for political purposes, and the year 
went on, with Charles gradually gaining strength, and his enemies, 
though not knowing it, slowly losing support, the council became 
his eyes more importance than had been previously, 
and his promises were neglected Monmouth 
quarrelled with Essex Shaftesbury with Halifax. Temple after- 
wards thought that the inclusion Shaftesbury the council 
ruined the and Charles has been accused thus 
deliberately frustrating the plan which had but 
his motive was more probably the desire win over his enemy 
for the time all events the lord president discovered 
soon that had real influence the council over which 
was called preside. seems have entered good faith, 
but made clear from the first that would only continue 
his new duties the king kept his promises. had his 
ideal the establishing the supremacy parliament over 
Soon despaired bringing this about, and once 
more turned the commons. ‘There was need holding 
candle the King’s face,’ said, his intent was visible 

Charles proceeded from indifference studied neglect. 
Brussels James was writing frantically that now was the time 
save the monarchy, ‘but parts with any Thing more, 


Barillon, who gives detailed account the new council the time its 
establishment, soon ceases mention all. 

Works, ii. 510. 

Concerning the return Shaftesbury royal favour Barillon says: n’est 
pas sans beaucoup repugnance que Prince pris cette resolution, luy repre- 
senté necessité est prendre seul party qui luy reste pour pas tout 
perdre, luy allegué comte Stratsfort qui avoit esté eslevé 
faveur ministere apres avoir esté des plus eschaufés chambre basse. 
n’a pas oublié luy representer aussi que comte Dambi n’est parvenu 
pouvoir qu’il avoit qu’apres avoir esté longtemps opposé tout que cour desi- 
roit’: Transcripts, xl, May 1679 

meeting opposed the raising new forces for Scotland unless the 
King would promise call both the Parliaments England and Scotland within 
forty days, that they might approve what the Council should direct this 
interval, for would (he said) never undertake act representative the 
people that Council’: Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, 
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Blow after blow was struck. May parliament 
was unexpectedly prorogued without the advice council, and 
directly against its opinion, that Temple lamented that had 
been July Charles declared his resolution dissolve 
parliament. Again took notice the wishes the council, 
despite the protest the lord president, saying, that matters 
this nature, which were plain, and wherein was fully 
convinced, the necessity dissolving this Parliament, 
could not divest himself that power resolving without the 
plurality votes the Council, and that would other 
things hearken much any other prince had done his 
The duke York, still abroad but eager return, 
urged that Charles should farther still. feared that the king 
might consider the views the council, ‘who have already began and 
will absolutely make him Duke October James 
was permitted pass into Scotland, though Shaftesbury declared 
that was the worst counsel that ever was given his majesty, 
and said, was sorry they were made useless and remem- 
ber that was otherwise promised the late declaration touching 
the few days after Shaftesbury’s name was struck 
from the book the 

October Charles prorogued his second short parliament, 
again the dismay the councillors. Even Temple remon- 
strated now. Let the king make new council twenty ten 
five, would, but let such one that would hear 
advice from the this time Charles was refusing 
let matters come debate, and the council leaders were fast 
losing The king’s opponents were slighted every day 


Duke York Dartmouth, May 1679, Add. MS. 18447, fo. 

man will avow having been the King’s Counsellor this and 
some wonder, that his Majesty constituting the privy Council, having promised 
that would have cabinet Council, but that would all things follow their 
advices, next unto those his great Council the Parliament, should suddenly 
prorogue that great Council, without much asking the other’: Algernon Sidney 
Henry Savile, June 1679, Letters, pp. 78, 79; Temple, Works, ii. 519. 

Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, iv. 530. The king 
did declare his pleasure accordingly without further asking their opinions concerning 
it. The first the Lords that spoke was Lord President, who said that altho’ 
his opinion was not asked, and that should always submit His Majesty’s deter- 
minations, yet could not but discharge his conscience representing the evil 
consequences this resolution, and that the world would very much take notice 
His Majesty’s late declaration, where promised nothing without the advice 
his Council; notwithstanding which His Majesty had not only prorogued the 
Parliament without their advice, but had proceeded dissolution against 
Sir Robert Southwell the duke Ormonde, ibid. 

Duke York Lord Dartmouth, July 1679, Add. MS. 18447, fo. 11. 

Southwell Ormonde, October 1679, Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde 
MSS., new series, iv. 542. 

The London Gazette, October 1679. Temple, Works, ii. 

Our scene quite changed since went into England. Lord Essex 
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more and more and, the king foresaw, desired leave retire 
from the beginning 1680 Russell, Cavendish, 
Capel, and Powle withdrew Their departure marked 
the end the king’s attempt make the council pleasing 
parliament. During Charles’s time the privy council continued 
limited membership, was promised, and under lord 
president, but longer represented any way the wishes 
parliament, and longer had much share actual govern- 
ing, which had passed again the cabinet. And the experi- 
ment was was not hopeless experiment, has 
sometimes been said, nor obviously doctrinaire and unpractical, 
but attempt made conformity with the best understanding 
the time. was doomed failure because political 
stances, because parliament was attempting control king and 
council before the king had really lost his and because, 


after all, council was yielding cabinet, fact more clearly. 


seen now than could then. 

Such was the reformation the privy council 1679. 
Apparently the plan was drawn form Sir William 
Temple, and was founded less upon theory than the actual 
experience and necessity the immediate past. was forwarded 
Charles the hope, may be, making reforms pleasing 
parliament, but principally for political ends period 
distress. When his fortune changed, the king forgot his promises 
and abandoned the scheme, leaving his council nearly before. 
The importance the episode the history the cabinet. 
success had come the plan Temple describes it, cabinet 
and prime minister would have been unnecessary but failing, 
marked the necessity such organization England the 
government England was then developing. 


RAYMOND TURNER. 


hath thought quitting. ... Lord Halifax out humour, and sometimes 
talks retiring. Sir William Temple stays Shene, and never comes Councils. 
This very different what was four months ago. What will the next change, 
God only knows!’: Henry the prince Orange, November 1679; 
Sidney, Diary and Correspondence the Times Charles the Second (London, 1843), 
183. 

Memoirs Thomas, Earl Ailesbury, 41. 

Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new series, 270, 271. 

doubted not but the King would hearken good Counsel, there 
were any Persons near him, that would advise him. This was the popular Cant 
Place there. Very well; so, said the King, come, Counsellors yourselves, and 
offer what you think fit, Way Advice, Council. One would think this had been 
fair Step toward satisfying them. No, that would not do; their Counsel must not 


only given, but taken. was not Counselling, but Ruling, they came for’: 
North, 78. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Status the Welsh the Laws Ine 


THERE one initial difficulty faced dealing with the 
Laws Ine, namely, that impossible say how far the 
form which they have been preserved may differ from the form 
which they were issued. Two centuries elapsed between their 
earliest appearance and their redaction Alfred, who may have 
altered them, unconsciously, the mere process 
handling. Moreover, the oldest version, dated Dr. Lieber- 
mann shows signs manipulation the part the 
copyist. Rubrics and annotations have slipped into the text 
and though some have been detected and expelled, yet others 
may still lie concealed. 

None the less, when the code taken whole, seems 
improbable that the alterations are serious. Dr. Liebermann, 
dealing turn with the form, the language, and the content 
the laws, satisfied that they are what they profess And 
may added that the case some clauses the presumption 
authenticity amounts almost certainty. The provisions 
concerning the Damnonian Welsh are case point. First, 
examination shows, they hang well together that they seem 
see how the author that policy can have been any one else than 
Ine. Alfred could have motive for altering his predecessor’s 
enactments about racial problem which had lost all importance. 
The relations between Wessex and the Welsh Damnonia were 
longer called question: Alfred’s day the attention 
West Saxon statesmen was directed towards the Northmen. 
the whole, then, there would seem particularly good reason 


Dr. Liebermann, his paper Ueber die Gesetze Ines, (Mélanges Histoire 
offerts Charles Bémont, Paris, 1913) denies that Alfred made any deliberate 
alterations. But the first part the Prologue, 49. (Liebermann, Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen, 46, 47) seems show that while Alfred did not set down many things 
the things which liked him and this declaration not cancelled the clause 
mentioning Ine, Offa, and Aethelberht. 

Liebermann, Ueber die Gesetze Ines, pp. 28, 29. Ibid. pp. 24-7. 
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for believing that possess these provisions substantially 
the form which they were issued. 

The date that issue not hard fix with approximate 
accuracy. Ine succeeded the throne 688, and when the laws 
were issued St. Eorcenwold, bishop London, was still 
The commonly accepted date for the saint’s death 693 694.° 
Dr. Liebermann, his Gesetze der Angelsachsen, was favour 
but more recent paper reverts the traditional 
know the first place that St. Eorcenwold was com- 
memorated April 30: and although the day itself may not 
correspond exactly with his death, natural suppose that 
died some time the course that month. The last genuine 
according Kemble, may belong 692 693.8 Here signs 
along with King Sebbi Essex. Now when Sebbi, who succeeded 
664, had finished his thirty years rule,® and had retired 
the shelter monastery, St. Eorcenwold was dead, and his 
successor Waldhere already Considering the delay 
which commonly attended the filling vacant see and the 
installation new prelate, probable that St. Eorcenwold 
was not alive all. choice lies between 692, 693, and 
694, the chances seem favour 692 693. And the document 
already mentioned dated March, would agree equally well 
with either year. whole, then, seems probable that the 
laws were issued some time between 688 and 693. 

possible fix the date with greater Two 
considerations are sometimes adduced favour the 
the laws were issued the very end this period five years. 
the first place Ine known have spent the early part 
his reign warring Kent and Sussex, reaping the harvest 
trouble sown for him his predecessor Ceadwalla and 
assumed that only after the conclusion the struggle would 
have leisure for legislative activity. Secondly, the proprietary 
attitude adopted towards St. Eorcenwold, the preface, said 
show that when the laws were issued Ine was master Eorcen- 


Liebermann, Gesetze, 88-9. 
Dictionary National Biography, Neve, Fasti Eccl. Angl. 


523. Ueber die Gesetze Ines, pp. 32-3. 
Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, xxxv. 
Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica (ed. Plummer), iv. 11. iii. 30. 


Dr. Liebermann satisfied with the five-year period. the older authorities, 
Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 103, makes attempt determine the date, while Schmid, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen (1858), xxxvii, thinks that the issue may have taken place 
after the war with Kent, but unwilling press the point. the other hand, 
Professor Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, 328, seems convinced that 
693 the right date, and Mr. Plummer, Bede, ii. 217, gives the limits 690-3 without 
assigning any reason. 


Bede, op. cit. iv. 15, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Laud MS.), 
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wold’s see, and therefore that had successfully concluded his 
wars the east. But neither case does the fact warrant the 
inference. the second argument first, there reason 
think that because Ine spoke St. Eorcenwold mines biscepes, 
must have been master London. Dr. Liebermann, his 
recent paper,” gives examples the employment these words 
connexions which forbid any such proprietary interpretation. 
But ‘my bishop’ does imply anything more than common 
form, there need look London find link between 
king and prelate. St. Eorcenwold was founder Chertsey 
Abbey,” and this alone would have brought him into intimate 
relations with the king within whose boundaries the house was 
situated. assumed that Ine was master 
London when the laws were issued, still impossible argue 
from this fact the date. There reason why king the 
West Saxons should not have been supreme the East Saxon 
capital long before had completed the subjugation Kent. 
The first argument little more convincing. begin with, 
the Chronicle gives 694 the year when the struggle with Kent 
was concluded, and have seen some reason for thinking that 
the laws were probably not issued later than 693. Next, Ine’s 
preface seems point least clearly the beginning 
the end the period 688-93. Whether the phrase 
ures rices traditional form not, well expresses the inten- 
tion the legislator discoverable the preface whole. 
Apparently there has been oppression and perversion justice 
the past: officials are warned not nullify enactments 
intended remedial. There word, either here else- 
where, the disorders any recent struggle and whether 
the argumentum silentio can pressed not, there least 
nothing improbable the suggestion that the laws were issued 
rather prepare Wessex for the coming conflict than heal her 
wounds after the war had been ended. some light 
may thrown upon the value this suggestion examina- 
tion the provisions concerning the Welsh for reasonable 
conclude that Ine’s attitude towards the alien population 
his western dominions would depend, any given moment, very 
largely upon his ability inability suppress revolutionary 
movement their part. his whole attitude the laws 
marked concession and redress grievances, may sure 
that his hands are tied war prospect war upon his 
eastern frontier. either case, there will some grounds for 
believing that the laws were issued the very beginning his 
reign, say 688 689, when his domestic difficulties were hardly 
adjusted, and foreign affairs were threatening serious trouble. 


pp. 33, 34. Bede, op. cit. iv. 
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The first and most important question the relations between 
Welsh and concerned the land. the original 
inhabitants been dispossessed favour new-comers, did 
they merely suffer reduction status, becoming tenants where 
once they had been lords? While would dangerous 
assert that the latter alternative was invariably adopted, 
plain that the one which the legislator has mind. many 
cases, tracts territory had been granted West Saxon kings 
members the gesithcund class, condition that certain 
proportion the whole area was peopled and kept under cultiva- 
tion. man who received hides must show hides 
land the standard grant hides, taken the 
grant hides required most cases there would seem 
have been Welsh population this land for mainly 
with reference landed property that the Welsh are divided 
into grades. five recognized ranks one only independent 
property qualification. the head the scale comes the 
substantial landowner with 5-hide con- 
siderable personage, with numerous dependants who cultivated 
his land, admitted the sixhynde class. Had been 
Saxon would twelfhynde but his foreign blood halves 
his status. Next rank comes man who owes his position, 
not property, but the prestige attaching the royal 
service. ‘The king’s horse-Welshman who goes upon 
twyhynde, and thus stands equality with the ordinary 
Saxon Next below comes the person who regarded 
some sort typical: the Welshman who holds one hide 
land, cultivates the labour himself and his dependants, 
and pays gafol some lord for His wergild 120 shillings, 
against the 200 shillings the Saxon occupying land assessed 
the same figure. The son such Welshman accorded 
wergild 100 shillings—a provision which seems imply 
some official recognition social distinctions among the subject 
people. Lower down still come two further classes: the small 
Welsh farmer with half hide land, whose wergild shillings, 
and the landless man, who valued shillings only, and 
ranks 

natural suppose, with Professor Vinogradoff, that the 
Welsh landholders held their estates the dependants Saxon 

Among modern authorities see particularly Vinogradoff, The the Manor, 
Chadwick, Studies, pp. 103 ff.; Seebohm, Custom Anglo-Saxon 
Law (ed. 1911), pp. 396-406. Tne, 

70.1; 65. Cf. Vinogradoff, loc. cit. Tne, 66. Tne, 65. 
Ine, 33. The English whose service appears have been the same, 


was seemingly recognized, any rate little later, sixhynde. Cf. Chadwick, 
Studies, 93. Ine, 23.3; 32. 
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lords. this dependent population which Ine was concerned 
protect. have means finding out whether the Welsh 
tenant had hitherto held his lord’s pleasure but certain 
that from the time Ine’s code he, was some extent protected. 
The exactions which Welsh gafolgelda was liable appear 
have consisted dues and services. Among the former were 
reckoned, addition gafol proper, certain incidental 
Two least were now defined Ine, and defined manner 
which must have made extortion difficult. The beregafol, per 
capita exaction kind assessed upon the number reapers 
employed harvest time, was fixed six The value 
the gafolhwitel, tribute-cloth, was settled sixpence from 
each addition, the gafol itself was some extent 
defined careful estimate the rent kind which might 
exacted from any given 10-hide estate: ‘ten vats honey, 
three hundred loaves, twelve ambers Welsh beer, thirty ambers 
clear ale, two full-grown oxen ten wethers, ten geese, twenty 
hens, ten cheeses, one amber butter, five salmon, twenty 
waegas hay, one hundred Such list, natural 
suppose, was the joint render number small holdings, 
collected for the lord’s use land-agent. 

regard labour services, our information much less 
precise but there reason doubt that Professor Vino- 
gradoff right thinking that great Saxon landowners, living 
conquered territory, got their cultivation done for them 


through smaller landowners, who might probably either 


Saxon Welsh. The actual praedial labour would fall Welsh 
the quantity incidence such labour know 
nothing. seems that gafolgelda could forced against his 
will render labour service addition the gafol which had 
covenanted pay for his land. might, chose, recede 
from the bargain altogether, and depart this 
rule there was, however, one exception. The gafolgelda who had 
accepted house with his holding was more completely 
under the control his lord, and might compelled render 
praedial service which fell outside the original agreement. 

The most noteworthy feature these provisions rather 
that position some kind was found for the Welsh within the 
West Saxon polity than that this position was one inferiority. 
conquered people the Welsh must have been pretty much 
the mercy the victors. And yet here, any rate, they seem 
treated very tolerable fashion: they are left their 
lands, and their services are not subject entirely the caprice 
their Saxon masters. And the provisions concerning legal 


Ine, 59. Tne, 44. 
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processes examined, will appear that the treatment the 
Welsh not ungenerous. The Welshman allowed make use 
the system oath-helping free himself from accusations 
even the gravest may sue and sued the 
ordinary courts. accusation cattle-stealing harbouring 
stolen goods, brought Welshman, must rebutted with 
oath hides and this light matter, although 
similar accusation, proceeding from Saxon, necessitated denial 
supported oath 120 hides. the case even the 
Welsh blood makes difference. 12-hide oath will 
get Welshman thrashing, while Saxon’s skin safe unless 
the oath one (perhaps error for 24) The 
advantage, however, not all one side: the Welshman can 
escape his beating for shillings, while the Saxon must pay just 
twice much keep whole skin. 

One the most remarkable provisions that which implies 
recognition the kinship-organization the subject people 
being fully admitted that Welshman, who servile 
position relative Saxon master, may none the less have free 
kindred his own. Welshman slays Saxon, the Welshman’s 
lord may redeem him from death money payment but 
the lord refuses so, obliged release him from bondage, 
and the man, possessed free kin, may obtain from them the 
necessary ransom and thus escape the consequences his 
The general liberality this provision towards the subject race 
very notable every opportunity avoiding the death-penalty 
afforded the culprit. should not forgotten, however, 
that allowing the obligation wergild fall, under certain 
circumstances, upon the kinsmen the murderer, Ine fixing 
upon them share the responsibility. Sheer self-interest would 
induce the Welsh kinship-organizations employ their influence 
for the suppression the slaying Saxons Welshmen. 

difficult avoid the conclusion that Ine’s provisions 
about the Welsh, studiously fair and even liberal they appear, 
represent deliberate attempt conciliation. The subject 
people are treated inferiors indeed, but inferiors possessing 
rights which their masters must respect. They are admitted 
the protection the West Saxon courts, and their voice 
heard beside that their conquerors. Considering time and 
place, the equation, two Welshmen=one Saxon, not un- 
generous. They are sheep shorn their pecuniary 


Ine, 46. &c. Dr. Seebohm, op. cit. 402, doubts whether the Welsh were 
oathworthy. But unless such was the case, difficult attach meaning Ine’s 
provisions regarding their testimony. The Ordinance the Dunsaetas, from which 
Dr. Seebohm quotes, not all the point. 
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well their judicial rights are some extent safeguarded. 
These considerations seem lend some weight the hypo- 
thesis previously advanced, namely, that the laws containing the 
provisions just examined were put forward the time when the 
passivity the Welsh must have been supreme importance 
that is, the course the first few months his reign. 
king who ascends the throne distracted realm with the 
prospect dangerous war his hands unlikely wait until 
five years have elapsed before issuing enactments calculated 
win the support his subjects and promote the stability 
his kingdom’. 693 Ine must have been firmly established 
hard fighting had made him secure, and had paved his way for 
the triumph the following year. But 688 689 was 
the very outset his troubles, and was the greatest conse- 
quence him that there should movement among the 
Welsh. the absence definite proof the contrary, there- 
fore, seems distinctly probable, from the very nature its 
enactments, that the issue this code should assigned 688 
689 rather than 692 693. 
WILLIAMS. 


The Sheriffs Lincolnshire and 


Tue following notes the early sheriffs Lincolnshire 


Yorkshire may found useful aids assigning approximate 
dates number royal charters and writs issued during the 
period from 1066 1130. 

the Domesday Survey Lincolnshire, under Clamores 
Westreding recorded that Grinchel had, the time 
King Edward, sac and soc over his land, but the year which 
that king died suffered forfeiture and gave the land Merlo- 
suen, the sheriff, for the king’s forfeit (reatus), and made him 
1067 Merlesuen attested, vicecomes, charter 
William confirming Abbot Brand the possessions the 
monastery Peterborough co. the summer 
1068 joined the revolt Later his lands were bestowed 
upon Ralph Paynel. The next sheriff upon record was Thorold, 
named the Survey the donor manor Bucknall, 
co. Lincoln, and soc-land there belonging the manor Belch- 
ford, co. Lincoln, the monastery St. Guthlac Crowland 
terram dedit Turoldus vicecomes Sancto 


Monast. Angl. Davis, Regesta Regum Angl.-Norm., 
Orderic (ed. Prevost), ii. 188, Florence Worcester, an. 1068. 
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Gutlaco pro anima spurious charter Crowland 
described Thorold Bukenhale, kinsman Earl Aelfgar 
and brother Godgifu, wife Earl Leofric and the testing 
doubt that Thorold was the vicecomes’ whom William 
addressed writ touching the translation the see the 
bishopric Dorchester the city pursuant the 
decree the council London, held 1075, that episcopal 
sees should removed from obscure towns cities. Bishop 
Stubbs states, doubtless upon the evidence the Survey, that 
the translation Lincoln took place 1085 but this date may 
least five years too late. Mr. Round? has discovered 
evidence that Thorold Lincoln (Lincoliensis and 
perhaps his neighbour, Alfred Lincoln (Hispaniensis Alveredus),® 
were taking part judicial eyre the town St. Edmund’s 
some time during the years 1076-9. William 
directed Re[migius], bishop Lincoln, the sheriff, and the 
other barons Lincolnshire, touching the possessions the 
church St. Peter, Westminster, Doddington, co. 
appears refer sheriff Lincoln who was Thorold’s imme- 
diate successor. Freeman has suggested that the English sheriff 
Colsuein named 1080, was Colswegen Lincoln and that 
was holding office his own 

Before 1086 the office sheriff Lincoln was held one 
Ivo, who may with some probability identified Ivo Taillebois, 
the first husband Lucy, kinswoman 
This marriage recorded charter Ivo granting 
St. Nicholas Angers the church Spalding pro sui ipsius 
coniugis sue Lucie Toraldi scilicet, uxoris eius, 
entry among the Clamores Westreding records 
that Scampton Norman Crassus has paid beyond his account 


(supermisit) pounds and mark gold, and this (hoc) 


put pledge Ivo the possible that Norman 
Crassus was sheriff prior term office, and again 1087-8. 


Ibid. vi. n.3. See also 1272, 13, 14; and iii. 20, 31; Davis, 
nos. 283, 335, 430, and 443. 

Feudal England, 329. possibly Alfred Warham. 

Memorials St. Edmund’s Abbey, 63-4. 

Monast. Angl. 41; Davis, 212. 

Norman Conquest, iv. (2nd ed.) 481 

Monast. Angl. iii. 216 the Peterborough Chronicle Thorold 
described uncle (avunculus) Monast. Angl. iii. 215. 

Monast. Angl. Mr. Kirk, The Genealogist (n.s., n.), 
states that the actual words, given the Chartulary Angers, quoted Nicolas, 
are: ‘Pro sui ipsius coniugis sue Lucie antecessorum suorum, Toraldi scilicet 
uxorisque eius, requie.’ 
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mandate William directed the sheriff, touching the 
land Bishop Remigius Kirton and Hibaldstow, co. 
and issued during the period September March 1088, 
seems indicate that Ivo had been removed from office 
William II. Possibly his displacement was only temporary. Ivo 
held considerable fee co. Lincoln the time 
the Survey, which the two most important manors, viz. 
Bolingbroke and Belchford, with extensive socages, had belonged 
Stori, Spalding and the soc Earl Aelfgar, Alkborough 
William Malet, and the rest Alwin, Gamel, and other English- 
men. The bulk this fee descended the issue Lucy her 
second and third husbands, Roger Fitz-Gerold and Ranulf 
Meschin. Thus 1165 the earl Chester accounted for marks 
‘pro feodo Turoldi vicecomitis’, and Richard Canvill for 
£30 18s. 6d. feodo Willelmi Romara for levy towards 
the expenses the army Wales lieu service. Ivo Taillebois 
was living after 1093, appears from his attestation con- 
firmation charter William bishop Lincoln, 
which charter William the chancellor was also 
attested charters William 1081 and before 
writ William favour the canons Lincoln was 
addressed I[vo] Taillebois and Osbert, the clerk Lincoln.” 
This Osbert succeeded the office sheriff Lincoln the 
latter part the reign William Osbern the priest 
appears the Survey tenant chief manors Faldingworth 
and Binbrook, and the church Binbrook, and joint 
tenant with Ralph the sewer two manors Marston, with 
soc Possibly was the ‘Osbernus legatus Regis’ 
who was awarded land Thurlby the verdict the wapentake 
was ancestor the important family Chamber- 
lain Duffield, co. York, and Wickenby, co. Lincoln. and 
his sons, Richard Lincoln and William Torniant, held lands 
the fees the bishops Lincoln and Durham, Percy, Chauncy, 
Crevequer, Gant, L’Isle, Creon, and the counts Brittany 
and Evidences these tenures are found the Domes- 
day and Lindsey Surveys, the Great Roll the Pipe the 
thirty-first year Henry and the Great Inquest Service 
taken 1212.% Millicent, the niece William Torniant, was 


Lincoln Registrum Antiquissimum, (copy), Davis, Regesta Regum 
Angl.-Norm. 305. 

Pipe Roll, Hen. 37-8. 

Round, Cal. Documents, France, 1234. Cf. 1150, written 1100, some 
years after issue. 

Monast. Angl. vi. 1272, Davis, 406. Mr. Round suggests that the 
writ may have been issued sede (1092-3): Anc. Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), 
but episcopus’ was witness. 
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given marriage Henry Herbert the chamberlain, with 
the lands the same William, Richard his brother, and Osbert 
the sheriff, their Osbert may have been appointed 
office 1096, soon after. writ issued William Brill 
addressed Osbert the clerk Lincoln, favour Prior 
Turgot and the monks Durham, shortly after the death 
William, bishop Durham, who died January the 
morrow Martinmas Day, between 1093 and 1099, Pont 
Binbrook, which Osbert Lincoln desired make the 
church St. Mary Lincoln, for prebend. held these 
bovates the king early occurrence Osbert’s 
name sheriff found writ William issued Brigstock, 
directed Rotberto episcopo Lincolie, Os[berto] vice-comiti 
&c., and attested the bishop and Robert Fitz- 
Mr. Round assigns the period 1095-1100. There 
also writ William the Spalding Register addressed 
bishop [of Lincoln], and Roger Fitz-Gerold, which 
Osbern the sheriff and Colegrim are enjoined not meddle with 
the farm and rent due the men Spalding the monks 

the earlier half Henry’s reign Osbert’s name occurs 
frequently writs connected with cos. Lincoln and York, 
sheriff both counties one the earliest instances being 
Lincolnshire writ issued during June—July other 
attestations Osbert may noted, namely, charter 
Henry issued Romsey the fifth year the coronation 
King Henry, which Mr. Salter has assigned the close date 
February (1105) and charter Picot, son Colsuein 
Lincoln, dated the third hour the day, March, 
probable that Osbert died before 1116. Ina writ 
issued Henry from Portsmouth, addressed the queen, 
and undoubtedly date shortly after Easter 1116, the gift 
made Osbert the sheriff the church Lincoln and Bishop 
Robert, the church St. Margaret (in Lincoln and the 
church Haceby (Hatseby, Barsebi), was 

Wigot succeeded, whom and Ranulf Meschin and others 
Henry addressed writ from Headington, co. Oxon., granting 


Monast. Angl. vi. 12. 


Anc. Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), Davis, 479. 

Brit. Mus., Cole MS., 320: cf. Genealogist, n.s., Davis, 408. 

Ante, xxi. xxiii. 725-6; xxvi.487; Cal.of Charter Monast. 
2416-2; vi. 1178 b-80, 1271 b-5. 


Ante, xxvi. 489-90. Monast. Angl. iii. 218 
vi. 1273, 22; 1275, 46. 
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Bishop Robert commendam the church All Saints (in Lincoln), 
and the churches Grimsby, which Osbert the sheriff had held 
the day his quite evident that Osbert was 
dead before the Lindsey Survey was made for his lands 
were then the possession his sons, Richard Lincoln and 
William the Spalding there writ 
Henry directed Robert, bishop Lincoln, and the 
sheriff, directing that the monks Spalding shall have the wood 
appertaining the manor, fully they had the time 
the king’s father and brother, and the time Ivo and 
The date this writ will lie within the period 1115-23. 
uncertain how long Wigot held office. 1130 Alan, son Wigot, 
liquidated his father’s old which may have represented 
some part the farm Lincolnshire yet unpaid when Wigot 


left office died. Both Wigot Lincoln and Alan his son were 


benefactors the abbey St. Mary, York; the former gave 

Wigot’s successor may have been William Torniant, son 
Osbert the sheriff, who owed 1130 more than £170 account 
the old farm Lincolnshire, besides something account 
old debt his own and his brother, Richard Lincoln, and 
200 marks for having livery the land Adam his 
The former debt may have been connected with his father’s 
tenure office, although the wording the record hardly 
suggests this. 

1130 Reiner Bath was sheriff, and accounted for the 
farm the county for the preceding year that 
may have been sheriff for year two before 1130. 

Some time during the period William, son Hacon, 
appears have been 


The first sheriff York after the Conquest was William 
Malet, appointed 1067. only held office for two years, 
namely, until his capture the Danes the sack York, 
September Hugh, son Baldric, named the Survey 
serving the office sheriff York the year following that 
which the sack York occurred, that The Historia 
indicates that was already office the time 


1275, 45. Greenstreet, Lindsey Surv. 10, 16-17, 21. 
Harl. MS. 742, 

Genealogist, n.s., 68, Cal. Charter Rolls, iv. 162, 

Pipe Roll, Hen. 110. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 115-16 Prescott, Reg. Wetherhal, 

Monast. Angl. vi. 1274 43. 

Symeon Durham (ed. Arnold), ii. 188 374, col. 
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the foundation the monastery Selby 1074 still 
held and about the same time also served sheriff 
appears that was still sheriff York 
about the year 1080, for charter confirmation issued about 
that date William the abbey Préaux mentions Hugh, 

Erneis Burun succeeded and was sheriff towards the end 
the Conqueror’s reign. This learn from the story, recorded 
the Historia Selebiensis the pledging Abbot Benedict 
Erneis for 100 marks St. German’s finger, and the subse- 
quent recovery Erneis’s son, Hugh Burun, from weakness 
the eyes through the virtue this The notification 
William his grant Count Alan Brittany the church 
St. Olave York and the town Clifton was addressed the 
archbishop, the sheriff, and the lieges con- 
firmation Earl Hugh Chester Prior Reinfrid and the 
convent Whitby, doubtful authenticity, was directed 
Thomas the archbishop, William Percy, and He.’, sheriff 
York; wherein the symbol ‘He.’ may represent the name 
writ William probably for the shire court 
York, releasing the service the town Hambleton, which 
Ilbert Lasey had given the monastery Selby, was directed 
Thomas the archbishop, Erni’ and the barons 

Erneis Burun was probably removed from office 
William II, for Ralph Paynel appears have been sheriff 
York 1087-8, during the disagreement between the king and 
William St. Carilef, bishop Durham, which led the 
bishop’s trial and withdrawal from the November 
1088 Durham castle was delivered Ivo ‘Taillebosc’ and Erneis 


Coucher Selby (Yorkshire Rec. Soc., x), [14-15]; Sym. Durham, ii. 186. 

Round, Cal. Doc., France, 318; Davis, 130. 

Coucher Selby, [17]. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429-36, Davis, 226. 

Chartul. Whitby (Surtees Soc.), 25. this sheriff was not Erneis 
Burun but the sheriff the period 1096-1100, then Reinfrid must have been 
prior until some years later than which year Serlois supposed have succeeded 
him: Chartul. Whitby, Further, Reinfrid was prior until after 1095, 
the charter William issued York and attested Lanfranc (as cited below, 
283) must forgery: So, too, must that addressed Archbishop 
Thomas and the sheriff: 579. The attestation Earl Hugh’s charter 
Whitby (n. 25) Aschetill Bulmer and Robert Bruis seems point the 
sheriff He.’ being the sheriff the period 1096-1100; but these two persons not 
occur elsewhere until which casts doubt upon the genuine- 
ness this charter. Earl Hugh died July 1101. William Percy said have 
died 1096. 

Coucher Selby, 24; Davis, 403. 

Sym. Durham, 172-3, 179, Monast. Angl. 245. 
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Burun, behalf the king. confirmation William 
issued York, favour Prior Serlo and the monks Whitby, 
was addressed Thomas the archbishop, Count Alan (of Brittany), 
and Ralph Paynel, probably sheriff. was attested 
Archbishop Lanfranc, Osmund, bishop Salisbury, and William 
unknown visit William York before March 
The probable successor Ralph Paynel, sheriff York. 
was Geoffrey Bainard Ashdown, co. brother Ralph 
Bainard, the tenant-in-chief the Survey cos. Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. Geoffrey was important 
feudatory Yorkshire and benefactor the abbey 
St. Mary, charter William II, confirming the 
monks Durham the town Billingham, was addressed 
Bainard and attested the that is, Robert 
Bloet, who held that office from 1087 until his elevation the 
see Lincoln 1093. This document refers the possessions 
the monks between the Tees and the Tyne, and, the entire 
region between the Humber and the Tyne and between the 
Mersey and the Cumbrian Derwent lay within the jurisdiction 
the sheriff York the early part the twelfth century, 
very probable that this charter writ was addressed 
Geoffrey Bainard, sheriff York. There charter 
William Prior Serlo and the monks Whitby, which 
considerable importance genuine. addressed Thomas, 
the archbishop York, and the sheriff, and purports 
have been issued York and have been attested 
Osmund, bishop Salisbury, and William William 
was the north 1091 and again 1095, that the date 
this grant probably lies within the period Dods- 
worth has preserved notification William II, addressed 
Bainard (Brenard), his grant the church 
St. Peter York, the church St. Stephen, near the pool 
York, exchange for land which St. Mary’s abbey had been 


192. 

Chartul. Whitby, 555; Charter R., Edw. II, calendared 
charter William Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 188 Davis, 228. 1088 Ralph 
Paynel, Pain Vilers, William the monk Arches, and Aubrey Coucy attested 
charter Robert, duke the Normans, Mount St. Michel: Round, Cal. Doc., 

This improbable visit mentioned Monast. Angl. iii. 5466. See above, 
282, note 50. 

See Round, Cal. Doc., France, 512. Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 114. 

From the original the Treasury Durham, Regalium, 
Hist. Scriptt. Tres, Davis, 344. 

See Victoria County History, York, ii. 139, 141. 

Cartae Antiquae, roll 25; Chartul. Whitby, 579; Davis, 421. 
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built. This was issued the council Gloucester Christmas 
Day (1093), when the king first held his court there. writ 
William addressed Archbishop Thomas, G[eoffrey] Bainard, 
and the barons Yorkshire, freeing the land St. Peter from 
the obligation providing lodgings and necessaries (for the 
king’s officials), contains the clause ‘et tu, Gaufride, libera eam 


deliver the land the archbishop without delay. 

The next sheriff known only the initial letter his 
name: vicecomes.’ charter William II, issued Pont 
L’Arche after 1095, and acquitting the lands St. Cuthbert 
Durham castle-works and geld, they had been the time 
the king’s father and the day the death William, bishop 
Durham January 1096), was addressed Thomas the 
archbishop, the sheriff, and the barons Yorkshire, and was 
attested William (Giffard), the chancellor and 
Fulcher, the king’s Another writ the same king 
contains the directing clause the same names with that 
Ralph Paynel. was issued after the death William 
St. Carilef favour ‘G.’, possibly Geoffrey Bainard, 
custodian the temporalities the bishopric Durham sede 

Osbert Lincoln does not occur sheriff York until the 
time The chronicler Meaux states that ‘Osbert, 
although formerly been very celebrated priest and was 
appointed sheriff the counties York and Lincoln Henry 
This last statement, accurate regards Yorkshire, was, 
have seen, chronologically inaccurate respect Lincolnshire. 
Osbert mentioned 1106 interfering within the liberty 
occurs sheriff number royal writs addressed 
Archbishop Gerard (1100-8) and Archbishop Thomas 
His name does not occur official documents after 
1114, circumstance which strengthens the evidence, adduced 
above, his death having occurred before Easter 1116. His 
successor the office sheriff York appears have been 


Bodl. Libr., Dodsworth MS., fo. 8d; Davis, 338. Cf. Monast. Angl. 
546. 

Reg. Magn. Album (Dean and Chapter Library, York), pt. fo. Davis, 
431. The above clause given corruptly Monast. Angl. vi. 1178, 10. 

Charter Roll, Edw. IV, 27; Monast. Angl. 241; Davis, 480. 

Original (pretended) the Durham Treasury, [mae Regalium, Chartul. 
fo. Hist. Dunelm. Scriptt. Tres, xxviii; Davis, 412. 

Chron. Melsa (ed. Bond), 85. 

Leland, Collectanea, iii. Monast. Angl. ii. Memor. Ripon (Surtees 
34. 

See Raine’s Historians York (Rolls Series), iii. Chartul. Whitby, 
nos. 190, 195; Coucher Selby, 12, and nos. 19, 31, and 555; Prescott, 
Reg. Wetherhal, Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. Monast. Angl. vi. 1178 b-80. 
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Anschetill Bulmer, whose name occurs, without the title 
sheriff, various writs and charters Henry the 
charter the time Hugh, dean York.” 
was living 1128, and probably continued office until his 
death the following year. Bertram, his son, succeeded, and 
1130 owed 200 marks for his father’s land and office, and certain 
other debts which had been incurred his 

The increasing number officials and farmers whom the 
policy Henry placed each county charge the royal 
demesnes, escheats, and estates ward the Crown, together 
with the adoption directing clause comprehensive 
character, led the displacement the name from 
most the royal charters and writs issued after the first decade 
Henry’s reign. This practice renders the task discovering the 
names those who held office sheriff, after about the year 1115, 
uncertain and difficult, until the magnificent series sheriffs’ 
rolls, known the Great Rolls the Pipe, which have remained 
our day, commence the year 1155. 


Constitutions the Diocese London, 1215-22 


fourth council the Lateran, which was held the year 
1215, orders its 27th canon, ‘ut episcopi promovendos 
sacerdotes diligenter instruant informent vel per ipsos vel per 
alios viros idoneos super divinis officiis ecclesiasticis sacra- 
mentis qualiter rite valeant celebrare’. can hardly 
doubted that this canon was obeyed very generally, and that 
instructions was put forth diocesan for 
the purpose correcting the many prevailing scandals and 
abuses and imparting authoritative information the clergy; 
and seems very probable that the well-known Constitutions 
Bishop Richard Poore should regarded document issued 
compliance with the Lateran canon. 

Richard Poore was successively bishop Chichester 
17), Salisbury and Durham (1228-37). There exist 
two texts his Constitutions, one which Salisbury 


Reg. Magn. Album, pt. 65; pt. iv, Memor. Ripon, 93; and 
Monast. Angl. vi. 1179 22. 

242, 12. Cal. Charter Rolls, iv. 361. 

Monast. Angl. vi. 1180, 28. Pipe Roll, Hen. 24, 146. 

tint sans doute grand nombre synodes provinciaux pour faire exécuter 
les décisions Concile Latran’: Hefele, Conciles, transl. ii, 
1399. these provincial synods the Oxford 1222 was one. Doubt- 
less number diocesan synods were held give effect this particular canon, 
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document,” and the other, which printed Wilkins, him 
ascribed Bishop Richard Marsh, Poore’s successor Durham. 
The Constitutions answer exactly the requirements the 
Lateran council, and probably the true explanation the rival 
claims Salisbury and Durham that the Constitutions were 
first issued Poore Salisbury, and then after his translation 
Durham republished for the benefit his new diocese. 

The document printed below probably another example 
diocesan Constitutions put forth compliance with the Lateran 
canon, and this case for the benefit the clergy the diocese 
London. 

These Constitutions found small quarto manuscript 
the Lincoln Chapter Library. The manuscript question, 
Linc. contains other matter and was written 1400. 
But the document evidently earlier and contemporary with the 
Constitutions Richard Poore. parts very close and 
even identical with Poore’s Constitutions, and both are evidently 
based places some common source, but the other hand 
there considerable divergence, and these Constitutions contain 
good deal matter which not found the Constitutions 
Richard Poore. The date this document somewhere between 
1215-22. mention made the council Oxford. Its 
provenance clear from the contents; addressed the 
clergy the diocese London; St. Paul’s mentioned 
the cathedral church; the service books used are those 
the use St. Paul’s London; and the list Saints’ days 
observed evidently from the calendar the London 
diocese. 

The probabilities are that such diocesan Constitutions 
these tended displaced the canons put forth the 
legislative councils presided over Otto and Othobon. But 
number diocesan Constitutions somewhat later date—for 
example, those Archbishop Edmund Rich series 
Constitutions the year 1237, printed Wilkins under the 
heading ‘Constitutiones quaedam Synodales’; the Constitutions 
Bishop Walter Cantilupe (1240), which the section 
festis celebrandis’ refers like list made pre- 
decessor the Statuta Synodalia Bishop Richard Wich 
Chichester (1246); the Constitutions Bishop Giles 
Bridport Salisbury (1256); and perhaps the canons the 
Provinciale (1242 and 1269)—all very 
similar matter and import, are probably reissues such 
diocesan Constitutions those Richard Poore and those 
London put forth obedience the Lateran council 1215. 


Sarum Charters and Documents, pp. 128-63, edited Rich Jones and 
Macray, Rolls Series. 
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Indeed the Provincial Synod Oxford 1222, which was 
held give effect the fourth Lateran council, generally seems 
have owed some least its canons earlier diocesan synods 
which had been held between 1215-22. There some uncertainty 
the true text the Oxford council, but the additional matter 
appended the canons Wilkins, and called Statuta legenda 
Concilio Oxoniensi,’ &c., Baptismo, Confirmatione, 
Sacramento altaris, &c., seem derived from some such 
document the Constitutions Bishop Poore and these 
London. 

The contents this document can illustrated from other 
contemporary documents like nature. One point, however— 
the injunction the pentecostal procession—finds close and 
interesting parallel the Register the Statutes St. Paul’s 
(probably the late thirteenth century). given 
section the pentecostal procession follows 


Processionibus minarum ecclesiarum civitatis 
ecclesiam Pauli non alibi, processionibus Ebdomada 

Interdictum est minoribus ecclesiis diebus dominicis processionem 
exire Secunda feria ebdomada Pentecostes, suburbani presbiteri 
cum suis plebibus vexillis cruce universi conveniant. Tercia feria 
eodem modo presbiteri plebs Archidiaconatus Middelsexie. Quarta feria 
presbiteri plebs Archidiaconatus Essexie Colcestrie, subsequentibus 
Archidiaconis fuerint presentes, vel eorum officialibus, processiones 
suas, eas adducentibus usque ecclesiam matricem cum ympnis 
laudibus, processionibus completis maius Altare sui patroni doctoris 
gencium cum oblationibus debitis votivis visitantes: sequentibus 
feriis, reliqui secundum suas opportunitates qui processionibus interesse 
nequiverant, faciant idem. Similiter est penitentibus constitutum. 
Quisquis ergo hoc devotus impleverit, fraternitatem maioris ecclesiae 
omnium que sub Deo militant, accipit, tercia pars penitencie eius 
anni illius relaxatur. 

Unde eciam maiori ecclesia pro viventibus missa familiaris, pro 
defunctis altera, singulis fere diebus ferialibus, pro salute vivorum 
requie defunctorum totum cotidie decantatur Psalterium inter xxx Canoni- 
cos per quinos Psalmos antiquo divisim. 


will seen how closely this extract from the statutes 
St. Paul’s illustrates the section our Constitutions which deals 
with the matter the pentecostal procession. 

may worth while subjoin this extract part 
letter St. Hugh Lincoln dealing with the same subject 


Registrum Ecclesiae Londiniensis, edited Dr. Sparrow Simpson, Pars cap. 
pp. 79, attention was called this Canon Chr. Wordsworth. 

This letter printed Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, vol. vii, App. 200, 
Rolls Series, 
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the pentecostal procession, which indeed seems have been 
general observance 


Hugo, Dei gratia Lincolniensis Episcopus, omnibus archidiaconis 
eorum officialibus per diocesim Lincolniensem constitutis, salutem Dei 
benedictionem. Cum cura solicitudo Lincolniensis Ecclesiae, quam Deo 
authore regendam suscepimus, nos admodum invitent quae hactenus 
minus bene fuerint ordinata meliorem statum redigere, canonicorum 
ibidem Deo iugiter famulantium commodo imposterum profuturo invigilare 
tenemur. Movemur siquidem nec illud clausis oculis cetero praeterire 
possumus, quod etiam vos movere deberet non movemini, quos 
specialius pertinet cura solicitudo ecclesiae Lincolniensis, quod cum 
tantam habeat multitudinem, ipsi eam contemnunt, saltem 
eam semel anno, secundum consuetudinem ecclesiae nostrae, quae 
aliis episcopalibus celebris habetur, eam propria persona vel suis 
facultatibus condignas oblationes mittendo, negligant visitare. Quod 
quidem negligentia clericorum potiusquam laicorum simplicitate 
novimus accidisse. Quocirca universitati vestrae authoritate qua fungimur 
praecipimus, quatinus decanis, personis, presbiteris, per nostram diocesim 
constitutis, virtute obedientiae iniungatis, singulis parochiis singuli 
capellani fideles sibi commissos hoc sufficienter authoritate nostra 
inducant, quod singulis domibus aliqui festo Penthecostes locum 
consuetum processionibus destinatum singulis annis satagant convenire, 
oblationes condignas remissionem peccatorum suorum signum 
obedientiae recordationis matris suae Lincolniensis ecclesiae offerentes. 
etiam singuli decani personis presbiteris sibi commissis authori- 
tate nostra praecipiant, nominibus parochianorum suorum seorsum 
notatis decanis cum clericis nostris Penthecoste hoc destinandis, 
sciant per nominum annotationes fideliter respondere, qui secundum 
mandatum nostrum obedientes vel venerint vel miserint, qui 
mandatum nostrum transgredientes venire vel mittere neglexerunt. 


These contributions towards the fabric the cathedral church 
were called, least the dioceses Salisbury and Lincoln, 
smoke farthings from the fact their being levied chimneys. 


CONSTITUTIONES LONDONIENSES 
Lincoln Chapter Library, MS. 7a. 


(1) sacramentorum dispensatione ministrorum ecclesie consistit 
ministerium, magna cautela atque diligentia adhibenda est sacramenta 
rite tractentur ecclesiastica rectores ecclesiarum 
per silentium superiorum quia non fuerint per illos super hiis instructi uel 
amoniti ualeant excusare; singula sacramenta per ordinem prosequamur. 

Sunt autem septem sacramenta, quorum quinque sunt omnibus fidelibus 
communia necessaria. Primum est Baptisma quod est ianua omnium 


Lateran Council IV, Can. The Sacraments the Lateran Council are treated 


very shortly. This section more less identical with Rich. Poore’ 
numero sacramentorum 
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sacramentorum, prima tabula post sine quo non est salus. 
est sacramentum ingrediencium sanctificans ingredientes, paruulos 
peccato originali adultos uero tam actuali quam originali emundans. 
Secundum est impositio manus que fit episcopo, que confirmacio 
dicitur, que ingressos iam mundum sanctificatos per baptismum 
armat coroborat contra diabolum, est sacramentum pugnancium. 
Tercia est penitencia que ingressos mundum lapsos per peccatum tum 
releuat reparat. Quartum est percepcio corporis sanguinis Christi 
quod similiter uiaticum siue eucharistia uocatur: hoc Christo nos unit 
incorporat. Quintum est extrema unccio, scilicet sacramentum exeuncium, 
quod nos Dei preparat uocacionem. Duo uero sequencia sunt Ordo 
nec omnium sunt sed nec per eorum uirtutem 
peccata dimittuntur, sed eorum altero, scilicet Ordine maxime 
sacro, gratia confertur augentur uirtutes. predictis autem septem 
sacramentis quedam sunt iterabilia, scilicet penitencia, coniugium, extrema 
unccio: alia non sunt iterabilia. Penitencia eciam pupplica solempnis 
non debet iterari. 

Cum? uero tanta sit uirtus efficacia sacramenti Baptismi, 
cum ipso Domino sit institutum eius sanguine rubricatum, precipimus 
quod cum honore reuerencia magna celebretur magna cautela maxime 
distinccione prolacione uerborum quibus, super elementum cum 
intencione baptizandi rite prolatis, tota uis consistit sacramenti salus 
baptizandorum. Est autem hec forma substancialis istius sacramenti, 
‘Petre, ego baptizo nomine Patris Filii Spiritus Sancti, Amen’. 
laico autem hoc sacramentum forma ecclesie conferri potest 
necessitate ideo precipimus sacerdotes doceant informent publice 
laicos sibi subditos necessitate pueros certis nominibus exprimendos 
sub predicta forma baptizent. Hoc idem per patrem matrem 
necessitate sine preiudicio matrimonii posse fieri protestamur. Non refert 
quo idiomate intelligibili utantur. Cum uero laico ecclesiam 
baptizatus deffertur, que sibi hac parte defuerunt per sacerdotem 
recepturus, inquirat sacerdos diligenter quid dixerit laicus necessitate 
baptizans, quid fecerit, inuenerit rite forma ecclesie baptizatum 
factum approbet supplendo quod sibi per laicum conferri non potuit, 
scilicet uertice, pectore, scapulis ungatur, alia fiant que precedunt 
subsequuntur mercione. Sin autem, baptizet puerum dicendo Non 
rebaptizare intendo, sed non baptizatus, baptizo Nomine Pa- 
tris Filii Spiritus Sancti, Diaconi uero neque baptizent 
neque penitenciam iniungant, nisi hiis cum scilicet sacerdos 


(cited henceforward P.). presumably founded the dictum St. Jerome 
that Penance quasi secunda post naufragium miseris tabula’: Epist. xcvii, 
Demetriadem, ‘De servanda Virginitate’. Cf. Hostiensis, Lib. Sacramentis non 

baptismo eius effectu’, which is, however, much longer 
than 

Cf. 20, which allows the form used ‘in Romano vel Anglico’ 
(Wilkins’s text ‘in Latin French’). gives permission for the form 
used Gallico sive Anglico sive Latino’. 
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non potest, uel est absens, uel stulte uel indiscrete non uult, mors 
imminet puero uel egroto. (v) Adhuc precipimus quod sacerdos inquirat 
diligenter cuius sit puer baptizandus; quis pater, que mater, sic 
cognoscat cum quibus poterit contrahere matrimonium alia hec 
cautela est necessaria. (v1) uero puerum fonte tres 
plus baptismo maris duo mares una femina, femina 
duabus feminis uno mare suscipiatur. Quod uero amplius est malo 
est. Plures tamen tanquam testes, non tanquam patrini, haberi [sic] pos- 
sunt, propter uarias causas. Baptisterium quoque habeatur qualibet 
ecclesia baptizali lapideum, quoque quod decenter cooperiatur con- 
seruetur sub sera propter sortilegiam. Aqua ubi baptizatur puer ultra 
septem dies non seruetur propter corrupcionem. uero puer 
baptizetur propter necessitatem, aqua propter reuerenciam baptismi uel 
fundatur ignem, uel ecclesiam baptisterium fundenda defferatur, 
uas illud comburatur uel ecclesie opus deputetur. uero 
pueros cum sale contingat expositos inueniri, baptizentur. uero sine 
sale inueniantur depositi, dubitetur utrum baptizati fuerint uel non, 
ita tum quod ante prolacionem istorum uerborum, ‘Petre, 
ego baptizo nomine Patris’, etc., que sunt substancia Baptismi, 
debent cum intencione baptizandi proferri, hec baptizante uerba pro- 
ferantur nominante baptizandum intendo rebaptizare, 
sed non baptizatus, ego baptizo nomine Patris’, etc. (1x) 
mulier mortua fuerit partu hoc certissime constiterit, scindatur, 
infans credatur uiuere, saluari possit partus tamen, ore 
mulieris aperto puer utero clauso aerem ualeat respirare. autem 
uiuus fuerit extractus, statim baptizetur forma predicta. 

(x) Item quod Baptismo paternitas contrahatur que matrimonium 
contrahendum impedit quoque dirimit contractum, tres species con- 
sanguinitatis distinguantur secundum iura canonica; una inter patrem 
carnalem spiritualem: altera inter illum qui suscipitur suscipientem, 
quasi inter patrem spiritualem filium spiritualem quia est patrinus istius 
suscepti: tercia que potest dici fraternitas que attenditur inter filium 
spiritualem alicuius eiusdem filiam carnalem quelibet premissarum 
cognationum species impedit dirimit matrimonia secundum iura 
canonica tales inuicem contrahant cetero prohibemus, fuerit 
facto contractum, cum constiterit, irritum nunciabitur. (x1) In- 
hibemus uir contrahat cum aliqua consanguinea olim uxoris sue 
quarto gradu uel infra, cum eque consanguinei [sic] uxoris sue sicut 
propriis abstinendum fore iura canonica statuerunt. 

confirmacionem puerorum. Post baptismum uero debet suscipi sacra- 
mentum confirmacionis, quia per baptismum regeneramur uitam. Post 
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baptismum uero confirmamur pugnam contra agones huius seculi 
corroboramur. adultus fuerit confirmandus, prius confiteatur, 
postea confirmetur. Precipimus sacerdotes sepius dicant 
laicis aduentum episcopi expectent pueros confirmandos, sed ducant 
pueros episcopum ubi eum audierint prope adesse, exponant eis quod 
nomina puerorum possunt mutari, uiderint expedire. 

(xv) Nullus sacerdos presumat confirmare pueros aut consecrare 
uirgines, solius enim episcopi pueros confirmare, uirgines consecrare, 
ecclesias dedicare, ordines quoque conferre. 

Precipimus quod adulti qui confirmandi sunt personaliter 
episcopum possunt adire, commoniti adire noluerint, compellantur, 
similiter parentes eorum extiterint negligentes. 


confirmati plerumque lapsi peccatum non 
possunt reparari nisi per penitenciam confessionem tempus habuerint, 
ideo necessarium est rectores ecclesiarum, capellani, clerici, laici in- 
structi sint moniti hoc sacramento. Sacramentum autem penitencie, 
quam necessarium sit, patet Euuangelio illo, ‘Quorum remiseritis peccata 
remittuntur, quorum retinueritis retenta sunt’. Sed quia remissionem 
peccatorum consequimur per ueram confessionem, precipimus, sacrorum 
canonum statuta sequentes, sacerdos penitencia danda, diligenter 
attendat persone qualitatem, delicti quantitatem, locum, tempus, causam, 
moram delicto factam, alias peccati circumstancias, similiter 
animi deuocionem penitentis signa contricionis. 
circa confessionem maximam curam adhibeant cautelam, sed dili- 
genter peccata inquirant usitata singillatim, inusitata uero non nisi longe 
per aliquam circumstanciam, sic tamen expertis detur materia con- 


fitendi, inexpertis non detur materia delinquendi. confessione 


caueant sibi sacerdotes inquirant personarum nomina cum quibus 
peccauerint confitentes, sed circumstancias tantum qualitates. 
confitens indicauerit, arguat confessor, secretum teneat illud sicut 
peccatum. (xx) Potest tamen sacerdos inquirere muliere 
utrum sit clericus cum quo peccauerit, laicus, monachus, uel presbiter, uel 
uice uersa, masculo requiratur peccauerit cum soluta uel 
coniugata, consanguinea uel extranea, uel spirituali filia uel sorore spirituali 
uel affini, nemine personaliter nominato. audiendas confessiones 
locum ecclesia sibi eligant sacerdotes communiter 
omnibus uideri locis abditis aut extra ecclesiam nullus 
recipiat confessiones nisi magna necessitate uel infirmitate maxime 
confessiones mulierum non audiantur nisi extra uelum loco aperto 
ubi uideri possint non audiri. confessione habeat sacerdos uultum 
humilem terram, nec faciem respiciat confitentis, maxime 
mulieris, causa debitae honestatis; patienter audiat que dixerit spiritu 
lenitatis, pro posse suo pluribus modis persuadeat 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxi, and sacramento penitentiae modo 

Cf. Ubi debeant audiri confessiones mulierum’. 
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aliter enim dicat confessionem nihil ualere. Sacerdotes maiora 
reseruent maioribus confessione, sicut homicidia, sacrilegia, peccata 
contra naturam, incestus, stupra uirginum monialium, iniectiones 
contra parentes, uota fracta. Talium criminum rei mittendi 
sunt episcopum uel eius Preterea quedam sunt 
peccata que reseruantur Domino Pape uel qui gerit potestatem eius, 
manuum clericos uel quoscunque religiosos, incendia 
ecclesiarum, symonia ordines commissa. dubiis autem semper 
confessor consulat episcopum aut sapientes uiros quorum consilio certifi- 
catus soluat securius aut liget. Audita uero confessione semper 
sacerdos interroget confitentem uelit abstinere omni 
aliter uero non absoluat eum, neque iniungat penitenciam inde 
set moneat eum interim faciat quicquid bonum poterit 
Dominus cor illius illustret penitenciam. iniungendis paruis 
penitenciis caueant sibi sacerdotes quod secundum qualitatem culpe 
possibilitatem confitentis debet esse qualitas alioquin quod 
minus est requiretur eis. (xxv) furto, rapina, usura, ualde sibi 
caueant sacerdotes alias iniungant penitencias scilicet missarum, 
elemosinarum, huiusmodi, priusquam reddiderint. Non dimittetur 
peccatum nisi restituatur ablatum facultas satisfaciendi. 
Nullus missas quas iniunxerat celebret, nec annuale. 

Frequenter™ presbiteri moneant populum confessionem, precipue 
inicio quadragesime instantis precipiant uenire confessionem generaliter. 
Omnes sacerdotes precipiant instituta ieiunia seruari, 
quadragesime, quattuor temporum, uigiliarum, nisi magna racionabili 
fiat causa. Nullus ira uel odio uel eciam metu mortis aliquo 
audeat reuelare confessionem signo uel uerbo, generaliter uel specialiter, 
dicendo, Ego scio quales reuelauerit absque misericordia 
debet degradari. Mulieribus™ coniugatis talis iniungatur unde 
non reddantur maritis suis suspecte aliquo crimine idem 
uiris uxoratis seruetur, dum tamen sufficient puniatur delictum 


satisfaccio sit digna. Precipimus sacerdotes moneant subditos. 


suos diligenter confiteri ter anno ter communicare scilicet Pascha, 
Pentecoste, Natiuitate Domini, ita tamen quod prius preparant 
per aliquam abstinenciam consilio sacerdotis faciendam. (xxx) Qui- 
cunque autem semel anno minus proprio non fuerit sacerdoti confessus 
uel alii eius licencia, minus Pascha Sacramentum Eukaristie 


non perceperit, nisi consilio sacerdotis duxerit abstinendum, uiuens. 


ingressu ecclesie arceatur, mortuus christiana careat 


hoc frequenter exponatur. Nullus diaconus audiat confessiones. 


nec penitencias iniungat, nec alia sacramenta ministret que concessa sunt 
solis sacerdotibus ministrare; claues enim ecclesie non sunt concesse 


diaconibus, ideo non habent potestatem soluendi 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxi. 
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Monemus quod nullus sacerdos conscius mortalis peccati altare 
celebraturus accedat quousque per confessionem peccati pondere exuatur. 
Precipimus uirtute obediencie rectores ecclesiarum, 
sacerdotes annui confiteantur, saltem semel anno, qui decanatu 
quo beneficium suum est, uel quo degit, constitutus est nobis 
audiendum confessiones harum personarum. Qui uero hec contempserit 


canonice puniatur, penam nobis successoribus nostris reseruamus 
transgressoribus imponendam. 


Cum summa reuerencia est] maxime ubi sacro- 
sanctum Corpus Domini reseruatur; sacrosanctum 
Corpus Domini custodiatur sub claue pulcriori parte altaris cum summa 
diligencia, honore, reuerencia, honestate. (xxxv) Precipimus 
lintheamina indumenta altaris, maxime corporalia omnia uasa 
ministerio altaris deputata, munda integra nitida seruentur, propter 
reuerenciam presenciam Saluatoris nostri curie celestium qui cum 
presens adest quociens Missa celebratur. Similiter crismatorium sit 
competens, ampulle sacri crismatis olei sacri sub claue custodiantur 
propter sortilegiam. quis rector, uicarius, uel sacerdos hiis fuerit 
negligens, grauiter puniatur. Precipimus calices quibus infirmi 
communicantur, decorentur mundi custodiantur, deuocius com- 
municent egrotantes. permittant presbiteri diacones 
defferre infirmis sacramentum Corporis Domini, nisi necessitate, cum 
sacerdos absens fuerit, sed semper sacerdotes cum magna reuerencia 
deferant maturitate, pixide bene clausa propter casum, lucerna 
precedente, cantantes septem psalmos penitenciales cum letania eundo 


pro infirmo redeundo. uia longa fuerit, quindecim psalmos alias. 


oraciones sic enim debitum persoluunt infirmo, audientes imitantur 
exhibendum Domino reuerenciam honorem oracionem. Fre- 
quenter moneantur laici ubicunque uiderint Corpus Domini deferri 
statim genua flectent tanquam Domino Creatori suo iunctis manibus 
orent quousque transierit. Nulli clerico permittatur seruire altari nisi 
superpelliceo aut capa uero coniugatus non permittatur 
seruire altari nisi urgente necessitate. Nullus sacerdos ante- 
quam matutinas dixerit primam presumat aliqua necessitate missam 
celebrare. bis die audeat missam celebrare nisi magna 
necessitate, contingat quod huiusmodi necessitates eueniant, uinum 
quo manus perfunduntur non sumat, quod huiusmodi uinum forte 
sumeret, talis percepcio celebracionem impediret. Caueant sibi 
sacerdotes eleuent hostiam sed caute teneant eam ante pectus suum 
quousque protulerunt hee Hoc est Corpus meum’, quia forte 
prius eleuarent circumstantes pocius creaturam adorarent quam 

Precipimus rectores ecclesiarum, capellani qui 


With this section correspond 52, P., which, however, are much larger. 
Cf, Lat. iv, can. xx. 


Cf. ‘De Eucharistia reverenter aegrum deferenda’. 
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ecclesiis deseruiunt, vesperas, matutinas, horas canonicas cantent 
ecclesia cum nota deuocione nisi magna necessitate impediti fuerint. 
Sacerdotes semper ista renouent die octaua, scilicet fontem bene- 
dictum sacro oleo sacro crismate, sanctam Eukaristiam sui uetu- 
state aliqui moueri ualeant aut errorem. 

per negligenciam euenerit ut, perlecto canone peracta 
consecracione, nec uinum nec aqua reperiatur calice, debet statim 
infundi utraque sacerdos reiterabit consecracionem illo loco canonis, 
scilicet, ‘Simili modo posteaquam cenatum est’, usque finem; ita 
tamen quod illas duas cruces omittat quas singulariter fecit super speciem 
panis. Quod simplici uino uel aqua sine uino fiat consecracio, uinum 
reputetur pro sacramento, sed aqua non reputetur ideo ista negligencia 
aqua porrecta sine uino maior est maiori penitencia emendanda 
uinum enim uix est sine aqua. autem panis per negligenciam 
omissus fuerit, statim addendus est totus canon reiteratus scilicet ‘Te 
igitur Clementissime Pater’ usque finem. quid sanguine Domini 
ceciderit super corporale, rescindendum est ipsum corporale loco 
reliquiarum seruandum. palla altaris inde tincta fuerit, rescindenda 
est pars illa comburenda puluis sacrario reponendus. Porro 
ipsum sanguinem musca uel aranea ceciderit uel aliquid tale quod non sine 
uomitu periculo corporis aliquo sumi potest, igne cremandus est 
sanguis Domini sumatur. tamen quod intus ceciderit prius debet 
calice uino perfundi, quanto caucius diligencius fieri potest ablui, 
postea super piscinam comburi, illam ablucionem sacerdos sumat 
cineres ponat sacrario. Quod Corpore Domini super pallam altaris 
aliquid ceciderit, uel super aliquid uestimentum, non inscindatur sed uino 
abluatur ministro uel sacerdote sumatur uinum illud. Quod 
datum reicitur, prout diligencius potest recipiatur, contritum cum uino 
calice sumatur. integrum sumi non potest quod ore alterius 
proiectum est reus autem huius negligencie qui cum particeps fuerit 
culpe competenter subiaceant discipline. 

Cum sacramentum Matrimonii magnum sit Christo 
ecclesia sacramentum, tempore antiquo tanquam ante peccatum 
ipso Domino institutum paradiso, communius cum apud omnes gentes 
obseruetur precipimus firmiter iniungentes sacerdotes matrimonium 
satagant commendare propter ipsius dignitatem, antiquitatem, com- 
bona que sunt, fides, proles, sacramentum fides thori, 
proles cultum Dei, sacramentum Christi ecclesie 
mendacionem amplexus fornicacionis per contrarium reddunt [sic] detesta- 
biles. Matrimonia igitur cum honore reuerencia locis honestis 
tempore congruo sunt celebranda non cum risu uel ioco, contemnan 
tur. secunde uel tercie nupcie fiant, non tabernis commessa- 
cionibus seu potacionibus, non locis suspectis seu horis, sed palam 
sobrie pertractentur. singuli cetero certam formam contrahendi 
sponsalia uel matrimonia habeant, presentis sinodi auctoritate sub pena 


Cf. circa defectus vel casus que oriri possunt missa’: Missale 
Sarum, ed. Dickinson, Burntisland, 1861-83, cols. 651-6. 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. and ‘De bono matrimonio 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. li, lii, and reverentia matrimonii 
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excommunicacionis statuimus nullum matrimonium, nulla sponsalia, 
sine presencia sacerdotis parochialis seu rectoris ecclesie aliorum trium 
fidedignorum contrahantur. antequam fiat matrimonium per uerba 
presenti, tribus diebus dominicis aut festiuis distantibus quasi 
tribus ebdomadis, perquirat sacerdos populo sub pena excommunicacionis 
legitimitate sponsi sponse qui debent coniungi, ante fidem datam 
matrimonio contrahendo, ante hec tria edicta, nullus audeat aliquo 
modo per uerba presenti matrimonia celebrare. Ubi* uero sponsalia 
contrahantur per uerba futuro, siue per fidei dacionem, siue absque 
fidei dacione sub pena excommunicacionis huiusmodi con- 
trahentes abstineant sese carnali copula inuicem quousque matri- 
monium fuerit bannis precedentibus solempniter celebratum. qui uero 
contra huiusmodi preceptum matrimonium per uerba presenti con- 
traxerint, contrahentes interdicto artissimo per annum supponantur. 
decesserint denegetur eis ecclesiastica sepultura. Presbiter uero uel 
regularis persona que [sic] huiusmodi contractui interesse presumpserint 
per triennium suspendantur. Inhibemus firmiter archidiaconis 
eorum officialibus sub pena suspensionis huiusmodi penas pretextu 
alicuius comodi preciarii relaxare seu omittere uel communicare presu- 
mant. Precipimus uirtute obediencie nomina contrahen- 
cium clandestine eorum qui huiusmodi contractui interfuerint, postquam 
hoc constiterit, per decanum loci illius episcopo uel eius officiali 
scriptis absque more dispendio insinuentur. distri- 
sub pena suspensionis aliquis rector, uicarius, aut sacerdos, aliquid 
exigat pro matrimonio celebrando uel pro testimonio ferendo legittima- 
cione sponsi sponse. Nullus sacerdos audeat perficere matri- 


monium casu dubio inconsulto episcopo uel eius prelato, sed 


semper referat omnes matrimonii dubietates. precipimus 
quod persone contrahere uolentes fuerint incognite, siue earum altera, 
nullus sacerdos presumat matrimonium per uerba presenti inter ipsas 
celebrare, priusquam habeat litteras testimoniales prelatis suis qui earum 
noticiam habent, continentes quod legittime sunt persone contrahendum 
apud illos eosdem facta fuerit trina denunciacio solempnis. (L) Sem- 
per nupciis prohibeantur per excommunicacionem sortilegia fieri. 
Malifici quoque celantes consanguinitatem, affinitatem, disparem cultum, 
compaternitatem, que tantum quatuor matrimonio excludunt personas 
compatrem, commatrem, filium fratrem, uel sororem spiritualem, siue 
uel filiam, excommunicentur. Prohibeant sacerdotes 
ecclesia publice alterius coniugium transeat religionem aut recipiatur 
nisi per episcopum. 


Quia sanctius paucos ydoneos habere ministros ecclesia Dei 
quam multos inutiles, prohibemus districte aliquis abbas uel prior, 
aliusue prelatus aliquem presentet ordines, nisi talem qui sit honeste 


tium 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxvii. 
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uite conversacionis, competentis litterature, legittimo matrimonio 
natus uel cum quo per sedem apostolicam fuerit dispensatum, hiis 
omnibus sibi constiterit euidenter. sub pena excommunica- 
cionis aliquis presentatus sacros ordines faciat pactum suo presenta- 
tori quod non inquietabit ipsum super aliqua prouisione seu sustentacione 
sibi facienda inhibentes sub eadem pena presentatoribus huiusmodi 
pactum aliquo ordinando recipiant uel promissione [alioquin] uterque 
tanquam symoniacus punietur. Inhibemus districte aliquis 
diaconus uel sacerdos alterius ordinacionis admittatur ciuitate uel 
diocesi ista sui ordinis execucionem antequam episcopo uel eius officiali 
ipsius constiterit ordinacione, nisi tales qui longo tempore ista 
ciuitate uel diocesi ministrauerint honeste fuerint conuersacionis, 
eorum ordinacione non possit haberi probacio propter longi temporis 
diuturnitatem. Precipimus sacerdos deferat oleum infirmorum 
cum magna reuerencia infirmos eos ungat cum magno honore 
oracionum celebritate que hec sunt ordinate, nichil inde 
paupere uel sed cum gratis datum fuerit gratis accipiatur. 
sacramentum extreme unccionis populum moneant sacerdotes, nec 
tantum diuites senes sed eciam pauperes iuuenes omnes 
annis supra. omnes paratos exhibeant, cum necesse fuerit, 
doceant frequenter sacerdotes hoc sacramentum posse licite reiterari 
sepe recipi, scilicet qualibet magna infirmitate ubi metus mortis, post 
susceptum licite reuerti opus coniugale eum qui conualuerit infirmi- 
tate. Precipimus uirtute obediencie quilibet rector ecclesie 
parochialis uicarius habeat ecclesia sua librum qui dicitur ‘Manua- 
quo contineatur tocius ordo officii sacramentorum que per sacer- 
dotem possunt conferri, scilicet Exorcismus salis aque, Seruicium 
cathecismi baptismi, Sponsaliorum (sic), Extreme unccionis, Com- 
mendacionis, Placebo, Dirige, Seruicium Sepulture, usum ecclesie 
Sancti Pauli London., usum eiusdem ecclesie seruent sacramentis hiis 
conferendis. Uasa munda esse debent, sicut dicit Ysaias, Qui ferunt 
uasa Domini pollutum nil tangere’. omnes rectores 
ecclesiarum, uicarii, sacerdotes, alii clerici infra sacros ordines constituti, 
uicium luxurie fugiant. Uite mundiciam continenciam sequantur. 
Nullus eorum habeat concubinam domo sua nec alibi; nec domum 
alicuius mulieris frequentet unde scandalum possit exoriri consuetudine 
inhonesta. Concubine huiusmodi nisi correxerint, postquam canonice 
super hoc fuerint monite, excommunicentur. quis rector ecclesie, 
uicarius, capellanus, seu clericus infra sacros ordines constitutus, concu- 
binam cognouerit existentem excommunicacione, postea celebrauerit 
uel ordines perceperit, irregularitatem incurrit tanquam irregularis 
punietur suo beneficio spoliabitur suo superiori uisum fuerit expe- 
dire. Prohibemus rectoribus, uicariis, capellanis, aliisque clericis 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxxii. Cf. Lat. iv, can. 
Manuale Dugdale’s St. London, ed. 1818, pp. 324-36, documents 
1295, 1298. See also below. 
Cf. Lat. iv, can. xiv, and ‘De munditia sacerdotum clericorum’, and 
fornicariis 
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beneficiatis, pannis rubeis, uiridibus, vel croceis utantur. 
inhibemus qui dignitatibus sunt constituti, nisi causa iusti timoris 
predictis habitum exegerit transformari. Sacerdotes autem desuper 
clausa deferant indumenta capis manucatis non utantur sotularibusque 
consurciciis aut rostratis, sellis, frenis, pectoralibus, aut calcaribus deauratis, 
minime utantur. 

(Lx) Precipimus uirtute obediencie omnes clerici infra sacros 
ordines constituti alii qui deseruiunt altari coronam tonsuram habeant 
competentem. districte ecclesiarum rectoribus, 
sacerdotibus, maxime crapula ebrietate uenter enim 
mero estuans facili spumat libidinem. sacerdotes qui nocte 
dieque debent uisitare infirmos, solicite debent sibi ebrietate cauere, 
egrotantibus quibus aduentu suo debent conferre remedium, passim 
inferant nocumentum, uel quod uerendum est ipsos extinguant. 
eciam ecclesiarum uicariis, sacerdotibus aliis clericis 
beneficiatis causa commessacionis vel potacionis intrent tabernas, nisi 
itinere constituti. aliquis conuertat alios 
usus lintheamina uel tuallia ecclesiarum seu eciam pannos crismales quam 
usus quo enim dicata sunt non debent prophanos usus 
redire. Precipimus cimiteria sint bene clausa propter immunda 
tam ecclesie quam domus eas pertinentes competenter 
secundum facultates ecclesiarum edificentur precipue quoque ecclesie sint 
decenter ornate tam aliis uasis quam uestimentis altaris. 
ludi placita secularia locis sacris penitus arceantur. Inhibemus 
districte terre ecclesiarum obmutantur [sic] pecuniarie laicis, 
rectores uel uicarii bonis ecclesiarum edificent laico feodo ipsius 
collocentur [sic]. 

Redditus quoque assignati luminaria alios usus per rectores uel 
uicarios minime conuertantur. clericus dicat sentenciam aut 
proferat, set nec sanguinis uindictam, nec ubi exerceatur intersit, nec 
litteras dicat aut scribat pro uindicta sanguinis destinandas, nec uiccuariis 
vel balestariis aut huiusmodi uiris sanguinis preponatur. 

(Lxv1) Cum opera misericordie maxime hospitalitatis omnibus 
debent esse accepta communia, precipimus rectores ecclesiarum, 
uicarii autem sacerdotes, parochianos suos sepe inuitent huiusmodi 
opera facienda. quoque secundum facultates suas exhibeant 
hospitales, quia non solo pane uiuit homo, sed omni uerbo quod 
procedit ore Dei’. quoniam singulis diebus layci diuersis secularibus 
occupacionibus detenti ecclesiam suam diuinum uerbum audituri frequen- 
tare [non] possunt, ideo sacerdotibus uniuersis precipimus omnes sibi 
subditos moneant inducant quod ecclesiam suam festiuis diebus 
precipue dominicis frequentent, humiliter deuote diei obsequium 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. xv, and quis invitet alium 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. xvii. 

Lat. iv, can. xviii. 

this. 
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audituri, secundum temporis instruccionem uiuendi normam recep- 
turi. hec liberius inuitari possint, mercata diebus dominicis cele- 
brari prohibemus; secus autem agentes puniantur. Uiccualia tamen 
eisdem diebus sicut aliis uendi possunt. Hec tamen non fiant dummodo 
missa cantatur. 

ecclesiarum rectoribus, uicariis, sacerdotibus, 
diligenter moneant mulieres quatinus pueros suos teneros caute alant, 
iuxta deuote non collocent opprimantur uel casu suffocentur. 
recipiatur predicandum nisi sit autentica persona 
uel episcopo uel archidiacono missus. attencius 
ecclesiarum rectores, uicarii, sacerdotes, pueri parochiarum suarum 
decenter doceantur sciant oracionem dominicam simbolum saluta- 
cionem Beate Marie, crucis signaculo recte consignare, quia plurimi 
quidam [sic] adulti hec ignorant. Precipimus cum laici con- 
fessionem accesserint diligenter examinentur utrum sciuerint predicta, 
secundum quod expedit sacerdotibus instruantur. 

Inhibemus beneficiati sint uicecomites balliuas laicas 
teneant uel earum firmas unde laicis potestatibus reddenda raciocinia 
obligentur. aliqui retineant plures curas 
animarum cum quibus per sedem apostolicam super hoc dispensatum non 
est. precipimus omnes rectores ecclesiarum uicarii 
residenciam faciant suis beneficiis, nisi nostra expressa absenta- 
uerint permissione, uel euidenti necessitate qua nobis posse constare. 
Rectoribus autem ecclesiarum uicariis nobis subditis indultum 
esse uolumus parochianos suos qui decimas suas que usu solebant per- 
solui detinere presumpserint post trinam monicionem excommunicacionis 
sentenciam feriantur [sic]. aliis autem casibus preter conscienciam uel 
auctoritatem nostram quemquam excommunicare non presumant nomina- 
tim. (Lxxv) Concedimus rector alicuiusque ecclesie discedat die 
Pasche uel postea, quod fructus sequentis autumpni autem 
ante Pascham discedat, recipiat sumptus duntaxat quos fecit seminando 
terras, arando, binando, warettando, secundum communem ipsius patrie 
estimacionem. 

Cum sanctorum reliquiis magna debeatur reuerencia 
corpori qui sanctus sanctorum est sanctis suis gloriosus alios facit 
sanctos, summus honor impendendus Ipsi itaque, cui honor est 
gloria, honorem debitum conseruare uolentes; sub interminacione 
anathematis firmiter inhibemus cymiteriis vel atriis ecclesiarum ludi 
uel lucte fiant, nec mulieres ibi coreas luxuriosas carmina canendo late 
dulcedine presumant, cum hiis Domini reuerencia sanctorum honore 
contemptis, rixe contenciones soleant euenire. laicorum edificia 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. and ‘Ne praedicatores admittantur sine literis 
episcopi’, which however longer. 

Cf. Lat. iv, cc. xlii, and 105. 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxix, which itself re-enactment Lat. iii, can. xiii. 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxxii. 

Cf. Lat. iv, can. liii, and 103 receptione secundi 
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cimiteriis fiant districtius inhibemus. Inhibemus™ 
districte aliquis rector ecclesie uel uicarius seu sacerdos admittat 
alienum parochianum consuetudine diuina. Liceat tamen eisdem 
ipsum recipere tanquam transeuntem, dummodo non sit nominatim excom- 
municatus uel suppositus interdicto. 

Precipimus archidiaconi uisitacionis impendentes 
eveccionis numerum concilio generali statutum non excedant. Nec 
hospiciis onerosi existant, sed diligenter inter cetera que 
eorum spectant quod Canon Misse secundum usum ecclesie 
Londoniensis emendetur, ordo Londoniensis ecclesie officio nocturno 
diurno obseruetur, quod sacerdotes sacramenta ecclesie rite deferant 
precipue prouideant quod sacerdotes sciant Canonis uerba Baptismi 
quibus uirtus sacramenti consistit, quod hac parte sanum habeant 
intellectum. (Lxxx) quod lintheamina ornamenta, 
uasa quoque ministerio altaris deputata sint munda, nitida, 
integra, quod Eukaristia, crisma, oleum sanctum sub clauibus 
custodiantur. Uideant utrum uinum est competens altaris ministerio 
deputandum. 

(Lxxx1) Habeant® archidiaconi scriptis redacta omnia ornamenta, 
libros, utensilia ecclesiarum, singulis annis suo conspectui faciant 
presentari, sic uideant que fuerint addita per diligenciam rectoris uel 
uicarii, que medio tempore per maliciam uel per negligenciam eorum 
perierint. Prouideant quod post primum annum sue 
uisitacionis notabiles defectus inuenerint, terciam uel quartam partem 


omnium prouentuum ecclesie, sub testimonio duorum uel trium 


norum eadem parochia, assignet huiusmodi defectus subleuandos, 
habita racione eius quod huiusmodi defectus secundum approbatam 
locorum consuetudinem ecclesiarum parochianis ius consueuerit con- 
quod faciendum eos uolumus prima racione compelli nichilo- 
minus archidiaconi faciant conscribi fideliter possessiones ecclesiarum 
quas inuenerint illicite alienatas ius proprietatem ecclesiarum 
per rectores earundem, faciant reuocari. Adhibeant curam diligentem 
quod libri sint usum ecclesie Londoniensis, maxime Manuale. 
quos rectores, uicarios, uel sacerdotes inuenerint hac parte negligentes, 
eos grauissime subiceant discipline; alioquin pro negligencia aliorum 
penam iustum fuerit reportabunt. 

Caueant archidiaconi eorum officiales decani rurales 
aliquem uocent capitulum pro aliquo crimine nisi super apud 
bonos graues fuerit diffamatus nec credatur dicto solius ministri uel 
bedelli super alicuius diffamacione. Inhibemus sub pena 
excommunicacionis alicui indicatur purgacio maliciose, nec excedatur 
modus matrimonio cum purgatur, nec gravetur qui debet purgare 
assignacione loci uel termini prorogacione. 


Cf. ‘Ne quis alterius parochianum sacramenta ecclesiae 
Cf. Lat. iv, can. xxxiii, and Lat. iii, can. iv. 
Cf. ‘De Canone habendo missae secundum usum Sarum [de] horis 
Lat. iv, cc. xix, xxx, and 62, which is, however, differently worded, 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. 
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Manifesta peccata publice puniantur per suum iudicem non satis- 
factione ecclesiastica. Quod fornicatores infamati super fornicacione 
plerumque iurant quod inuicem contrahent matrimonium, formam 
huiusmodi iuramenti duximus exprimendam, viz. hoc Iuro quod 
cetero cognovero carnaliter, tunc habeo uxorem sancta 
ecclesia mulier uice uersa dicat consimilia. Sed istud 
iuramentum nullatenus prestetur nisi utroque fornicatore presente. 
Precipimus aliquis ordinarius uel delegatus proferat aliquam 
sentenciam excommunicacionis, suspensionis, uel interdicti, aliquem 
scriptis nisi causa expressa sit propter quam huiusmodi sentencia profera- 
tur; quam causam scriptis repetenti inhibemus exhiberi. quis 
autem iudicum hoc contempserit, noverit [se] suspensum ipso facto per 
mensem, uetitum ingressu ecclesie diuinis, nichilominus con- 
diuinis irregularitatem incurrit, super quam non nisi per summum ponti- 
ficem cum poterit dispensari. 

per negligenciam uel pressuram currat aliquis diuinum 
ordinem credat currere alium, potest ita tamen quod 
recipiat per manus episcopi illos ordines quos pretermisit. ita patet 
quod aliquis potest esse sacerdos qui nunquam fuit diaconus uel subdiaco- 
nus. Statutum est ecclesia consecretur calice cupreo 
uel stagneo, quia tale metallum prouocat nauseam. Similiter institutum 
est fiat consecracio uase ligneo quia lignum porosum est possent 
intrare aque gute et] uini consecrati. 

cum filiis libere filii [sic] famulentur 
ancille, quoniam cohabitacione Iudeorum cum Christianis ecclesia, 
cui prouectores (?) ligni Dei, solet plerumque scandalum suboriri, precipi- 
mus quod cetero non habeant mancipia Christiana Christiane 
mulieres pueros Iudeorum nullatenus nutriant. quod obseruandum 
tam ipsas nutrices mancipia per censuram ecclesiasticam quam ipsos 
per penam canonicam siue extraordinariam eisdem imponendam 
uolumus efficaciter induci. 

ecclesiis teneantur interesse super decimis oblacionibus quarum 
parochiis commorantur. ulcioni canonice quia 
modernis temporibus sibi inter Christianos Iudeos inoleuit confusio, 
fere nulla differencia propter quod contingit nonnunquam 
peruersis mulieribus, Iudei Christiani contrario commiscentur. (xc) 
Auctoritate Lateranensis concilii firmiter precipimus quod omnes Iudei 
tam masculi quam femine ueste superiori pectus tabulanea alterius 
coloris quam sit uestis deferant manifeste, ita quod utraque tabula duorum 
digitorum mensuram habeat latitudine digitorum longitudine 


Cf. Lat, iv, cc, xlvi, xlvii, and quis excommunicet nisi promoni- 
tione 

MS. ‘poros’; not know what this stands for. [Possibly ligni’ 
(compare four lines higher up) was noted the margin the manuscript from 
which our text was copied, and was heedlessly inserted 


Cf. Lat. iv, can. MS. ‘feram nullam discernantur’. 
Cf. iv, can, 
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hoc faciendum per censuram ecclesiasticam compellantur. 
cetero nullatenus intrare presumant, occasionem habeant ingre- 
diendi inhibemus districte eorum deposita clericis conseruen- 
tur, hoc aliquo modo presumptum fuerit grauiter puniantur. 

Statuimus eciam firmiter inhibentes quis Christianus societatem 
cum Iudeo contrahat aliqua negociacionis specie uel eidem pecuniam 
aliquam usuram exercendam quod fecerit quis super 
hoc conuictus, grauiter puniatur. 

Cum fuerit ueteri Testamento magnus honor exhibitus templo, 
quod conuenire Hebrei manu non uacua, hoc tempore 
gracie succedunt ecclesie cathedrales magis celebres, quibus sunt 
subdita ecclesiastica sacramenta, easdem saltem semel anno antiqua 
consuetudine subditi uisitare tenentur, beneficiorum oracionum que 
fiunt eadem singulis locis religiosis ecclesiis parochialibus per 
totam diocesim participes fiant. Precipimus 
uicariis, sacerdotibus qui ministrant uice eorum, suos parochianos 
moneant atque firmiter iniungant quatinus ebdomada Pentecostes 
processiones archidiaconorum diebus statutis seruent ecclesiam suam 
cathedralem uisitent, tenentur. hec maxime penitentibus nota 
fiant, quoniam ipsis aliis penitencie iugo obnixis tercia pars penitencie 
illius anni quo matricem ecclesiam suam deuote uisitauerint, relaxantur 
antiquo, illis exceptis qui capitalibus criminibus grauius obligantur, 
pro quibus omnibus reliquis parochianis matricem ecclesiam debita 
deuocione uisitantibus tempore prefinito, missa familiaris omni tercia feria 
uacante specialiter pro uiuis, singulis fere diebus pro defunctis ecclesia 
cathedrali celebratur, psalterium totum inter XXX Canonicos diuisim 
plene cantatur pro salute uiuorum requie defunctorum. 

Precipimus sub districtione canonica singuli rectores 
ecclesiarum, uicarii, uel eorum capellani parochiales, suis parochiis, 
singuli decani per suos decanatus, beneficiis fabrice ecclesie Sancti 
Pauli Londoniensis legatis seu quocunque modo debitis uel assignatis uel 
destinatis, fideliter sine diminucione qualibet soluant, ita possint 
tempore supradicto respondere, nichil usus suos premissis sub pena 

excommunicacionis retenturi. 

tollendam diuersitatem que plurimum auxit deuium 
causa fuit scandali, dum quidam rectores ecclesiarum quasdam Sanctorum 
sollempnitates minus celebres officio uenerabantur sollempniter iudica- 
bant obseruandas, quasdam uero magis sollempnes apud nos minus debite 
recolebant. (xcv) Precipimus mense Circumcisionem 
Domini, Epiphaniam, Conuersionem Sancti Pauli cum honore reueren- 
cia iubeant obseruari; festum autem Sanctorum Fabiani Sebastiani, 
Agnetis, Uincencii, debita deuocione ecclesiis reseruentur, sed officio sine 
dampnosa mora celebrato, parochianis operaciones necessarias 
exercere. mense Februarii Purificacio Beate Marie Uirginis per 
omnia sollempnis habeatur Cathedra Sancti Petri. festo Sancti 
Mathie Apostoli omnes operaciones opera tamen pietatis non 
inhibemus. Marcio sola Dominica Annunciacio sit sollempnis 


These Whitsuntide processions the cathedral churches were customary 
apparently everywhere. See above, pp. 287 
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omnibus. festo Beati Gregorii post Missarum sollempnia opera 
pietatis concedantur. Aprili festum Sancti Marci Euangeliste 
omnibus obseruentur. festis Sanctorum Alphegi 
Georgii post Missam operari concedimus. (xcrx) Maio 
festiuitates Apostolorum Philippi Iacobi Invencionis Sancte Crucis 
omnibus iubemus obseruari. festis autem Sancti Iohannis ante 
Portam Latinam, Sancti Dunstani, Sancti Ethelberti, sint ciuitate ista 
sollempne [sic] propter reuerenciam reliquiarum que ibidem continentur. 
Sancti Barnabe Apostoli, Natiuitatis Iohannis Baptiste, festum 
Apostolorum Petri Pauli, Commemoracio Sancti Pauli sint sollempniter 
celebranda. Festum Beati tantum decanatu Middelsexiensi 
celebratur. (c) Translacio Beati Thome Cantuariensis Archiepi- 
festum Beate Marie Magdalene sancti Iacobi Apostoli iube 
sollempnia esse. festo Margarete post Missam celebratam operaciones 
necessarias fieri concedimus. Augusto festum Beati Petri Uincula, 
festum Sancti ciuitate Londoniensi. Festum Sancti Laurencii, 
Assumpcionis Beate Marie, Sancti Bartholomei, Decollacionis Sancti 
Iohannis Baptiste, omnibus iubemus obseruari. Septembri 
festum sancti Egidii suis peregrinis suis ecclesiis sit sollempne. 
tas Beate Uirginis, Exaltacio Sancte Crucis, festum Sancti Mathei Apostoli 
Octobri festum Dedicacionis ecclesie Sancti Pauli primo die mensis, festum 
Sancti Luce Euangeliste, Apostolorum Simonis Iude, iubemus omni 

bus obseruari. Festiuitates autem sancte Osithe Ethelburge suis 
decanatibus iubemus esse solempnes. Nouembri festum Omnium 
Sanctorum sit summe solempne, dies crastinus saltem donec sit defunc- 
tis per uniuersalis ecclesie suffragia subuentum, quies indicatur uniuersis. 
Festum Sancti Martini sancti Eadmundi Regis Martiris, Sancte 
Katerine Uirginis, Sancti Andree Apostoli, iubemus esse sollempnes. 
Festiuitates Sancti Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi, Sancte 
Cecilie Uirginis, Sancti Clementis, post celebracionem Misse agriculturis 
non negentur. (ctv) Decembri festum Sancti Nicholai Sancti Thome 
Apostoli sit cunctis sollempne, uenerabilis Festiuitas Saluatoris cum 
festis sollempnibus que secuntur. Sollempnitas Dominice Resurreccionis 
Pentecostes per dies, Ascensio Domini sollempniter celebretur, 


Dedicaciones quoque ecclesiarum earum Festiuitates suis locis 
sollempniter celebrentur. 


Both Mellitus and Erkenwald were bishops London and specially commemo- 
rated the diocese London. 


Festum Albani mense Iunio: June 22. 

Festum Oswaldi (Regis Martyris): August 

Festivitas Osithe, V.: October (It was one time kept June See 
Tropenell Cartulary, 1294, ii. 173, 

Festivitas Ethelburge October 11. 

St. Edmund Rich died the year 1240 and was canonized the year 1247. 
name therefore was not originally here but inserted into the document later. 
the same way found inserted into the present text the Constitutions Walter 
Cantilupe, which, however, were put forth the year 1240. 
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Taxation and Representation the County Palatine 
Chester 


ONE might suppose that the Close Rolls had been thoroughly 
ransacked long ago but students constitutional history may 
glad note incident there recorded, which certainly 
escaped Rymer and his editors. should remembered that 
upon the accession Richard the earldom Chester was 
merged the Crown and that neither Cheshire nor the bishopric 
Durham sent representatives the English parliament until 
much later. When subsidy was voted the second parliament 
Richard II, which met April 1379, appears that the 
officials Westminster sent down writ Cheshire, other 
counties, except that this case was addressed the justice 
and chamberlain, directing them appoint assessors and col- 
lectors, and levy and pay the subsidy. Protest being made, 
however, the order had withdrawn, the sound constitu- 
tional principle that the commons Cheshire were not bound 
contribute subsidy granted without their consent the 
commons other The same thing happened again 
1383, regard the subsidy 6d. the pound voted 
the parliament which met Gloucester that When, 
however, the commons parliament made representations, 
they did Richard that the county Chester, the bishopric 
Durham, the Cinque Ports toutz autres semblables ought 
charged selonc lour avoir towards the common defence, they 
seem have been under misapprehension. The writ 
Richard shows plainly that the commons Cheshire 
were not scot-free. directs the justice and cham- 
berlain tam dominos magnates quam communitates comitatus 
predicti convenire faciatis, order vote subsidy themselves. 
The words quoted have, think, significance their own. 
compare the phrase with which the writ begins, domini 
magnates communitates regni nostri ultimo 
nostro, they seem indicate that the assembly, county 
court, was regarded one aspect the parliament the 
Palatinate. 

Mr. Lapsley has noticed similar incident the bishopric 


Close Roll, Richard II, 40d., Richard 36d. See Calendar, 322, 472. 
Close Roll, Richard II, part ii, 14d. 

The County Palatine Durham, pp. 117-19. 
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The Lords’ Journals and the Privy Council Register 


the Acts the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, xxviii. 39, are 
told that between unfinished entry for October 1597 and the 
entries for October pages and are left blank the MS.’ 
These blank pages are apparently due the loss leaf from 
original from which the existing Register was transcribed, and the 
missing leaf has been discovered unexpected quarter. 
is, fact, printed part the Lords’ Journals, ii. 191, the 
beginning the session 1597-8. That not its place the 
MS. Journals, where this missing leaf the Privy Council 
Register bound the end the journal for but the 
editor the printed Journals had the acumen perceive that 
the dates were wrong. did not, however, realize that the 
leaf contained entries totally different form and substance 
from the contents the Lords’ Journals, and was leaf containing 
minutes the proceedings the privy council for and 
October 1597. The source this confusion records 
doubt the circumstance that Thomas Smith, who had been one 
the clerks the council since 1587, was appointed clerk 
the parliaments September but the detail indicates 
that the Lords’ Journals and the privy council records require 
more critical examination than they have yet received. 

far the existing Council Register concerned, the matter 
would have been simpler had there been missing leaf instead 
two blank pages for the inference would then simply have been 
that the leaf had strayed the Lords’ Journals. But the blank 
pages imply lost original, which the Lords’ Journals preserve 
this single fragment; other words, the series volumes 
Mr. Dasent has printed are not originals. Nor will assume 
that this fragment merely rough note one the clerks 
the for each the principal entries contains states 
that ‘is here entered this Register Council 


Relation the Present State Affairs the 
United Provinces, 1675 


following unsigned document preserved the Public 
Record Office, the bundle marked Foreign, Holland, 198, 
which covers the time from January April 1675. Its contents 
are not numbered consecutive order, but this particular item 
found nearly the end. The pages are numbered 79-101 
the top, and the bottom. followed account 
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the Spanish Low Countries, evidently the same writer, but 
comparatively little interest. The Relation’ dated ‘about 
the last April’, 1675. written secretary’s hand, 
apparently the same that several other papers the bundle, 
and probably copy, presumably made one the clerks 
the secretary state’s 

The United Provinces were that time disturbed the 
quarrels between the Orange and the republican parties. The 
princes Orange were supported the army, the Calvinistic 
clergy, and the common people they stood for the closer union 
the provinces into nation. The strength the republicans 
lay the burgher aristocracy, particularly Amsterdam they 
upheld the local sovereignty the provinces and towns, and 
leaned towards France. Their policy was governed the fear 
that the princes Orange would make themselves kings, and 
put end their ‘liberties’, i.e. the local privileges the 
towns, provinces, &c. William was held have justified this 
suspicion. During his son’s minority, therefore, the government 
passed the chief the republican leaders, John Witt. His 
brilliant rule ended disaster. Holland was saved from over- 
whelming attack France and England mainly through the 
heroic patriotism the young William III Orange. The 
government passed him, and the republican attitude towards 
his family was quite discredited, when suddenly the Guelders 
affair aroused all the old suspicions full force. 


February 1675 the prince visited Guelderland. The 


vincial estates begged him accept the sovereignty with the old 
title duke. wrote the other six provinces for their 
advice. Some advised him accept: Zealand, the second 
power, was strongly against it. Before Holland, far the most 
important, could decide, the prince rejected the offer. But his 
manner doing was not reassuring. was plainly irritated 
his answer Zealand was very angry. Our Relation certainly 
does not exaggerate the intense excitement caused the affair. 
appears also that contemporaries, probably even William III 
himself, thought the business best ill-managed and foolish. But 
his conduct was not necessarily inconsistent with perfect honesty. 
possible that had designs liberty, and that case 


his indignation such charges after all had done for his country 


was natural. should also remembered that after became 
king England and his power Holland was wellnigh absolute, 
never made the least change its constitution. For this 
refusal mend constitution fundamentally bad has been 


Another transcript this Account’, also unsigned, was seen the present 
writer among the Foreign one the volumes covering the years 
but the reference has been lost. 


VOL. XXX.—NO. 
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severely blamed later ages. Perhaps explained this 
incident. The Guelders affair may have been the excuse for the 
opposition the republicans William III, but certainly was 
not the cause. The whole tone this Relation’ disproves it. 
Their distrust the house Orange was far too deep-rooted 
eradicated any amount prudence. Count d’Avaux’s 
words, they were people who must afraid something, and 
when they did not fear France they were afraid the prince 
Orange. 

This sudden revival the prestige the republican party 
was the more important because coincided with crisis the 
war Europe. Hitherto the Dutch had been the defensive 
but early 1674 the English had been bought off the treaty 
Westminster. the course the same year the French had 
been driven back from Dutch territory. The remnants the 
republican party, still keeping their old liking for France, and now 
supported the numerous body citizens who preferred com- 
merce revenge, urged that this was the time come terms 
with France, and heal the wounds their country peace. 
the other hand, the stadtholder and his followers declared that 
would mad well dishonourable abandon their allies 
and exasperate them such ingratitude. The United Provinces 
would the mercy Louis XIV, and what that was they 
had learnt from the invasion 1672. Any event which threw 
doubt the disinterestedness the prince Orange enormously 
strengthened the peace party. 

Few desired European peace more heartily than did Charles 
England. had intention breaking with France, 
which looked for financial and moral help. But the evidences 
the king’s leanings towards France exasperated his nephew, 
the prince Orange. the English alliance was 
William his struggle against France, was scarcely more 
than was his own friendship Charles II. The treaty Dover had 
not yet been discovered, but enough was known and feared throw 
England into dangerous state excitement. This was intensi- 
fied the open conversion the duke York Roman Catho- 
licism, and his marriage catholic princess. The power the 
malcontents was growing rapidly, Their chief want was 


accredited leader the royal family, and him they hoped find 


William Orange. had, course, negotiated with them 
during the war. was absolutely essential Holland’s safety 
detach England from France and since the king was Louis’s 
pensioner the prince turned the opposition. How far listened 
to, or, what more the point, how far acquiesced in, the 
desire the malcontents see him intervene openly English 
affairs, and their hints that might supplant his uncle James, 
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even Charles, the throne, matter for investigation. 
doubt speculated his chances the English succession. 
They were commonplace the diplomatic world. Whether his 
interest the question passed just and lawful bounds, and 
whether had continued his intrigues with Charles’s subjects 
after the final conclusion peace, would long discussion. The 
paper early the succeeding probably obtained 
the same person, which gives succinct list such kings 
England had been killed deposed, the argument being that 
parliament has the power lay aside any King, that designs the 
Subversion Religion, Property, and liberty the People’: 
had been given William during the war. the other hand 
William, who alone could know his own intentions, when charged 
Arlington this very time with making trouble parliament, 
asseverated his innocence the strongest terms Temple, who 
believed him.* 

was imperative for Charles comfort detach his nephew 
from the English opposition. could have been done once 
giving the French but that Charles would not 
yield. Lord Arlington, visit the prince December 1674, 
had tried without success bribe him into revealing the names 
his English correspondents. The next plan adopted was try 
get the information means some able agent Holland. 
was desirable the same time have full and accurate 
account the state Holland, with the idea reviving the 
republican party keep the prince busy home. Any other 
information the prince’s intrigues would for 
whether Charles believed not could least use 
weapon against his nephew, and excuse for his own treachery 
the last war. Such negotiation was carried 1674 and 
1675, and the Relation here printed the chief sole survivor 
breathed Sir William Temple, the English ambassador the 
Hague. was spy: and besides, though loyal and able 
servant, was well affected the prince, and believed that sound 
friendship between him and the king was necessary both. The 
chief worker the English side was Sir Joseph Williamson, the 
secretary state. Arlington took active interest. The king 
was privy all, but kept the background. Arlington was 
member the Cabal, and had belonged the French party. 


Foreign, Holland, 199. 

Letters, 158-62, 1701 (supplementary Swift’s edition). 

The history the intrigue found the Calendar State Papers, 
Domestic, May November 1674 (pp. 263-416): and its sequel elucidated 
Temple’s Letters, vol. iii, the spring 1675. 
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Williamson had been his clerk; and having this position 
become acquainted with several important secrets, his masters, 
Evelyn says, had been obliged advance His object 
now was strengthen his hold Charles further services 
the same sort. 

The intelligencer Holland whom Williamson was intro- 
duced was Abraham Wicquefort. The best account his 
strange career found vol. his Histoire des Provinces- 
Unies des Pais-Bas, edited Lenting (1861). Though 
resident agent the dukes Liineburg the Hague, Wicque- 
fort had often been employed Witt the service the 
states-general. that capacity had acquired extensive 
knowledge the government the United Provinces, wide 
acquaintance with the chiefs the republican party, and deep 
devotion Witt. After the latter’s death Wicquefort supple- 
mented his income sending secret intelligence foreign 
countries, course strongly coloured his enmity for the new 
government. him Williamson applied for the distinct and 
full knowledge the instruments and means employed work 
upon the Parliament and people here’. Wicquefort also supplied 
him with papers the state the Dutch government, navy, and 
army. was told spare nothing oblige the friend among 
the Deputies’ the states-general secret was 
also asked send copies the resolutions and treaties made 
the states-general, and describe the characters their chief 
his last letters Wicquefort Williamson told him that 
Arlington would visit the Hague December 1674, which did, 
and make further arrangements with him.’ probable that 
this meeting was decided send over the author this Rela- 
make full report. may that Wicquefort knew 
that the suspicions the Dutch government had been aroused, 
and wished find another channel communication the 
English government may have thought two heads better than one. 
March 1675, just when the materials for this Relation 
were being put together, Wicquefort was arrested his letters 
Williamson and others were found and spite his character 
envoy was closely imprisoned for several years. 


Rotterdam Tuesday night. evidently served cover 


the one which follows the same sheet. This may described 
preliminary sketch for the Relation’. sufficiently 
dated the reference the arrest Wicquefort. The writer 


had conversed with many the republican party, and seen 


Diary, July 1674. Cal. State Papers, Dom., May 1674. 
Ibid., and November 1674. 
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Groot, the friend John Witt and ‘persona 
William Orange. mentioned the discovery 
letters and the examination Wicquefort. are therefore 
justified assuming that the author the Relation worked 
close connexion with Wicquefort. This explains the ease with 
which obtained such valuable information the resources 
Holland, and the councils its and the cold 
distrust the prince Orange which pervades the whole. The 
writer had probably resided for some time Holland under 
Witt’s government, perhaps diplomatic capacity. From 
his fervid devotion Charles and his indignation against 
the purveyors secret intelligence from England, may suppose 
that his loyalty was dubious and that followed Wicquefort’s 
occupation. does not seem know the inner councils the 
English government, have first-hand acquaintance with 
the prince Orange his immediate friends. 

The intrigue which this forms part died out 
suddenly this very time, and hence hear little more it. 
The end Temple’s letter Arlington March 1675. 
Acting doubtless Wicquefort’s information, Arlington had 
written William charging him with making trouble England, 
and threatening the same for him Holland. Unfortunately 
for him, Williamson’s letters had just come light. William 
saw part least the intrigue. protested his innocence, 
went into fury with Arlington, and wrote him terms which 


considerably startled that easy-going minister. stop was put 


the whole the prince’s serious illness. After his recovery 
peace was patched up, least the surface. probable that 
Charles did not really believe the charges against his nephew, 
but used them weapon against him, had broken his 
hand. knew the truth Temple’s caution Arlington, with 
reference Wicquefort, the false Lights one apt draw 


from certain race Men, who live Intelligence, and raise 
matter out the dust when none rises itself, rather than 
appear useless being silent 


Relation the present state affaires the United Provinces 
written about the last April the yeare 1675. 


Since the Reunion all the Provinces, they have been before the 
late each Province obliged pay their share all charges 
the State, formerly, notwithstanding their great debts contracted, and 
their considerable losses sustained during the said Warre, and they have 
been readmitted into the Union upon the said Condition. The Inhabitants 


Temple’s Letters, iii. 158 
During the war, begun 1672, the eastern provinces, Guelders, Overyssel, Utrecht, 
Groningen, and Friesland, were overrun the French for year two. 
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all the Provinces begin plant and repaire their ruines all-the 


and the Country, assuring themselves greater safety, then ever, 
being possess’d with belief, that those Provinces will hereafter prove 
invincible, tho’ most Princes Christendom joyned against them. 

Their present Taxes are great and heavy, that all estated men 
pay their whole annual Revenue the States, some are forced pay 
for land that yeelds Proprietors Houses pay the whole rent 
they yeild, and Merchants pay almost their whole gaine, and all they can 
doe preserve Stock principal There one Merchant Amsterdam 
that payes the State above 2000 pounds sterling yeare out his 
Estate, Such are Quality, and Estated Men, either themselves, 
their Children, and sometimes both, live their Civil, Military Employ- 
ments, These Taxes must continue, long this Warre, yet all generally 
conclude, well the chiefe and knowing men the Army, Merchants, 
Cittisens, and those the States General, that this can not hold out 
another yeare. One sole man met with and very able man, the 
contrary Opinion, alleadging that they are able continue the same 
Taxes for many yeares more, the People induced continue the 


Warre, for every man all ranks and qualityes has reduced himself 


great Oeconomy, that such kept Coaches keep nene now, such 
have had many Servants are contented with one, that all manner 
Expences laid aside, and men are contented with very litle Diet, 
which being habituated becomes easy, and find that they give 
maintaine their Religion and liberty, but their former superfluityes and 
extravagancyes. 

What their Taxes and the States constant Revenues amount to, they 
say not computed, nor can hardly be; the Occasion, that the ablest 
man each Province, will writt to, calculate it, possible, and 
the Debts each Province will computed; monyes raised the States 
General upon publicke Credit during their three last Warres with England 
amount millions livres. 

the beginning this Warre, the Province Zealand paid towards 
the Expences thereof about millions livres. The Province Holland 
paid above 100 millions This Computation was made those, 
who paid out the money, and given one them. 

The Deputyes the Admiraltyes assume, that the States can hereafter, 
upon any Warre, sett out 150 men Warre, the least whereof shall carry 
Guns. This was averred them considerable man the States, 
who have sett know the Certainty. 

States pay daily neare upon 100 thousand men, for Sea and 
Land Service, they have Garrison Townes and considerable Forts 
man, and maintaine, have List them. They pay neare upon 100™ 
Crownes moneth Subsidyes their Confederates, besides the pay their 
General Officers and their home charges. 

Their Land-Forces consist thousand foot, and 8000 horse, all 
good men, and well clothed can seen. Three hundred 


These statistics about war payments are noted the margin another hand, 
which resembles Williamson’s. There are some other marks, ‘N.B.’, &c., which 
have like manner been added the manuscript. 
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Companyes Foot, that were reformed last yeare, are kept yet 
from months months the Instances the Confederates, especially 
the Emperour and and these are included the number 
thousand. Amongst the foot there are least betwixt and 4000 
French, and run over them. 

Their Horse consists 8000, and 1500 Dragoons, Regiments, each 
Regiment Companyes there one nine, wherof one Laget French- 
man Collonel, each Company paid the rate men, but obliged 
have but 74, effective. The Commissary general their Horse shewed 
his Lists, and told his Computation was 7000 horse doing duty. 

Seven Princes the Empire, besides him the Howse 
have Employment the States Service, the Prince Curland, the Prince 
Palatine Berkenfeld, the Prince Anhalt, the Prince Wolfenbuttel, 
two Princes Holstein The officers most repute the 
Army are the Waldecke Maistre Camp Nassau 
General the Horse, General the Artillery, Marquis 
Mompoullan Commissary general the Horse, the Rhinegrave general 
the Foot, Fariaux one their Major Generals, who resolves quit the 
Service, haveing desired his License already, and the Pr. Courland. 

The People these Provinces, and the States long passionately for 
Peace, for great decay commerce palpably seen all their Cittyes, 
the common Carriers and Porters, who formerly had daily employment are 
now sometimes whole weeke without the dutyes Importation 
and Exportation Goods amount inconsiderable summe what 
they did formerly the Cittyes seeme not populous they have been, 
the people seem weary their with Spaine, and cry out already, 
that what they did their defense was for their own Interest, and not 
out love them, that for few thousands men they sent their 
defence, they maintained these yeares great Armies and fleets, vast 
Expences for their sakes, for any time they please they can have Peace 
with France, having now debates with that Crowne; they attribute 
the Spaniards’ ill conduct the bad Successe many that 
not reasonable expect from them begger themselves, for the defense 

Probably Maurice, prince Nassau-Siegen (1604-79), grandson Count 
John Nassau, brother William the Silent. was generally known Maurice 
the Brazilian’, having governed Brazil for many years. was field marshal and 
commander-in-chief the cavalry the Dutch army. 

All these were members various minor princely houses Germany, the 
numerous and impecunious offspring which gladly supported themselves following 
the profession arms. Many such took service the Dutch army. 

George Frederick (1620-92), count, and afterwards (1682) prince Waldeck. 
and politician, passed from the service the king Sweden that 
the elector Brandenburg, and thence the United Provinces. was the prince 
Orange’s adviser war and German affairs. See his correspondence with William III, 

Probably member the family which the most famous member was the 
Count van Hoorn, who was executed with Count Egmont 1568. 

The Rhinegrave belonged illustrious family the Palatinate, hereditary 
marshals Bavaria. There were several branches, all Lutheran. This the young 
Rhinegrave distinguished from his father (d. 1673), the governor Maestricht. 
The young Rhinegrave’ commanded the Dutch infantry, and died 1676 from 
wounds received the siege Maestricht. 
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men that want means, and good will save themselves; Those the 
Magistrates put the Prince, reply, That true the Charges are 
very great, but must continue the Warre for their own Safety, which can 
not without securing the Spanish Netherlands, that they should 
abandon now their Allyes, they would abandoned themselves the 
first occasion, that the French continue exorbitant the Conditions 
Peace they propose but the people seem not all contented with these 
reasons, since the Sovereignety Guelderland, which has alter’d very 
much, not taken away, the affections the People towards the Prince, 
and makes them look back with Compassion Witt’s fate, they begin 
lament his losse, and consider his Principles, beyond what could 
expected, the least bad Success Sea Land will augment these 
sentiments. 

Men look now upon the Prince, man great dissimulation, and 
great Ambition, but since the business Guelderland, not that 
prudent Conduct was esteem’d for, and whom they must suspect for the 
preservation their liberties. Lord Arlington and Lord Ossoryes 
visit did the Prince much good, till this Sovereignety was aimed at, for 
was then confidently reported, and even the greatest Com- 
monwealth-men, that they made him great offers, and refused 
that they all began look upon him, very good Compatriot, and 
Prince would doe well for the State, but the manner carryed his 
designe for the Sovereignety Guelderland, overthrew all, and raised 
such jealousyes him, during his lifetime will not able deface. 
His own Conduct and those who employed carry that worke, was 
very weak. The first motioners it, were those plac’d himselfe the 
Government during the great confusion the State, they were discovered 
com the Hague very often, and sometimes privately conferre with 
the Prince and with and that Expresses were sent often from the 
Hague them, which argues the Prince’s own designe, and his 
going thither person held great imbecillity whereas had sent 
for them the Hague, and refused this Offer without the Advise any 
would have gained all mens esteeme, and love, that nothing after- 
wards could make them mistrust him, after such refusall, and their 
beliefe his having not yeilded any the great offers made the 
Lords Arlington and Ossery, nay generous denial would have conduced 
more his end. Then the Animosity manifests against those 
Zealand, his Answer their advise, given his own entreaty, derogates 
very much from the esteeme the world had his prudence, and lost him 
great measure the affections that Province and the People, who 
their Magistrates for their advise the Prince, and assure them, 
they will stick 

And now men generally begin suspect the Lord Arlington’s con- 
ference with the Prince, their constant Correspondence, they say, the 
Prince’s private meeting with the Elector Brandenburg, the Spaniards 
great kindnesse him, the sending Comte Waldecke the Emperor, 


See above, 307, and Temple, Works, ed. 1814, ii. 300. 
Gaspard Fagel (1629-88), pensionary Holland. 
For the whole affair see above, pp. 
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with private Commission, his great Inclination for the continuance the 
Warre, that their apprehensions thereof, well desire have their 
Commerce free and open, and the State eased the heavy burthen 
lyeth under they all long for Peace. 

The People have very great Esteeme for any those about the 
Prince, they look upon them men great experience, Interest, 
and ability represent the Prince what best for him doe, 
they believe that they all inspire and prompt thoughts Sovereignety, 
they look upon Fagels, pentioner the Prince, more than his 
Province, the State, They say Waldecke for striking close 
league with the Emperour, and his Party, for make himselfe Prince 
the Empire, and erecting his County into Principality, The Rhine- 
grave for his reconciliation and league with France, Monsieur 
man great capacity, but knows how gaine the acquaintances 
the ablest men, pomp out their Sense and sentiments, and other 
men’s abilityes and Experience gets the Prince’s faver and Esteeme. 
Monsieur they consider the man the Prince most confides 
in, and whom unbosomes his private thoughts, his feares, and his 
Pleasures, and one that will never contradict him anyething. These 
are the Men, with some Ministers meane Predicants) whom the Prince 
doth very much court, and builds much upon, haveing great Interest with 
the People that the Prince doth advise and consult with all occasions 
And whilest makes the Magistrats the Towns, hath these Predicants 
(who have great Interest with him the cheefe officers the Army and 
Strangers his devotion, the Prince thinks himselfe very secure. 

All these men, that are most favour with the Prince, are divided 
into factions amongst themselves, Fagels relyes only upon the Prince, 
Waldecke and the Pensioner cannot agree. The Rhinegrave, Monsieur 
Odyke and Monsieur Bentem are united, and cannot abide Waldeck, who 
assured lost much ground his proved them cor- 
ruptible man haveing received money several for doing their businesse 
and interceding for them. The Prince late hath caused Oath 
taken all Civil and Military Employment, not receive money 
bribes from any body. Waldecke and Marquis Mompoullan™ are 
friends for the last, told himselfe, told the Prince, that Waldecke 
offered save the life officer who was condemned death for 
ten thousand livres, and the Prince would not have come light. 
Mompoullan very good esteeme; assured me, being old and 
intimate friends, that the Rhinegrave not well late with the Prince, 
that the Prince trusts and consults only with Waldecke all affaires 
moment home and abroad. But very considerable man the 
States, and another great Interest and relations assured me, that 
Waldeck’s favor with the Prince much impaired his absence, and 

See above, 311 13. 

William Adrian Nassau, lord Odijck, belonged the Beverwaart family, 
the illegitimate descendants Maurice, prince Orange. 

Bentinck, the well-known friend and favourite William Orange, created 
earl Portland 1689. 

The Calvinistic clergy. 

during his mission the emperor. See above, par. 
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that the Prince consults only with the about all affaires 
moment both home and abroad; And being inquisitive with whom 
the Prince consulted most about the affaires England, was assured 
these very men that was only with the Pensioner, and some Predicants 
that correspond with the Presbyterians England and Scotland and that 
does not communicate Monsieur Odyke, but such things desires 
the Court England should 

The Prince found way inclined towards the French King, will 
never forget was heard say, the demolishing and other 
usages the French told one the States, friend mine, 
who told it, that heard the Prince say, could not instance one 
Treaty that the French ever observed, but that the Spaniards and the 
Emperors the howse Austria observed theirs very religiously 
told the same man his sentiments the French King, which were not 
advantagious, that both the Warres undertooke knew not push 
his point, that left the pursuite his Enterprise for his Pleasures, 
that his parts had more ostentation than solidity them, that Christen- 
dome was very much obliged his ill Counsellours, for uniting all the 
Princes thereof against them; that both the Kings England and 
France have had their hands destroy forever the United Provinces, 
but shall never have againe Upon other occasions the Prince ex- 
pressed this very man great dissatisfaction his Entertainement when 
was last and advis’d the Prince dissemble it, even 
for his own Interest with the States, who would consider him the lesse, 
they knew were little considered there. Fagel said mortal 
enemy the French. 

found the People not much animated against the French they 
have been, such lived under their Government exclaime not against 
them, they say, their good order, behaviour and government ought 
feared their Enemyes, much their forces. 

certaine, the Prince had once resolution make strict Union 
with the House Austria, and would have made Alleyance, but that 
was told, that would prove his ruine, and that order this Union 
sent Waldecke the Emperor, under pretext consult about the 


taken for this Campagne, and sent one into Spain little 


before, that the relation this man, and the States Embassadour 
Madrid gives the disunion the Ministers that Court, the Minority 
the King, Don John’s Ambition, and the Queen’s resolution retire 
when the King takes the Government upon him deterres him very 
And there nothing private Treaty concluded between 


Fagel. 

One Odijck’s sisters was married Arlington, the lord chamberlain, and 
another the earl Ossory, eldest son the duke Ormond. 

Annexed Louis XIV 1657. 

The references here are the war 1672. 

the winter 1670-1. came solicit the payment debts which had 
been owing his family from the king England for more than twenty years. 

During the minority Charles Spain, born 1661, his mother, Anna Maria 
Austria, was regent but his illegitimate half-brother, Don Juan, son Philip IV, 
aimed securing authority for himself. 1677 succeeded. 
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him and Spaine, yet, but assurances continuing the Warre till such 
Peace shall concluded, shall secure the Spanish Netherlands, which 
will depend the Successe this Campagne. Waldecke haveing 
been, some few weekes before his departure, private supper with 
some his friends about the Prince, and being little merry and drinking 
his health, said, why should not Our Prince think settling the 
Empire his family, was formerly, since this Emperor had 
that was young enough carry such designe and other Expressions 
this purpose which some have taken notice of. 

for their Preparations for this Campagne, when left the Hague, 
was resolved send men Warre into the Balticke Sea against the 
The Kinge Denmarke, the Electour some 
the Dukes Lunebourg’s forces, and the Emperour’s forces act 
against them Land. was then agitation have Squadron 
ships the Channel, and another the Mediterranean Sea, which was 
employed against for which the Spaniards were lend 
200,000 Crownes, they have done since. They have deferred their 
resolutions about the Squadron for the Channel, not only for the Prince’s 
was then informed, but also for giveing occasion 
Jealousy the meeting the Parliament, which finding necessity, 
will thinke needlesse charge give money for setting out any Squadron 
ships, which they and the Spaniards apprehend should employed 
for the assistance the Swedes, (as the King bound they are informed 
of) private Article, and some the States apprehend, that this 
Squadron should employed against the Town Amsterdam the 
absence all their ships, and their Coasts unprovided for, for there 
very bad understanding betwixt the Prince and that Towne, and they 
fear the Conferences with Lord Arlington something this nature 
has been concerted for the Prince. the Prince goes himselfe into the 
field, then was doubted of, because the Duke Villahermosa declared 
would head his own forces how inconsiderable soever, will have his 
Army considerable can, being will act aparte himselfe, they 
concluded might bring about 40,000 men with him, since they need 
not send any forces against the Swedes, nor have many men their 
Garrisons, except such are frontiers Maestricht, which were 
reinforced with horse and foot. 

also most certaine, that the last yeare the Prince consulted with 
severall the States apart, know [their sense of] what allyance they 

Leopold married three times, but the only two his sons who survived 
infancy were his third wife. 

Sweden was the subsidized ally France; hence, 1675, after many 
requisitions Louis XIV, the Swedish army entered Pomerania and threatened 
Prussia. Frederick William II, the Great Elector. 


The duke Zell and the duke Hanover, afterwards elector and father our 
George 

The Sicilians, who had revolted against the Spanish rule, had received help 
from France. Messina still held out, however, but France was this time the 
chief sea-power the western Mediterranean the Dutch sent their fleet the help 
their allies. 

severe attack small-pox during late March and April. 

Governor the Spanish Netherlands and general the Spanish forces there, 
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thought most necessary, and most advantageous for the maintenance and 
welfare their State. have this from that was conferred with 
about it, and wrote went home all that the Prince said upon that 
Subject, and haveing named the King England, great was then 
perceived the Prince, who alleadged, that the last Warres, were 
sufficient evidences that that Alleyance was not relyed upon, and the 
little Union which appeared betwixt the King and the Parliament, and the 
dissatisfaction the People had the Duke Yorkes Religion, would 
more entangle, than advantage them, and spake much favour the 
Howse Austria, which alone them from ruine. And when 
this man alleadged that the Spaniards were men who never forgett, nor 
forgive, answered, the Case was much alter’d, that their Interest now 
was preserve them, and they the Spaniards, that they have changed 
sentiments and maximes, and that they had thoughts revenge they 
might have done purpose their late disorders and Extremityes 
but some the States consulted with, either found out, least 
are perswaded, consulted the same time with others his intimate 
and bosome friends, what Allyance was most convenient for his Interest 
that Waldecke was for the Emperor and the Princes Germany, that 
the Predicants and others about the Prince advise him make himselfe 
head the Reformed Religion, and all dissenters from the Papal 
Christendome, and have minded him his neereness the Crown 
England, his Interest with the People, who wished him their king 
already, and that the lesse appeared the King his Uncles favour, the 
more was beloved and considered England, that some have dared 
insinuate, that they hoped would live, ioyne those Provinces 
the Crown England, and then exalt the Evangelical religion, they 
call’d it, above the and ’tis certaine, this discourse coming 
the ears some, hath caused the States not entertaine considerable 
body English, the Prince would wish, and makes them looke about 
them. Monsieur Mares the French Minister, that much the 
favour and confidence the Prince, told himselfe, day the 
Hague, that man Consideration speaking the Prince one day 
something that kind, replyed, would rather what was 
the United Provinces, King England, his Uncle was 
that found the States more easy and more tractable, then Parliament 
and repeat his very words the language spoke me, peu 
qui est parmy les sujets Roy d’Angleterre, les semences 
haine que les divisions précédentes ont laissées dans les cceurs sont des 
restes dangereux, qui marquent bien que grand corps n’est pas encore 
remis ses maladies, que guerison est semblable santé apparente 
ces Visages sur lesquels peu d’embonpoint cache beaucoup 
mauvaises humeurs, Messieurs les Evesques croyent estre sur throne, 
mais ils trouveront fin trompez. Som the States told me, that they 


Perhaps Wicquefort’s friend among the Deputies for secret affairs mentioned 
Williamson. See above, 308. Blank the manuscript. 

Temple mentions (Works, ii. 295) that Arlington, his visit Holland 
1674, took with him Dr. Durel ‘as man fit practise Marast, French 
minister, who was thought have credit with the Prince’. 
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have assurances that notwithstanding all the faire words and promises 
Lord Arlington was charg’d with, there was nothing yet positively concluded, 
nor would not be, till the Prince saw the Success this Parliament, nor with 
the Emperor, untill the returne Waldeck, and the end this Campagne. 

However most certaine, was informed considerable man, 
and well wisher his Majesty, that some the chiefe Ministers 
Predicants Holland, have strict Correspondence with some the 
chiefe Presbiterians England and Scotland, that some Parliament men, 
and great credit England doe correspond with the Prince, about 
matters high nature, these were the very words, that many others 
would faine correspond with him, and that some them disswade the 
Prince from marriage with his Royall Highnesses daughter, being 
incapable inherit the Crown, upon what grounds know that the 
King should leave stone unmoved discover these correspondencyes, 
and any rate whatsoever, that none the States was privy them 
but Fagels, and that was, that they have great assurances that the 
King will find the Parliament proceed with greater height and confidence 
than expects, that the weakning France will aim’d at, that the 
Laderdal will put it, and the King forced abandon him, 
prorogue, dissolve the Parliament. These Points have intimated 
first letters, from Rotterdam and Brusselles for give timely notice, 
have done such heads, before the precedent Session the Parliament. 

Now reflected on, well admired, that Strangers should 
know positively what the Parliament would insist upon, their 
meeting, they have done before the last Session, and doe now before 
this Session, what they say prove true. And with submission 
think, Lord Arlington has effected perfect reconciliation 
betwixt his Majesty and the Prince, ought advertise his Majesty 
all these practises, and the authors them; yet when consider 
that the Spaniards find the Prince not forward occasion troubles 
England, was found last yeare, and that they attribute 
Lord Arlington’s conferences with the Prince, man knows 
not what say, but that the Prince thinks below him discover 
those Intrigues has been intrusted withall, and unchristian thing 
occasion the ruine such confided him, for not knowing what 
say cover his own shame and confusion have intertained, and 
any times countenanced such practises. 


Earl Temple and the Ministry 1765 


QUESTION that has caused some difficulty modern histo- 
rians is, what considerations actuated Lord Temple refusing 
form ministry with Pitt May and June 1765.1 The 


Probably because Anne Hyde, the duke York’s first wife, was commoner. 

Lauderdale was then chief minister Scotland, the last member the Cabal. 
left power. the Prince. 

Lecky, England the Century, iii. 91; Chatham, 
Basil Williams, Chatham, ii. 
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problem has been well stated Mr. Winstanley his work 
Personal and Party Government, where says 


not all clear why Temple refused come into the service 
the Crown and why Pitt declined form Administration without him. 
Temple’s conduct has been variously explained and probably com- 
pletely satisfactory solution will ever offered. jealous and 
intriguing disposition, was possibly provoked the predominant part 
which Pitt had played the negotiations, and considered himself 
sufficient importance consulted before everything had been 
arranged. was certainly angry the consideration shown the 
followers Lord Bute and not out the question that believed 
the ministry Pitt had formed doomed failure. certainly 
told the King that was induced refuse the offer which had been 
made, because the difficulty forming proper plan regard the 
house commons. Pitt did not propose attend parliament regularly, 
pleading his health and Temple might justly feel that 
his leader’s absence, the ministry might easily overcome joint 
attack the members the Whig opposition who had not been given 
office, and the supporters the previous ministry. But Temple did not 
act from this motive alone: and was loud proclaiming that wes 
influenced reasons too delicate nature revealed. was 
commonly understood refer his recent reconciliation with his brother, 
George but always denied this interpretation his words 
and asserted that the reconciliation was purely private character and 
destitute any political significance. Thus the matter stands: the 
knowledge which Temple denied his contemporaries has not been 
revealed posterity and his action still awaits 


This knowledge was not completely denied contem- 
poraries Temple Mr. Winstanley infers. Horace 
Lord George the Rockingham party generally, did 
not enjoy Lord Temple’s confidence, but his own circle was 
better informed, and, according letter Augustus 
the mystery seems have been gradually divulged 
even among Temple’s political opponents. may indeed soon 
have become one those open secrets which all know but which 
would give offence declare. George Grenville, who gives 
account the affair his Diary for June, shows trace 


Lord Temple came town from Hayes early the morning. 
Mr. Grenville went him Pall Mall before breakfast. His conversa- 
the most cordial and affectionate kind Mr. Grenville, but 


Personal and Party Government, pp. 234, 235. 

Memoirs, ii. 132, 133. 

His lordship always ends his explanation talking certain delicacies, but 
what they mean nobody can understand, and short the whole that transaction 
appears equally absurd and unintelligible’: July 1765, Rep. Hist. MSS. 
ix, app., 21. Infra. 
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appeared under great agitation. went ten the King, with 
whom stayed about hour. absolutely declined coming into the 
King’s service and wrote Mr. Grenville note twelve tell him so. 
came afterwards dine with Mr. Grenville, and then related more 
large what had passed, and told him the reasons had assigned for not 
accepting the offer the King made him were two, the first which was 
the difficulty forming proper plan with regard the House 
Commons; the second was tender and delicate nature, and which 
therefore desired not explain.® 


Grenville here does not elucidate the ‘tender and 
matter, but from his manner writing there little doubt that 
their confidential meeting, not before, had been fully 
enlightened. 

July Charles Townshend wrote his brother, Lord 
Townshend 


former letters were, told you, written upon conjecture, 
best loose information but can now speak you with certainty. 
the first place resolved that the present Administration shall not 
continue the next, Mr. Pitt’s negotiation was the Saturday accom- 
plished and broke Lord Temple the Monday, against Mr. Pitt’s 
judgment, declaration, and most earnest remonstrance nay, more, did 
not break off Mr. Grenville’s account. Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple have 
differed entirely Lord Temple would assign reasons the Closet, 
and Mr. Pitt remains with the King lamenting that has not health 
and strength undertake, without his family, for the relief his Sovereign 
and his 


Now Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt had not differed 
any ordinary sense the words. From the duke Cumber- 
land’s statement evident that they demanded the same 
terms foreign policy, the restoration the officers 
dismissed from the army political grounds, honours for 
Chief Justice the illegality general warrants 
that fact they named identical measures. They had differed 
entirely then, not upon measures but upon men upon one 
man. And was not George Grenville. Charles Townshend 
knew his assertion not Lord Temple says did not 
break off upon Mr. Grenville’s account but simply did not 
break off upon Mr. Grenville’s account 

The key the situation may found phrase used 
Temple George Grenville July 1765, ‘The plan the 
provisional administration was, think, Butal-Ducal’ and 
the duke Cumberland’s complaints the earl’s haughty 
demeanour, cannot help saying that think was more 


Grenville Papers, iii. 200, 201. 65. 
Rockingham Memoirs, 185-203. Grenville Papers, iii. 64. 
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verbose and pompous than Mr. Lord Temple feared 
lest the duke Cumberland should about serve 
new channel through which the royal influence could flow 
and swamp the authority the ministers. Nor was alone 
this suspicion. That acute observer, Calcraft, told Shelburne 
that had doubts Cumberland’s political integrity and 
And the duke Bedford declared Grenville 
that the object the negotiations seemed have been the 
uniting of, under the banners the duke Cumberland, the 
favouritism Bute and the popularity Mr. Pitt 

The theory that Temple’s objection was Cumberland 
confirmed letters the following October and November. 
The duke Cumberland died October, and November 
Augustus Hervey wrote Grenville 


This stroke causes great uneasiness these people [the Ministry], 
told you yesterday. The talk to-day that Mr. Pitt imme- 
diately negotiated with and how they boast that Lord Temple’s 
great objection 


Cumberland’s death, then, cancelled Temple’s difficulty, which 
had explained the king was tender and delicate nature 
being the ordinary term among eighteenth-century 
politicians for negotiations personal character, and 
denoting the duke’s relationship his majesty. Nor could 
Temple speak more frankly George III than did could 
not say, ‘Your uncle shall not meddle’. But that the court 
understood him proved the immediate renewals the 
attempt gain Temple after the duke’s demise. early 
October find the queen sounding the earl through Cotes, 
Mackintosh, and Graeme, and Lord Temple replying that 
should have 


the greatest happiness contributing the honour, ease, and felicity 
may allow him hope for success it. But that consideration 


earth can induce him engage Administration, unless assured 


enters upon with the King’s full confidence and cordiality, because 
knows these are essential the capacity doing his Majesty, the 
country, any effectual service. That wishes for negotiations and 


Rockingham Memoirs, 194. 

[Pitt] went into arguments, most determined keep Lord Bute 
bay. The commendation the Duke nettles and creates doubts underhand 
between H.R.H. and Lord Holland’: Letter wrongly dated May 1763, 
but quoted this connexion; see Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, 329, 330. 

Bedford Corresp. June 1765, iii. 300. See also Grenville’s opinion, Grenville 
Papers, iii. 179-81. 

Grenville Papers, iii. 106, 
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averse any interposition whatsoever nothing can agreeable 
satisfactory him receive the King’s pleasure from 


Grenville refers this similar message later date his 
Diary for February 1766 


Lord Temple had intelligence from other hands the Queen’s favourable 
dispositions towards him, and the King’s dislike his present Ministry. 
Lord-Temple made professions his zeal for the King’s service this 
dangerous crisis, saying that was willing show that all heat was 
subsided his mind, and that should esteem himself happy the 
instrument rescue the King out the hands those who wanted and 
meant take him prisoner; that even the King had delicacies about 
sending him after what had passed May last, would save his 
Majesty the blush asking 


Lord Temple’s objection, therefore, had been Cumberland’s 
influence. was proud and difficult man; had played 
second fiddle Pitt the last ministry George reign, 
but was unwilling for any one else even for him 
second time. would not come see his plans thwarted 
and his efforts neutralized opposing currents—to great 
cypher 

One point remains dealt with. Lord Temple had 
this dread the ducal influence, how was that Pitt, equally 
proud and independent, was June willing accept office 
The answer may, perhaps, found Pitt’s extreme self-con- 
fidence, which had hitherto been justified. knew that man 
man could outmatch any potentate the country; 
feared the duke little feared the king’s friends the 
whig malcontents, and went out his way for him little. 
When the duke was the instrument summon Pitt court, 
received answer that ‘Mr. Pitt was penetrated with the 
King’s but without desiring see His Royal 
Highness either before after his And when 
Cumberland, proud his successful embassy, ‘had answered for 
Mr. Pitt’s taking the Administration there were already signs 
Chancellor seemed understand that Mr. Pitt 
was good deal displeased with the Duke’s having answered for 
him, and the Duke much his not having answered his 
although Pitt his moment disappoint- 
ment termed Temple’s defection ‘an amputation seems not 
unlikely that sooner later might have been driven share 
his brother-in-law’s hostility the duke Cumberland. 


Grenville Papers, iii. 97-8. 260. 
Chatham Corresp. ii. 468 Grenville Papers, iii. 267. 
Newcastle Narrative, pp. 22-3. Grenville Papers, iii. 202. 
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The Comte Artois and Pitt December 1789 


the Chatham MS. 334 preliminary proposal the comte 
Pitt, urging the intervention Great Britain against 
the French Revolution. The document shows how early 
date the leaders joyeuse sought British help, 
the belief that the supposed British aid the French revolu- 
tionists would cease, and that other powers would then join the 
royalist league. The count claimed sole authority act for 
Louis XVI and the comte Provence because they were 
Paris under the influence the National Assembly, while 
was free act.. They resented his assumption authority. 
Calonne had become the factotum the count October 1789, 
when published the first edition his France 
(see 416 3rd and this mémoire sets forth claims 
not unlike those which, behalf the French princes, made 
the German powers before and after the Pillnitz interview 
July 1791. the Chatham MS. 119 letter Calonne 
Pitt, dated May 1790, which complains receiving 
answer mémoire. probably the one subjoined. 
letter October 1791 refers his making the acquaintance 
Burke Margate some time previously. Apparently, 
December 1789 they had not met. 


[All eyes are turned the comte d’Artois, who his courage and 
his present position can restore liberty Louis XVI and order 
France, without which anarchy will turn the world upside down.] 
Comte d’Artois désire surtout nation angloise: 
voudroit concerter ses plans avec Cour flatte 
concilieront facilement avec les vues qu’elle méme peut avoir; 
lui paroit aussi possible que convenable faire trouver 
quelque avantage dans rétablissement monarchie francaise. 
confié ses intentions ses plus zélés autorisé 
les communiquer sous foi secret aux ministres Majesté 
Britannique les prie par son organe, vouloir faire parvenir leur 
vertueux monarque son projet pour lequel espére 

pouvoient gagner les Anglois aux progrés les plus affreux des 
troubles qui agitent quoi lui serviroit les voir portés 
dernier période? L’entier anéantissement d’un Empire, dont les gloires 
naturelles sont impérissables, peut prévoir. tard doit 
relever d’une crise passagére dont méme bornera 
supposer doit résulter quelque démembrement dans qui 
forme domination continentale, paroit pas qu’ils pussent tourner 
allumeroient bientét une guerre générale. Est-ce donc 
seulement rivale que pourroit désirer 
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accompli peut manquer toute hypothése. Franee, 
ébranlée jusque dans ses fondements, besoin beaucoup d’années pour 
reprendre son assiette sera pas longtems situation donner 
des craintes ses voisins. diminution ses forces est sans doute 
certain point avantageuse nation mais elle 
cesseroit elle étoit poussée elle devenoit une 
dissolution totale elle entrainoit d’une part banqueroute 

Comte seul prince famille royale qui ait conservé 
avec liberté pouvoir Maison Bourbon ses droits 
légitimes, est désigné par elle par les circonstances pour étre son repré- 
sentant, dépositaire actif ses intéréts, gardien 
doit agir, c’est avec elle qu’il rassemblera sous ses drapeaux tous les 
Frangais fidéles c’est par elle qu’il est autorisé mettre téte des 
trouppes que les branches régnantes maison lui confieront, c’est 
par elle aussi que, pour préparer dés présent succés cette glorieuse 
juste entreprise, croit fondé invoquer solliciter méme 

‘Comme propose publier, moment pourra faire eclatter 
son projet, manifeste qui toute ses desseins, ses 
motifs, ses pouvoirs, son but, c’est alors seulement qu’il s’adressera 
demande solennelle son appui. Tout désire moment 
est pouvoir pressentir les dispositions, connoitre les offres qui 
raient lui plaire, trouver état combiner son plan dirigé par 
les conseils Roi Sardaigne, son beaupére, maniére qu’il puisse 
s’accorder avec les idées que Cour Londre peut avoir 
pourra concevoir pour politique générale qui naturelle- 
ment doit prendre une nouvelle consistance d’aprés qui est arrivé 
toutes qui doit étre suite. 

souhaiter soit, puisque c’est moyen cimenter repos public 
sur des bases plus solides été présent. sait que 
traité 1756 entre les cours Vienne Versailles toujours été 
plus grand obstacle désirable d’une union 

intime entre les deux grandes puissances, qui, elles étaient enfin solide- 
ment coalisées, jouiraient d’une prospérité inaltérable, régleroient par leur 
accord sort entiére, rendroient sible bienfaisant 
systéme d’une paix universelle. rupture traité faisoit place 
une confédération bien cimentée France avec 
Prusse, Nationale, qui fait appercevoir son ap- 
plaudiroit, bien général résulteroit, grand événement qui con- 
courroit avec démarche Comte (dont cette démarche 
pourroit méme étre véhicule) favoriseroit rendroit inébranlables tous 
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les arrangemens accessoires qui seroient concertés avec lui. les stipuleroit 
nom son frére, avec garantie toute Maison Bourbon, 
les feroit ratifier par roi moment qu’il replaceroit sur 

Comte d’Artois fait, quant présent, aucune proposition 
précise sur ces arrangemens possible. exprime seulement désir 
procurer assurer par les moyens les plus efficaces tous 
ceux qui seront jugés convenables, partant principe qu’il est juste 
soi nécessaire pour satisfaction nation angloise qu’elle retire 
quelque fruit service qu’elle rendroit France que chercher 
proffiter son désastre, trouve dans qui sera convenu 
cette occasion non seulement compensation des secours pécuniaires 
autres qu’elle auroit accordés, mais aussi les réunions d’objets 
convenance que France peut sacrifier hors qu’elle 
tranquillité intérieure sauver des horreurs 

seroient pas elles seroient dans chose 
méme, les choisirait elles seroient dans foi d’un prince 
loyal accrédité par tous ceux son sang stipulant leur elles 
seroient enfin dans toutes les Puissances confédérées dans 
cette glorieuse ligue, dont cour Londre seroit principal 
lien. Ses bons offices auprés Cour Berlin seroient sirement suivis 
premier service que fondé ses pouvoirs sollicite aujourd’ hui. 

ignore quelles peuvent étre les dispositions Cour Britannique 
par rapport qui vient d’arriver dans les Pays-Bas autrichiens mais 
comme sagesse que Cabinet St. James manifeste plus plus 
dans toutes ses résolutions permet pas douter n’ait vue 
sur cet important objet qui conviendra également justice 
général son Altesse Royale est pouvoir 
que conspirer méme veeu. nouvelle jour est que médiation 
terminer les troubles cette belle contrée, que les 
Brabangois lui devront leur bonheur avec rétablissement leur con- 
stitution. Quel beau réle sera celui B., combien gloire 
n’ajoutera-t’elle pas celle son régne France lui doit aussi retour 
tranquillité, jouissance d’une liberté sagement contenue, tous les 
biens que réintégration d’une autorité légitime peut seule lui 


suggestion which finally led the acquisition Corsica Great Britain. 
revolution had broken out Brabant against Austrian authority. 
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Reviews Books 


The Ancient History the Near East, from the Earliest Times the Battle 
Salamis. Hatt, M.A., Second Edition. (London: 
Methuen, 1913.) 


Mr. has produced history complete and reliable one can 
reasonably expect. work this kind, himself has realized, needs 
constant recasting and rewriting, discovery follows upon discovery 
but subsequent events have justified his determination seize oppor- 
tunity when there was lull, and publish the result. The preface the 
first edition (dated November 1912), expressing the hope that may not 
have wish that had waited order register some new important 
fact other, shows that Mr. Hall has taken heart the risks the 
historian oriental fields, and must said that has striven avoid 
hazardous generalization, and has laid his foundations securely 
possible. Indeed, his book sound and valuable piece work, and many, 
like myself, will indebted Mr. Hall for his clear and thorough investi- 
gation. recommended those who need something more 
than sketchy, popular outline, and something less than exhaustive 


survey conflicting theories. Maspero’s attractive and stimulating 


volumes have many Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte fine piece 
diligence, but too uneven one glad, therefore, find that Mr. Hall’s 
book proves examination good example the best English 
scholarship—independent, searching, and fair. 

the general outlines the history little need said. Mr.Hall reviews 
the whole the interconnected area—Greece and the Aegean, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Babylonia, and the intervening Syria and Palestine. Chapter 
chapter sections and periods are taken, that ‘the older civilization 
the prelude archaic and historic Egypt, the early history 
Babylonia comes between Early and Middle Egypt, the latter its turn 
gives place the Hittites and the kingdoms Syria and Palestine. 
The Assyrian empire naturally next claims attention, and pass the 
Egyptian revival and the Greek renaissance, and finally the new Baby- 
lonian empire and the Medes and Persians. Throughout Mr. Hall keeps 
his threads well together, and succeeds demonstrating—what very 
important—the organic connexions the history the area. There is, 
however, room for improvement this direction, and perhaps more might 
done the way tables, similar the very useful one facing 516. 

the nature the case there are many instances where opinions 
differ. And Mr. Hall generally has his own opinion. has made good use 
the usual authorities, and over some vital questions, e.g. the apparent 
1,600 years between the XIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties Egypt, 
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undoubtedly wise departing from the old orthodox view. general 
his chronology eminently sane, for which—bearing mind some books— 
have every reason thankful. history this compass likely 
great value biblical students, whom working knowledge 
ancient oriental history, appears when looked from ‘secular’ 
point view, would considerable help. Hence, the points that 
occurred reading it, will limit myself few relating the 
Old Testament. 

And the outset some account the biblical sources much 
desired the opening chapter Admittedly the subject 
thorny, but Mr. Hall naturally uses some discrimination where the biblical 
evidence concerned, and while, the one hand, goes lengths that 
could disturb the more ‘conservative’ reader, the other hand the 
more inquiring minds surely deserve little guidance. His conception 
early Israelite history (pp. 401 involves severe destructive criticism 
which unfortunately inevitable, and considerable amount recon- 
struction which but miss the necessary remarks 
foot-notes for the student. his treatment the Khabiri the Amarna 
Letters accepts the identification the name with Hebrew’, which 
quite likely but when connects them with the invading Israelites, 
His account the capture Jerusalem (pp. 411, 427), like his sketch 
Saul (p. 424), really based upon variety sources without proper 
regard the need for preliminary criticism. So, too, when observes 
can see that towards the end [Solomon’s] reign the power established 
David had weakened (p. 434), overlooks the fact that the evidence 
which refers belongs the earlier part the reign, and really throws 
quite another light upon the history the period, 

The point these apparently minor criticisms that there are indis- 
putable traces very seriously conflicting representations the history. 
This not unnatural when remembered that the sources are composite. 
Hence unmethodical construct skeleton the omission 
disturbing data and the promiscuous selection plausible items. 
Mr. Hall’s book purely historical work, once obvious from the 
notice taken Moses and the prophets, and therefore more historical 
treatment the Old Testament was have been expected. would 
not have been difficult, all events, impress upon the student the 
difference between subjective and objective history, and Mr. Hall might 
thus have avoided what real and unfortunate weakness 
important portion his book. 

may also added that Mr. Hall adopts quite unnecessary attitude 
(the late) Hugo Winckler. Winckler was historian unusual origi- 
nality and independence, and had all the defects his qualities. But 
raised Old Testament criticism out the slough problems 
and stimulated oriental scholarship many directions. Mr. Hall, while 
loyally referring Dr. Budge’s pronouncement the Musri problem, has 
let himself misled the question not airily set aside, and baré 
justice has not been done Winckler. Since oriental research 
international affair, there harm asserting (in the turmoil the 
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spring 1915) what once impressed when read the book its 
first appearance. These remarks refer small and local matters, and 
since valuable book this sure establish itself, Mr. Hall may 
find himself able make some adjustments when prepares the third 
edition. 371, the Egyptian selg should compared with the 
Hebrew sheleg Assyrian shalgu rather than with the‘ Semitic word telg 
which can only refer the Arabic and Aramaic forms which fact have 
pp. 205, 404, there are slight misprints the abbreviations. 
That the name Levi certainly pure Egyptian (pp. 408, 423, 
is, say the least, unwarrantably dogmatic view the Arabian 
(Minaean) parallels, which Mr. Hall, who elsewhere rather apt rely 
upon Meyer where biblical history concerned, might have learned 


Constantine the Great and Three Phases, the the 
Legendary, and the Spurious. Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Studies History, Economics, and Public Law, 
Ix. 1.) (New York: Columbia University Press, 1914.) 


the first chapter this pamphlet the author admits that the literature 


the subject already vast, but states that the very bulk and the 


wide divergences among those who have contributed call for restate- 
ment the case. the other hand, begins saying that the sincerity 
the emperor’s motives little importance, and that the historian 
only concerned with his public policy and outward expression religion, 
which are matters record and fact. trace the career great states- 


man without considering his motives is, however, surely 


and the summary the evidence which the author gives (pp. 94-6) 
therefore naturally very colourless one. The work divided into three 
parts: the historical the legendary Constantine, see 
him the Acts Silvester; and the spurious Constantine, the author 
the Donation the last part including interesting account the exposure 
this notorious forgery. text the Donation and extracts from the 
Acts Silvester are given appendix. The work well put together, 
and, text-book and bibliography the subject, serves useful purpose, 
but does little advance our knowledge throw light difficult 
points. evident both from the excellent bibliography and from the 
text itself that Dr. Coleman has spared pains make himself master 
the subject, and hard find any publication bearing upon the 
matter which has escaped but connexion with Constantine’s law 
about the haruspices notice should have been taken Kugener’s article 
the Revue publique Belgique, 183, and besides 
Mombritius’s Latin text the Acts Silvester there text black- 
letter book without title, supposed have been published Brussels 
1478 (Land, Anecd. Syr., iii, xvii; Copinger, Suppl. Hain’s Repertorium, 
2359), and the latter part exists text published Wicelius 
1544). The author mentions the very rare Greek text Combefis his 
bibliography, but, makes hardly any reference it, probably had 


not direct access it; and should have been noted that its text agrees. 
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closely with the Syriac texts and shorter and probably more original 
than the Latin, which Dr. Coleman chiefly relies. The statement 
162 that the Mombritian text does not contain the dragon story 
erroneous. given after the Jewish dispute. 

The work unfortunately disfigured numerous slips such matters 
names and numbers, the result insufficient revision. ‘Constantius’ 
may the fault the printer, may ‘Henry Huntington’ (p. 120) 
and for (pp. 129, 130), though the last occurs twice 
but ‘Soli invicti comiti’, which appears several times, and the correct 
form never, must the author’s error. Further, 144, the fourth 
century called the third, 215 the ninth century called the eighth, 
and 185 Otto III stated have lived the twelfth century. 
also difficult recognize the late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin under the name 
‘E. Hodgkin’ (p. 180). the Latin quotations misprints abound. 
more serious error when the well-known statement Ammianus 
that Constantius disorganized the postal service allowing the bishops 
the use attend synods transferred Constantine (p. and 
the unimportant contestants the throne who reigned Gaul’ 
113) strange description the vigorous and successful Claudius II, 
who was fact never recognized Gaul. Surely also ‘instinctu 
the Arch Constantine does not mean ‘by his divine inspiration’ 
48), but ‘at the prompting the deity Dr. Coleman himself takes 
51. 

The utility the book for purposes reference greatly increased 
the fact that contains index, adjunct which often omitted 
monographs. odd, however, that the name who 
frequently cited the volume, not the index. The reference the 
bibliography Mr. Baynes’s translation Ammianus, published 
1912, erroneous. has not yet appeared. 


Par (Paris: Champion, 1914.) 


some time before the date Pierre Belloy’s book upon the military 
orders (1604) the fortunes the knights St. Lazarus mainly depended 
upon the favour with which their claims antiquity were received the 
French court. Yet, with the exception Count Marsy’s Fragment 
Cartulaire (1883), the considerable literature upon the history the 
order contains little value. Pétiet has summarized the various points 
dispute and sifted much new material, particularly documents relating 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the French archives. His work indeed analysis records, 
connected running commentary, with numerous discussions upon the 
crusades, the history leprosy, the legal position the leper, and the 
quarrels between the French kings and the curia. This method treat- 
ment not very satisfactory: tedious, and involves much repetition 
and the dangers self-contradiction (e. compare pp. 104-5, 184). 
Pétiet had contented himself with the briefest allusions second-hand 
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information, and edited the most important documents with business-like 
introduction, would have set the history the order upon sounder 
basis. the same time, must grateful him for work which 
brushes aside much rubbish and will the starting-point future study. 
The early history the order has necessarily attracted general attention, 
and Pétiet, after some discussion, accepts the usual view that the 
earliest brothers St. Lazarus were not knights, but the ministers 
leper hospital Jerusalem. The forty twelfth-century documents edited 
Marsy suggest this conclusion. The patronage the great military 
orders and the necessity segregating the knights afflicted with leprosy 
caused the conversion this modest establishment into military order 
about the middle the thirteenth century. Gradually the brothers, many 
them Syrians, gave way before the knights, and their eastern rule the 
rule St. Austin. Also course time, the society received members 
who were not lepers, and became military order the lines the 
Templars and Hospitallers. Pétiet traces the right marriage, possessed 
the knights St. Lazarus, the reception married lepers the order. 
Although the order, when fully developed, traced its origin the order 
established St. Basil and claimed the right control all hospitals and 
lazarhouses, was never important, except for short time after the 
important privileges granted 1265 Pétiet gives brief 
account the various European commanderies and houses, including that 
Burton Lazars Leicestershire. adds nothing new upon this branch 
his subject and apparently unaware that cartulary Burton Lazars 
existence (Cott. MS. Nero The later history the order the 
story the various attempts made French kings utilize decadent 
foundation the face clerical hostility. The best parts the book deal 
with the grand masterships Salviati and the member the family 
Nérestang, with the ruse which Henry circumvented the pope (he 
formed the unendowed order Our Lady Mount Carmel, which 
immediately combined with the order St. Lazarus), and the varying 
policy Louis XIV. 1668 attempt was made use the order 
the sea the cause France. 1672 the grand mastership was annexed 
the Crown, and under Louvois, the king’s vicar, enjoyed new 
prosperity but Louis’s favour was lost after the minister’s death and 
the king’s reconciliation with the curia. The society existed until the 
Revolution under the patronage the royal princes, but had ceased 
the time its abolition play part French administration. After 
the Restoration the surviving knights St. Lazarus were permitted 
resume their empty honours the order finally disappeared with them. 


Vol. III. (Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1914.) 


lamented death Professor Giovanni Monticolo the 31st October 
1909 robbed Italy one her ripest scholars and Venice her most 
scientific Among the many labours—editions the Cronache 
Veneziane antichissime, and Sanudo’s Vite Dogi the new Muratori— 
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truncated his death, the nearest completion was his favourite task, 
the monumental edition the Statutes Venetian Guilds. Two volumes 
have already appeared (see ante, vols. xv. 564 and xxi. 146), and 
the third, the one before us, was all but ready for the press. The publi- 
cation has been entrusted the competent hands Professor Besta. 
Unfortunately Monticolo had not written the preface, and Professor 
Besta, out intelligible feeling pietas, has shrunk from supplying 
one his own. therefore lack that lucid exposition and analysis 
the contents which characterized the earlier volumes. complete 
Monticolo’s exhaustive edition are promised glossary, which cannot 
fail great interest, and index. 

The statutes printed this volume are, for the most part, those com- 
piled the close the thirteenth century, renewed, revised, and enlarged 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The majority are preserved the 
Museo Civico the Archivio Stato. They are often handsomely bound 
and some cases are adorned with miniatures considerable artistic 
value; for example, the Capitolare the Cauldron- and Bell-founders 
contains illuminations belonging the Murano school painting, which 
have even been attributed Bartolomeo Vivarini. 

previous notices have called attention the value these 
statutes, not only material for the economic history the Republic, but 
also for the light they throw upon the daily life the Venetian people, 
down such details the proper joints into which pig should cut 
the measures taken secure the purity sweet-water sand for building 
purposes, matter prime importance not always attained even to-day 
learn, too, that lanterns were have their doors made copper, 
that the hinges should not rust. worth noting that the Comb-makers 
and Lantern-makers formed one guild, because horn was used both 
fact which throws some light the English word ‘lanthorn’. Combs, 
apparently, were made two materials only, boxwood and horn, and, 
according the emblem the guild, lighted lantern and comb, they 
were double-sided, one with close, the other with open teeth. The feast- 
days this and most other guilds were Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
Sunday, with their two successive days, New Year, Epiphany, Good 
Friday, the four feasts the Virgin, the four feasts St. Mark, St. John 
the Baptist, the Twelve Apostles, All Saints, and Sundays. The guild had 
the right sell combs stalls the Piazza, but the stalls must cleared 
away midday. Though much these statutes is, course, the repeti- 
tion common form, yet they also present mine detailed information. 
Professor Monticolo’s method spares pains furnish perfect text with 
the record all variants. Brown. 


Select Bills Eyre, 1292-1333. Edited for the Seiden Society 
(London: Quaritch, 1914.) 


In. the second volume his edition the Year Books relating the 
eyre Kent 1313-14, Mr. Bolland discussed the significance large 
number bills which had discovered the Public Record Office. 
The discovery has attracted some attention, and was dealt with Sir 
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Frederick Pollock paper read the Historical Congress 1913. 
the present volume Mr. Bolland carries the discussion further and edits, 
with all the care revealed his earlier work, selection bills presented 
and Derbyshire Edward also two three cases Lincoln- 
shire eyre Edward and some bills presented commission 
justices sent the Channel Islands 1308, and the justices Berwick- 
on-Tweed 1333. 

Mr. Bolland has rightly modified the conclusions which was led 
his earlier work. The Year Books the eyre Kent themselves 
contained cases, originated bill, which were reported among the other 
cases normal part the judicial proceedings and the cases this 
volume show that procedure bill was means extraordinary 
remedy reserved for the very poor. the other hand, Mr. Bolland 
apparently refuses regard the bill the substitute for the writ 
which arose while the eyre was the county. right inter- 
preting Shropshire bill (no. imply that chancery writs could 
obtained locally during the eyre (p. xliv), proceedings bill would 
unnecessary and presumably not permitted where writ could had. 
Yet Mr. Bolland’s conclusions are not very clear. Whereas Sir Frederick 
Pollock inclined see the bill the antecedent the bill chancery, 
and allow it, somewhat vaguely, important share the history 
the eyre, Mr. Bolland still content treat almost anomaly. 

obvious that the putting in’ documents one sort another 
was everyday matter during the eyre, and must have been from 
very early date. The Year Books Kent show that the word bill’ 
Edward reign had the most general significance. Those who 
wished claim franchises came the bar their serjeants, and the 
serjeant said, See here, Sir, one who wishes make claim franchise,” 
and put bill (mist avant bille), which was entered the 
The earl Gloucester appointed attorneys ‘in the presence the court 
for all his pleas before the eyre general Persons who had 
been attainted conspiracy during the last eyre were compelled 
withdraw themselves twelve leagues from Canterbury during the con- 
tinuance the present eyre, but any such had plead was impleaded 
might put bill and allowed And the case 
mentioned William Hore, who was brought the bar, seeing that 
had been found within twelve leagues and was accused thereof 
having been attainted conspiracy] this last instance, 
the word bill used information, which, know from Bracton, 
could brought any person against felons. The bill accusation, 
this sense, was part the legal system from the twelfth century, and 
Mr. Bolland has rightly distinguished the bills eyre’ with which 
concerned from bills this Yet these various documents which 
were put in’ during eyre are not irrelevant inquiry into the 
the first place, they show that the justices were largely 
concerned with documents issuing from private sources—all called bills— 

10. Ibid. ii. xxi-ii. 
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well with the presentment and indictment the other 
words, there was nothing strange the process. Secondly, possible 
trace gradation from the bill information the specific bill 
complaint. have first the informer’s bill, next the bill accusation 
against official reply the inquiry commission, the bill 
complaint against private wrongdoer. The informer’s bill natural 
consequence that duty inform against felons which was defined 
the Angevin The bill accusation inquiry has equally clear 
history would difficult draw line between the replies witnesses 
commission inquiry into the conduct sherifis and written 
statement grievance. Constitutional historians have laid much stress 
upon the jury the means inquiry that the part played individuals 
the collection evidence has escaped proper attention. The charges 
against the judges before Edward famous commission were doubtless 
made originally the form bills, like the bills which were presented 
the inhabitants the Channel Islands 1309, and which are printed 
Mr. Bolland equivalent bills eyre. The Channel Islands bills 
are identical form with the private bills complaint, but they were 
all presented the justices sent the Isles the lord the king give 
amends for and redress the trespasses which have been done against 
the Islanders certain and ministers’ Sir Otto Grandison 
(p. 139). 

Further study these analogies might help explain the form 
the bill and its development the eyre, which was essentially court 
inquiry. But the bill eyre seems fall into its place even more 
naturally regarded petition. Sir Frederick Pollock has noticed 
the similarity between the bill eyre and the bill chancery; yet 
venture think that would erroneous, the strength this 
similarity, suggest that the bill chancery developed from the bill 
The latter was form the petition, just the bill chancery 
was, and not distinguished from the numerous written petitions 
which can traced from the reign John. The slips parchment 
presented the king, parliament, the council, the treasurer, the chancellor, 
and individual councillors are very similar the The justices 
eyre represented the king and were the proper recipients petitions. 
adventu iustitiariorum omnia placita,’ says Bracton, pertinent 
eos audire querelas singulorum petitiones, unicuique iustitia fiat.’ 
Put into writing, such petition would bill. And the same period, 
early 1244, was one the duties the king’s councillors hear 
the complaints individuals.® 


The ordinary presentment carefully distinguished from the indictment the 
Year Books. The sheriff was expected deliver three kinds documents the 
les roules prestetz les enditements les pleez tocherent 
Kent, 23). The meaning these distinctions requires elucidation. 

the procedure which bills this kind were presented the juries during 
eyre see State Trials the Reign Edward ed. Tout and Johnstone, 
quoted Mr. Bolland the Year Books the Eyre Kent, ii. xxii 


See the two petitions the king and council Henry reign 
Baldwin, The King’s Council, 395. 
Baldwin, pp. 65-6. 
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There is, then, nothing remarkable either the form the bill 
its presentation the justices. The exact date its appearance 
written complaint detail much diplomatic interest but was not 
innovation constitutional significance. Very few written petitions 
survive from Henry reign, and bills eyre have yet been dis- 
covered earlier date than those this volume. If, however, turn 
from the constitutional the legal aspect the bill, are faced 
further question: there any reason why this method procedure 
should have flourished the end the thirteenth and the first part 
the fourteenth centuries? Mr. Bolland home with legal, not 
with political, literature, and regrettable that has not attempted 
discuss this question. The historical student can only make sug- 
gestion two. The petition king and council developed very largely 
through the limitation the number processes which could originated 
writ. what extent was the bill remedy for cases which writ 
could not Most these cases (apart from cases assault) 
are cases debt, trespass, breach contract, and the like. Legal 
historians tell that this time the scope the actions detinue 
and debt was limited, that the civil action trespass hardly existed, and 
that sealed document was necessary antecedent breach contract. 
difficult for layman suggest whether the cases this volume fell 
beyond the scope these actions. Certainly, some the cases debt 
depend upon promise rather than tangible quid pro quo, and would there- 
fore seem lie outside the action debt. some the cases breach 
contract very unlikely that there had ever been sealed engagement. 
And the period when the action trespass was only just beginning give 
rise the distinction between misdemeanour and tort, complaint 
bill must have been very natural remedy. One wishes that Mr. Bolland 
had investigated these matters. 

Another question suggests itself. Was the bill criminal semi- 
criminal cases alternative the appeal? the thirteenth 
century accusation appeal was common the eyre, but the reign 
Edward II, several cases tried the eyre Kent show, was subject 
perplexing rules and exceptions. Procedure bill was, sense, 
simple form appeal: the pledges for appearance and the use the 
jury were common both. Moreover, the cases edited Mr. Bolland 
prove anything, they prove the necessity methods accusation open 
individuals. They show that the grave charges brought against the 
juries presentment the Statute Winchester were more than justi- 
fied read them one would think that the tithing, the hue-and-cry, 
and the sworn knights the hundred had never existed. simple form 
the appeal was essential during the interval between the breakdown 
the system corporate responsibility and the reorganization criminal 
jurisdiction through the justices the peace. 

This suggestion leads last question: Was the bill eyre one 
the signs that the shire court had lost its effectiveness? some 
extent, clear, the bill was instrument the transition from the 
period shire court jurisdiction that the common law courts and 
the peace. The cases debt read very like cases which, 
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before the Statute Gloucester, would have been tried the shire court 
they frequently involve fairly large sums, but may not have been remedi- 
able writ. any case must have taken some time for the chancery 
make the adjustments permitted the issue writs. But the 
shire courts had failed deeper sense. They had failed protect the 
poor. leading case the history the shire court illustrates its failure 
early 1226. When the stewards and knights Lincolnshire struck 
against the attempt hurry the congested business the 
court the expense their rights doomsmen, they asserted their own 
rights, but they incidentally thwarted the desire see justice 
done the the seven-score cases left unheard, may well 
imagine that the majority dealt with just those matters which came 
bill before the Edwardian justices. One may suspect that, the instru- 
ment the poor and defenceless, the bill eyre was substitute for 
action the shire court. 

These are some the questions suggested the cases 
Mr. Bolland’s book and his own comments upon the bill eyre. His 
introduction contains much interesting matter, directly indirectly bear- 
ing upon his subject. refuses accept the old derivation bill 
from bulla. Spelman was sceptical this derivation nearly three centuries 
ago; but was accepted Ducange, Littré, and the New Ozford Dic- 
tionary. Mr. Bolland points out, the papal bull (in the sense 
document) was very different thing the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century from the billa bill. The editor this Review reminds that 
might have carried his argument good deal further. Bill was 
common use the close the thirteenth the bull, histo- 
rians diplomatic have shown, only became the name document, 
well the papal seal, the pontificate Innocent IV, when the 
bull the intermediate type (ad futuram rei memoriam) was 
very improbable that the word its new sense could have developed 
umlaut and acquired provincial meaning the name very different 
and informal document within few Spelman preferred A.S. 
bille, which apparently non-existent, the origin the word; and 
Mr. Bolland suggests that simply corruption its synonym 
gives abundant proof the use ‘libel’ and bill the same sense 
but this course not proof their identity. 

his earlier work Mr. Bolland accepted Shareshull C.J.’s dictum that 
the King’s Bench Eyre and higher than Eyre’. now repudiates 
for two reasons: (1) because there trace procedure bill 
the court king’s bench; (2) because, the royal writ summons, 
the king ordered the sheriff proclaim that cases pending before our 
Justices Bank’ must before the justices eyre. Britton speaks 
the same effect. Neither these reasons justifies Mr. Bolland’s change 
view. The king’s bench had the power amend false judgements, 
but was the supreme common law court, and not possessed the 


Pollock and Maitland, History English Law (2nd ed.), 549, 550; Bracton’s 
Note Book, 1730. 

Poole adds: Ducange’s example bulla, meaning schedula, the ninth 
rests upon mere misunderstanding passage the Liber Pontificalis.’ 
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equitable jurisdiction suggested the procedure bill. The writ 
summons and Britton both refer the court common pleas, the bench, 
not the court coram rege king’s bench. Mr. Bolland reality 
strengthens his former view quoting dictum Spigurnel J., during 
the eyre Kent 1313. The Year Books which report the dictum 
refer explicitly the king’s bench 


Nota tout les ples son deuant Roy demorent deuant Roy sans 
venir Eyre par comune Sumons Eyre 


and one manuscript adds erroneously 


Secus est communi 


the other hand, Mr. Bolland undoubtedly right modifying 
his earlier views the authorship and language the Definite 
conclusions are impossible, owing the casual character the endorse- 
ments, but Mr. Bolland shows that the bills were written officials, 
occasionally perhaps the the hundred, but generally during 
the eyre. should like have his opinion the suggestion put forward 
notice the Year Books Kent, that the clerk who was 
set aside deal with bills may have written down the complaints the 
petitioners. How many bills belonging the same eyre are written 
the same hand 

The most interesting documents this volume are the complaints 
made the Channel islanders against Sir Otto Grandison’s officials. 
Together with the report the commissioners, from which Mr. Bolland 
quotes his they throw light upon the relations between 
the islands and the English government, and help complete the classical 
study Julien Havet Les Cours royales des They 
show the kind case with which the commissioners had todeal. Mr. Bolland 
seems misunderstand their action referring certain kinds cases 
the king’s council. regards the presence itinerant justices and 
commissioners quo warranto tyrannical, and their reservation cases 
breach the islanders’ privileges. The system judicial visitation 
had, true, commenced late, 1265; but reason for believing 
that was illegal. Commissions quo warranto were necessary 
Jersey Kent Yorkshire. The so-called charter King John, 
which Mr. Bolland quotes prove the impropriety referring difficult 
points from the commissioners the king’s council, was declared 
Geyt two centuries ago and proved Havet 1877 fabrication 
the seventeenth century, based upon Henry III’s inquiry 1248 and 
petition The eighth article, upon which Mr. Bolland relies 
for his argument, comes from the later document. The commissioners 
appear have dealt fairly with the islanders. They referred points 
financial difficulty and cases which concerned officials who longer resided 


Kent, ii. 205; misprinted iii. 205 Bills Eyre, xvii 

Cf. ante, xxix. 361. 

Mr. Bolland does not give this volume the sources his documents. The 
report the commissioners apparently translated from the Placita quo 

Bibliothéque Ecole des Chartes, xxxviii, 1877, 

pp. 
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the islands the king’s council, presumably the council sitting the 
his remarks Sir Otto Grandison, Mr. Bolland states 
that has been unable discover the terms the grant which 
Edward gave him the wardenship the Channel Islands. 
contained the Patent Roll for Edward (25 January 1277), 
and was printed Havet 1876. Havet also mentions earlier grant, 
not full, November 1275, and gives long account the warden’s 
and misdoings, and also his 

have ventured dwell some length upon the deficiencies 
Mr. Bolland’s work, because little more attention easily accessible 
historical literature, and more vigorous attempt elucidate for the 
legal bearing his documents, would have doubled the value his 
introduction. has given much that desire more. Attention 
should drawn his ample demonstration the official corruption 
which the bills suggest and his notes upon bill (no. 79) which implies 
that course legal studies, extending over more than three years, was 
open young students law Edward I’s reign (p. xlv). The editing 
and indexes are excellent. 


M.A., F.B.A. (Manchester: University Press, 1914.) 


this volume, which expansion the Ford Lectures Oxford 
1913, Professor Tout gives novel and illuminating review the reign 
Edward II. argues that the king and his intimates have been 
judged too severely; and, what more importance, that the real 
significance the reign has been overlooked. The author’s point view 
that the unwritten administrative history, and there has been 
attempt give consecutive narrative political events. Incidentally, 
however, there much fresh light what was previously obscure, and 
shown how spite the seemingly futile politics, nay almost 
reason their futility, the time was one steady administrative develop- 
ment. Professor Tout points out that had Edward Carnarvon been 
strong ruler his father, the greatest the Plantagenets might have 
been remembered rather the creator despotism than one the 
founders our constitutional monarchy. was through the ineffective- 
ness his successor that the limitations which the first Edward imposed 
the baronage became essential part our constitutional system, 
and not merely means for increasing the power the Crown. The 
administrative machinery state, may conservative theory 
and prone cling old traditions, always progressive fact through 
the necessity adapting itself changing conditions. The thirteenth 
century England witnessed the process which the administration, 
starting from its centre the royal household, off the Exchequer 


Cf. especially Bills 138. the council exchequer this period 
see Baldwin, op. cit. pp. 219 ff. Havet supposed that the reference was the king’s 
bench, since day was fixed coram rege Westminster. But the council 
mentioned, and its functions the exchequer are now well known. 

Bibliothéque Ecole des Chartes, xxxvii, 1876, 200 225. 
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and chancery two great offices which the routine work the govern- 
ment was performed staff permanent officials with habitations 
their own and organizations independent the Court. process, 
for which other analogies might found the history the national 
services, the executive work formerly done the Chancery 
Exchequer passed the Wardrobe, which had originally been inferior 
branch the royal household. Edward had found the Wardrobe 
convenient executive instrument which was more immediately under 
his control. The reign Edward II, with the constant struggle between 
the Court and the baronial opposition, gave the opportunity for further 
development. the absence any outstanding political personality 
the official class gained increasing importance. Amidst all the revolutions 
and counter-revolutions the work the government offices, they may 
now called, went with practically permanent staff obscure clerks 
and knights, who transacted the real business the state. These are 
the broad grounds which Professor Tout finds the chief importance 
the reign Edward consist administrative reform, the definition 
the spheres the existing offices, and the growth offshoots which 
process time became new offices state their own 
these latter the most important resulted from the severance the Privy 
Seal from the Wardrobe. 

study the history the machinery government Professor 
Tout’s volume must interest many besides professed students 
history. But others will find its value the new light which 
enables him throw tne political disputes the reign, where 
the practical issues turned often the control the machinery 
government. Thus get the real significance the Household 
Ordinance 1318, when the desire secure control the curial instru- 
ment government led the codification pre-existent custom and 
the thorough revision administrative and financial methods. Similarly, 
the triumph the Court party after 1322 led the reorganization the 
Chamber, which the author sees conscious result the policy the 
Despensers, who hoped this means retain one centre household 
authority, untouched the reforms which tended limit other branches 
the royal household. The history again repeated itself. When the 
old court offices became ineffective, they gave rise the signet office 
and the secretariat state.’ one who has been conversant with the 
routine administration and witnessed something the perpetual process 
the development and adaptation old machinery new ends, this 
examination medieval methods furnishes instructive comment the 
continuity what inevitably obscure element our national life. 
The silent workers the state pass unnoticed, but their labour has often 
been pregnant with far-reaching results. The history not found 
Chronicles, and can only unravelled with pains from Records, and 
the laborious piecing together small items information. Thus 
the Lists Officials, which fill eighty pages the second Professor 
Tout’s Appendixes, have more than nominal interest. The first Appendix 
occupied with the Household Ordinances 1318 and 1323, which, 
Professor Tout remarks, are too important for our administrative history 

VOL. XXX.—NO. 
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-to remain accessible type only the bad seventeenth-century translation 
which Dr. Furnivall included his Life Records Chaucer. The original 
French text now given from two manuscripts the British Museum, 
though unfortunately even the older the two not earlier than 1400. 


Irish Astronomical Tract, based part Mediaeval Latin Version 
Texts Society, 1914.) 


Nor the least important chapter the history medieval Irish civilization 
that which concerns the knowledge and spread scientific learning 
-the schools yet this subject has hardly been touched on, the manu- 
script treatises have been left entirely unpublished omission all the 
more remarkable when one considers their value both linguistic and 
historical. The new volume the Irish Texts Society therefore all the 
more welcome for giving access for the first time text this 
known type. The astronomical tract now printed more general 
interest than those medicine, and seems have been the sole treatise 
this nature use later medieval period Ireland. was 
obviously translated from the Latin serve text-book the schools, 
and, such, probably does not represent much the sum individual 
knowledge cosmographical matters what was taught the Irish 
medical schools the period some knowledge the sort was required 
even from students law, the Senchus shows. 

The list headings ch. shows that the treatise complete save 
for the final chapter, with which has vanished any evidence that may have 
existed for dating the text from the manuscripts used Miss Power. 
Something, however, can now gleaned from the fact that manuscript 
the British Museum (Arundel 333) has preserved whole series excerpts 
from this taken, the agreement readings and orthography 
shows, either directly from MS. (of the Royal Irish Academy), from 
sister manuscript. was written Killinaboy Co. Clare the year 
1514. may therefore, the other manuscripts are both independent 
ii. safely say that the Irish text was existence before the end 
the fifteenth century, and from the indications noted Miss Power 
xi) that can hardly have been translated earlier than the 
beginning that century. Confirming this, one may note the existence 
Irish translation the latter half the Almagest (that portion 
which deals with the individual planets and constellations) manu- 
script dating from the year which from its style and orthography 
cannot well dissociated from the present treatise, and probably was 
made the same translator. further astronomical treatise Irish 


Hitherto the sole considerable, though far from exhaustive, account contem- 
porary Latin scientific works known medieval Ireland the excellent account 
some fifteenth-century Irish medical treatises the British Museum, given 
Dr. Standish Hayes O’Grady the still unfinished Catalogue Irish Manuscripts 
the British Museum, pp. 

Cf. Ancient Laws Ireland, 27, 89. See O’Grady, supra, 231. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin, MS. cf. Abbott, Catalogue, 320. 
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mentioned D’Arbois Jubainville occurring the Egerton 
MS. the British Museum. 
The treatise, however, Irish only language; the Latin chapte 

headings show, what also abundantly clear from the style, that has 
been translated extenso from continental Latin original. The astro- 
nomical part, comprising two-thirds the entire tract, ultimately based 
several removes Ptolemy’s Astronomy. Arabic version this 
was compiled shortly before the year 800 Jew named Messahalah for 
the reigning caliph. The spread Saracen culture after the Crusades 
brought Messahalah’s treatise Europe, where was translated into 
Latin Gerard Cremona® Toledo 1175; which translation, 
the editor shows, forms the principal source the Irish tract. With this 
Messahalic treatise have been conflated number chapters physical 
geography. Four these, ch. xxxv, the Measurement the Earth, 
ch. xxxvi and ch. xxxvii, the Habitable Climes, with ch. vii, The 
Rotundity the Earth, are derived (probably also through Arabic 
version; meet the wordalcoterra from Ptolemy’s Geography, 
whilst the chapters the Nile (ch. xii) and the Volcanoes (ch. come 
probably from some medieval development the same source. The 
remarkable passage the Tides (ch. xi) must have been written 
some one whom the almost tideless seas the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea were similarly ch. xvii the author takes France and 
Africa (in the Roman sense) for his western, and Babylon for his eastern 
limits ch. vii too (also non-astronomical chapter), Spain, Rome, and 
Jerusalem illustrate points connected with sunrise and sunset all pointing 
unmistakably southern Europe more probably Alexandria the 
home the author. 

The treatise, however, though probably owing its outline and ultimate 
origin entirely Ptolemaic sources, has evidently been subjected 
complete revision. Miss Power has pointed out that varies considerably 
detail from the printed text the Latin version the Almagest. The 
Rev. Maxwell Close has shown that various details, such the measure- 
ment the earth, the habitable climes, and the tides, the observations 
Ptolemy have been corrected supplemented. The explanation given 
the Nile floods is, curiously enough, that Diodorus Siculus, which 
was superseded early the seventh century. Aristotle cited thrice, 
probably third fourth hand: ch. ii, (Summa 


Catalogue littérature épique, xxx. 
Gerard Cremona (1114-87) translated the works both Ptolemy and 
Hippocrates from the Arabic versions into Latin, well the treatises Avicenna 
and other Saracen doctors. through his translations (probably, suggested 
below, 340, introduced into Ireland Anglo-Norman clerks) that Arabian medical 
and metaphysical books were known Ireland the fourteenth 
cited name least one Irish translation. See O’Grady’s admirable passage 
the subject, with list authors cited, supra, pp. 171, 267; and Roger Bacon’s 
indictment Gerard and other translators his school, quoted Sir 
Sandys (Hist. Class. Scholarship, 569). résumé the work these translators, 
with interesting discussion the various rehandlings the Almagest, given 
Professor Haskins Harvard Studies Class. Philology, vol. xxi (1910). 
Proceedings the Royal Irish Academy, vi. 457. 
See O’Grady, ubi supra, 246, excerpt ii. 
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ch. vi, from Liber Praedicamentorum, Irish tract which noted 
and name the incomplete final chapter, headed 
Plants’. But the reference the common use spectacles 
illustration the magnifying properties media, ch. vii (vouched 
for all three manuscripts, hence obviously their original source), brings 
down to, earliest, the latter half the fourteenth century. The 
revision, however, whatever its date, was probably due the same hand 
which has inserted the twelve chapters physical phenomena and 
added the prefatory matter with the table contents. 

The subject-matter the text has been dealt with length Mr. Close. 
laymen the most interesting fact that the chapter the moon and 
the tides anticipates over century the discovery Kepler. The 
passages and 46, with that sight and hearing, 155, show 
that the compiler knew something medicine. remarkable, and 
vouches for his accuracy, that the Irish translator should not have 
attempted modify either ch. xviii ch. vii, where Africa (in its Roman 
sense) and France are spoken the have altered the 
somewhat uncomplimentary description the inhabitants his own 
Clima ch. xxxvi. 

The editor has chosen, wisely enough, edit the treatise from 
linguistic point view, simply referring (with one important correction) 
Mr. Close’s article. The translation here fully justifies this plan, and 
both careful and accurate, reproducing admirably the extremely simple 
and direct, somewhat loose, style the Irish. perhaps from this 
linguistic point view, too, that this treatise most value, reflects 
more clearly than the more artificial literary translations the natural style 
composition the demonstrating well the resources the 
language both borrowing and fashioning new vocables, not few 
which passed with new shades meaning into common use. Several 
(p. nooks’; prisoner’ (p. 38) together with the 
phonetic spelling the Latin (pisis for piscis -es, occacio for occasio, &c.), 
manifest the influence Anglo-Norman pronunciation and vocabulary 
rendering probable that was through Anglo-Norman channels that 
the treatise itself reached Ireland. 

Two minor slips the translation may 40, 
séim and serb mean technically bland’ and acid’; 65, 26, the 
means literally ‘the motion that goes from centre above centre 
below’, but the context shows this should from centre centre’, any 
point being regarded centre; therefore should translated 
not vertical’, but straight, along straight line’. pity that 


Ubi supra, 257. 

error this article is, however, reproduced xi. The Irish version 
Gaddesden’s Lilium Medicinae there referred bears date, and may have been 
transcribed any time the fifteenth sixteenth centuries. absolutely 
different script and orthography from that the dated parts the Yellow Book 
Lecan, with which bound up. cannot, therefore, used proof 
rapidity the transmission scientific works Ireland. 
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the collotype facsimile with which the volume provided taken from 
the one defaced page the manuscript, and even this, where legible, 
reduced unreadable. But all who are interested the history, 
learning, language medieval Ireland will indebted the editor 
for her enterprise transcribing and translating this difficult technical 
treatise. Irish literature and Irish learning have never experienced the 
vivifying spirit the renaissance but work such this shows that 
medieval culture Ireland may well bear comparison with other countries 
civilized Europe. Gwynn. 


Statute Rolls the Parliament Ireland, 1-12 Edward IV. Edited 
Henry Berry under the direction the Master the Rolls 
Ireland. (Dublin: H.M. Stationery Office, 1914.) 


Tuis, the third, volume the Irish Record Office Series Early Statutes 
includes eight rolls, containing altogether 422 chapters, which only 
have hitherto been printed former editions’. the case the 
second volume, the vast majority these enactments are privilegia, 
the sense particular laws relating specified individuals. Many 
them are effect decisions the highest tribunal the petitions 
aggrieved persons, and several take the form proclamations against 
persons who could not made amenable ordinary process law. 
These private ordinances, however, are more than local and family 
interest: they serve illustrate the social state Ireland time 
when English influence was nearly its lowest ebb. The more important 
enactments are noted Mr. Berry’s preface. Contemporary authorities 
for the whole period down the reign Henry VIII are rare that writers 
have necessarily draw much their material for Anglo-Irish history, 
political, economical, and social, from the Statute Rolls, and this edition, 
when completed, will great boon future historians. the English 
version, printed side side with the French text, the editor has silently 
identified great number place-names, and has done with knowledge 
and judgement. Some these identifications are interesting, Balloure’ 
(the town the lepers, lobhar), now corruptly Leopardstown. Mr. Berry 
has disclosed another case law Breteuil’, ley Brutolle, 
applied Irish borough, namely Mungret, belonging the bishop 
Limerick (p. 61). this connexion refers (p. xxiv) statement 
the present writer the effect that Trim, Kells, Rathcoole, Ballymore, 
and Holywood were held according the law Bristol’ (Ireland under 
the Normans, ii. 316). The statement borne out the printed sources 
which references were given, but view recent discoveries would 
well examine the originals. charter Henry III, recited 
76, contains unusual number old law terms implying certain rights 
and immunities. The editor explains these note, but has not hangwite 
been shown fine for letting guilty man escape’, and not one 
man hanged unjustly 716 the word saute 
seems represent the Irish samhailt (similitudo), now used for appari- 


tion’ This edition the Statutes would have been rendered. 


still more serviceable marginal cross-references had been added 
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enactments subsequently repealed otherwise mentioned. Had this been 
done the editor could not have failed observe that there are two refer- 
ences (pp. 676 and 850) the same parliament Henry VI, held under 
Richard [Talbot] archbishop Dublin, one which stated have 
been held the twenty-third regnal year, and the other the same 
day the twenty-fourth regnal year. the mistake the original 
the fact should have been noted. There extant statute roll for either 
year enable decide which correct, and the precise period the 
archbishop’s justiciarship does not appear known. the 
preface the editor says that parliament stated have been held 
Dublin Henry before the earl but does not give 
the reference, and have been unable find it. Moreover, does not 
appear that earl Desmond was deputy that year, nor any 
time from 1367 1463. might indeed have expected that the editor 
would give his preface accurate list the chief governors, with the 
dates, where ascertainable, their appointments. But only gives 
(without any dates) vague and incomplete summary, the course 
which makes the curious slip stating that Ormond died after Kildare 
was appointed lord chancellor. Kildare’s appointment, however, dated 
January 1464 (p. 166), whereas Ormond was beheaded Newcastle 
May 1461 (Paston Letters, no. 452, ed. 1904). 

With regard the attainder and execution Thomas earl Desmond, 
perhaps the most fateful event Irish history during this period, Mr. Berry 
says true causes the king’s change towards the earl 
have never been satisfactorily explained, but generally thought that 
Desmond opposed Edward’s marriage, that had counselled divorce, 
with view the king making important foreign matrimonial 
and that the queen foul means procured Desmond’s attainder and 
view the prominence given this explanation, may 
well devote few words it. The story that Elizabeth Wydville 
surreptitiously procured the execution Thomas earl Desmond for 
disparaging remarks about her marriage first appeared, upwards seventy- 
three years after the event, memorial addressed the earl’s grandson 
the privy council, petitioning for the restoration the manor Dun- 
garvan (Cal. Carew Papers, 1575-88, app. slightly variant 
version appears the Book Howth (pp. passage apparently 
written after 1552. Nothing said either version about the earl 
counselling divorce. But the story will not bear examination. Edward’s 
marriage took place May 1464. this time Desmond was high 
favour with the king, and was not until near the close 1467 that 
was superseded deputy John Tiptoft earl Worcester. was 
February 1468 that the parliament met Drogheda and attainted the 
earl Kildare well the earl Desmond. The former was subse- 
quently pardoned (p. 587), but the latter was executed Drogheda 
February. can hardly have been the fact that the council, with 
the exception Tiptoft, were nothing privy the conclusion stated 
the grandson, and was certainly not the fact (as goes 
state) that the king, hearing the earl’s death, sent immediately 
for Tiptoft, and after full examination caused him put very 
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cruel and shameful death’. remained deputy until December 
1468, when his services were needed England the king, and was 
constable England down the brief restoration Henry VI, October 
1470, when was put death the Lancastrians. But need not 
travel outside Ireland discover what led the earl’s ruin. century 
had elapsed since Desmond had been chief governor, and meantime the 
earls Desmond had waxed Irish. Earl Thomas had many enemies 
the anglicized regions about Dublin, who resented his Irish methods, had 
repeatedly accused him illegalities (Statute Roll Edw. IV, 96; 
Annals Duald MacFirbis, 253), and feared his great influence with 
the Irish Moreover, his recent rule had been disastrous. Irish 
writers inform that 1466 the earl was taken prisoner O’Conor 
Faly, that the country from Naas Tara was repeatedly plundered 
the Irish, and that the earl had purchased peace from O’Brien con- 
cession lands and annuity. The attainder grounded treasons 
committed the earl well alliance, fosterage, and alterage with 
the Irish enemies the king, giving them horses and harness and 
arms and supporting them against the king’s faithful subjects’. The 
former charge was undoubtedly true, and there were facts which least 
gave colour the latter. There need seek further for the cause 
the earl’s execution, especially when ruthless man the 
hominum decollator horridus was power. was, however, 
unjust and most impolitic act, and led the complete estrangement 
and ultimate ruin the house Desmond. 


Calendar State Papers and Manuscripts relating English Affairs the 
Archives Venice. Vol. XVI, 1619-21; Vol. XVII, 1621-3; 
Vol. XVIII, 1623-5; Vol. XIX, 1625-6; Vol. XX, 1626-8. Edited 


Mr. very rapid and regular worker. the same time, his 
prefaces are full and interesting, his notes useful, and his indexes excellent. 
The only defect his editing that does not sufficiently discriminate 
between important and unimportant papers. One would not wish him 
abridge the dispatches the Venetian representatives England, but 
those agents employed elsewhere, and miscellaneous documents used 
supplement the dispatches, might very advantageously cut down, 
some cases omitted altogether. present these and other calendars 
all tend too lengthy and cover too little ground. 

September 1619, when these volumes begin, Venice was represented 
London secretary only, Pier Antonio Marioni. Girolamo Lando 
arrived take the post ambassador December 1619; Aloisi 
Valaresso, his successor, came June 1622 and left October 1624; 
Zuane Pesaro, the next the series, was ambassador when James died. 
Only one these three ambassadors, namely Lando, has left relation 
his embassy. Mr. Hinds prints translation this, from better text 
than that printed Barozzi and Berchet (Calendar, 1621-3, pp. 423-59). 
The three volumes the Calendar which cover the last six years the 
reign King James contain mass new details relating the period, 
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but their chief interest consists the general view men and events 
which they give us. The impressions and opinions acute and impartial 
foreign observers, when they correct confirm the conclusions derived 
from English evidence, are special value for later historians. Their 
opinion King James, summarized Mr. Hinds, much more 
unfavourable than that formed their predecessors. 


James regarded affairs state disagreeable interruption his pleasures. 
Though all Europe was seething with war, James would often leave his letters and 
foreign advices untouched for days together. Diplomatists had very careful 
imparting information him, was accustomed liberal his favourites 
with his secrets with his riches. the difficult tangle foreign politics could 
not make his mind what course pursue, and showed the utmost feebleness and 
irresolution. One day would speak high, the next dared scarcely open his mouth. 
The favourites could always get round him, and what was resolved him with 
great labour one day, was frequently undone, transformed, diminished them 
few hours. Fear ruled his life and his cowardice sometimes found expression 
strange ways. 


Mr. Hinds aptly reminds us, Ranke expressed the idea that James, 
with all his apparent vacillation, was really acting settled and deter- 
mined policy. Placed the midst rival powers and never completely 
certain the obedience his subjects, sought ensure the future 
himself crafty and hesitating conduct.’ disproved this 
paradox. ‘For moment, the Vénetian ambassador himself seemed dis- 
posed believe that deeper policy lay beneath the ever-shifting exterior, 
but time went became more and more convinced that things were 
really they seemed the (Calendar, 1619-21, pp. vii, xliv). 
Again, clear from the Venetian evidence that contemporary memoirs 
have way exaggerated the influence Gondomar over James 
the present moment’, wrote Lando February 1621, the crown 
and sceptre these realms seem the hands the Spanish ambas- 
sador almost absolutely.’ There are many other passages later dis- 
patches similar effect (Calendar, 1619-21, pp. xiv, 1621-3, 

Mr. Hinds, basing his conclusion the documents calendars, regards 
the negotiations for the Spanish marriage comedy performed 
three separate stages, England, Rome, and Spain’. Neither the 
English king nor the Spanish government was sincere, but both parties 
seem more than once have deceived themselves into believing the 
genuineness the transaction (Calendar, 1621-3, xviii). With regard 
the journey Prince Charles Spain, Mr. Hinds points out that 
while Clarendon, followed English historians general, says that 
the scheme was originated Buckingham, ‘the Venetian ambassador 
unhesitatingly states that James was the sole author the plan, 
which Buckingham pressed and which Charles merely agreed’ 
xxi). Clarendon’s statement, which made the History the 
Rebellion, 20, was course written much later, about 1669; but 
was possibly -derived from Cottington, Mr. Gardiner suggests, and 
Valaresso’s contradiction not absolutely conclusive. The ambassador 
himself winds saying that ‘the true reasons for this momentous step 
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remain not only secret but absolutely unknown’ (Calendar, 583). 
his account the negotiations which followed the arrival Charles 
Madrid Mr. Hinds judiciously lays special emphasis the points where 
the views they express differ from the conclusions adopted Mr. Gardiner. 
particular, combats the view that Olivares wished the negotiations 
fail, shows that was regarded Spain ‘the prime author’ the 
match, persisted the very end the year 1623 his efforts bring 
successful completion, and could not conceal his extreme trouble 
when the final rupture came (Calendar, 1623-5, xxxii). 

The negotiations for the French match are told Mr. Gardiner’s 
history from French and English sources but the dispatches Morosini, 
the Venetian ambassador Paris, which supplement those his colleague 
England, throw their progress. One point particular, 
viz. the obtaining the papal dispensation necessary for the marriage, 
more fully elucidated here (ibid. xxxiii). 

Vols. xix and the Calendar deal with the reign Charles 
covering the period from April 1625 February 1628. the opening 
the reign Zuane Pesaro was still the Venetian ambassador, but August 
1626 was superseded Aloisi Contarini. Pesaro’s does 
not appear exist. However, July 1626 two extraordinary ambassa- 
dors, Antonio Correr and Angelo Contarini, were sent Venice 
Charles and fragments drawn the latter are 
printed Mr. Hinds (Calendar, Some extracts from Aloisi 
Contarini’s Relation the Netherlands, which illustrate English history, 
are added (p. 609). Notes for Aloisi Contarini’s Relation England are 
given the following volume (Calendar, 1626-8, 614). 

The dispatches the Venetian ambassadors London and those 
selected from the correspondence the republic’s ambassadors other 
courts naturally throw most light diplomatic relations and the 
incidents the wars then progress with Spain and France. The expedi- 
tion particular very fully related. The ambitious foreign 
policy which England, under Buckingham’s direction, pursued was out 
all proportion with the means for putting into effect. The navy had been 
allowed fall into decay there was money the treasury the army 
had raised after the war began. spite these difficulties, 
Mr. Hinds points out, the overwhelming naval superiority England 
speedily swept the seas clear French and Richelieu was soon 
convinced ‘that had miscalculated seriously when counted upon 
the weakness and disorganization England’. However, took the 
naval administration into his own hands, and set work get fleet 
together. ‘He counted greatly new gun invented the engineer 
Targoni, which was expected inflict the most deadly injury upon 
ships between wind and water. boasted that would enter the 
very ports England and sink their fleet with his new thunderbolts’ 
(Calendar, 1626-8, xv). 

Many other interesting details might noted, but the value the 
Venetian dispatches lies most the general view English affairs which 
they give us. The ambassadors were shrewd observers, and their condemna- 
tion the policy Charles and Buckingham argument weight 
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estimating the claims both the confidence they demanded from 
parliament. first Charles had given great hopes. 


The satisfaction with which the people welcomed their new king was only deepened 
his conduct the outset his reign. was already known for his sobriety and 
temperance, and speedily showed appreciation the responsibilities his new 
position. drew rules for himself, dividing the day, from his very early rising, for 
prayers, exercises, audiences, business, eating, and sleeping. announced that 
would constant religion, sincere action, and that would not have recourse 
subterfuges his dealings. liked matters discussed his presence the 
Council, with all the arguments for and against, when would declare his pleasure, 
after carefully noting the chief points. Every morning showed himself the 
ptivy chamber the lords and officials attendance, where detained some 
conversation and saluted others, leaving all happy and devoted. insisted upon 
strict decorum Court, where each one had his appointed place, returning the rules 
Queen Elizabeth (Calendar, 1625-6, viii). 


year later opinion had changed. 


began his reign with great show industry and attention business, but 
this did not last long. soon betrayed his dislike for arduous affairs, and Contarini 
wrote rather sarcastically the unusual energy showed when news came the 
battle Lutter. For the rest let Buckingham act, and ostentatiously stood aside. 
For all this cherished very lofty ideas the prerogatives kingship, perhaps 
derived from book maxims which studied attentively but which one was 
allowed see. Suspicions his autocratic views got abroad early, and was even 
rumoured that would not crowned, that might avoid taking the oaths and 
remain more absolute (ibid. lvii). 


Contarini devoted good deal attention the struggle between 
Charles and Parliament, coming the very just conclusion that the 
more the king and government kept devising means dispense 
with parliament, the more they diminished their own authority 
p-516). But the details the constitutional struggles these dispatches 
not throw much contemporary English newsletters are far more 
valuable. the other hand, these volumes contain mass information 
about commercial affairs, especially about English trade the Mediter- 
ranean and the Levant, and furnish material first-rate value for the 
economic historian. 

conclusion, Lando’s letter August 1621, relating Amerigo 
Salvetti, worth noting. ‘It seems evident from this dispatch’, says 
Mr. Hinds, that was not the accredited agent Tuscany the English 
that Mr. Hinds does not refer the collection Salvetti’s newsletters 
printed the Historical MSS. Commission 1887 (Eleventh Report, 
Appendix, part i). They cover the years 1625-8, and furnish interesting 
parallels the ambassadorial dispatches. 


The Life Sir Henry Vane the Younger. M.A., D.D., 
(London: The St. Catherine Press, 1913.) 


Few general readers know more about Vane than that Milton addressed 
sonnet him, and that Cromwell, celebrated occasion, prayed 
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delivered from him’, says Dr. Willcock. For this reason has produced 
the present life man who played prominent part great crisis 
English history, and with Vane’s relation that crisis the work primarily 
concerned. With regard his private family life, material slight, and 
that aspect very little said. The first eighty pages contain some 
account his ancestry and early years, including his unfruitful search 
for religious peace and toleration New England and his unfortunate 
experiences governor, for few brief months, Massachusetts. Later 
(pp. 253-63) there reference his mystical religious views and his 
influence religious leader, with attempted criticism his obscure 
theological writings, which indeed impossible pierce the peculiar 
darkness’ deprecated Burnet. The two last chapters describe his 
imprisonment, trial, and execution after the Stuart restoration, while 
various appendixes comprise analysis his books and published 
speeches, letters written him from York 1644, his suppressed speech 
from the scaffold, the full text the Morland Papers concerning the plot 
1659 for assassination Charles and James York, and further 
genealogical details regarding the house Vane. The rest the book, 
two-thirds the whole, deals with the history England from 1640 
1660 and with the part acted Vane upon the public stage during those 
twenty years. 

The author claims for his hero first rank statesman, supremacy 
the national counsels equal that Cromwell the field and the 
high-souled disinterested patriotism Roman senator the best 
period. the evidence adduced scarcely justifies claims extensive, 
goes far prove rare diplomatic skill and extraordinary adminis- 
trative ability the man who, alone all the Rump, possessed any 
adequate grasp European affairs, and the same time efficiently filled 
the posts secretary and treasurer army and navy through dangerous 
and difficult years. But perhaps the most telling testimony Vane’s 
powers found the verdict Charles that was too dangerous 
man let live’. With regard other qualities there more room for 
dispute. That Vane spent health and wealth the public service 
undeniable, but, personally advance his times all questions civil 
and religious liberty, lacked the adaptability needful successful 
his resolute refusal consent the dissolution the 
Rump was inconsistent with his own theory that ‘the origin all just 
power the people’, while his curious subtlety brain drew from 
Cromwell the epithet The most interesting part the book 
indeed that which describes the personal relation these two men, 
Cromwell and Vane, first close and affectionate intimacy, changed 
later political differences bitter enmity. there that the author 
claims chiefly enlarge the boundaries historical knowledge, but 
except with regard this and the Morland Papers the book contains 
little matter fresh the historical student. is, however, well written, 
well indexed, furnished with good illustrations, which include four interest- 
ing portraits its subject, and will well serve the general purpose for 
which intended. Eva 
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The Legislative Union England and Scotland. The Ford Lectures 
Clarendon Press, 1914.) 


cannot asserted that the Historiographer Royal for Scotland chose 
very novel theme for last year’s Ford Lectures Oxford, certainly had 
more than one good reason for his preference. the first place, there 
higher authority than himself upon subject which, its various 
political and social bearings, impossible detach from the whole 
history the progress Scottish national life and, again, has special 
significance for those problems union federation which, not many 
months ago, the public mind these islands was intent. Moreover, 
Professor Hume Brown has had access new materials, partly printed 
the appendixes these lectures—among them the letters the marquis 
(afterwards duke) Atholl and those another difficult personage, the 
marquis Annandale,—partly printed elsewhere—such the corre- 
spondence the earl Seafield, the most accomplished and the most 
generally detested Scottish servant the Crown. any times less shifting 
than these over which his activity extended, would have seemed strange 
that the earl Seafield (or Findlater and Seafield, his title then ran) 
should, Queen Anne’s reign was out, have moved the house lords 
for the repeal the measure which had taken prominent part 
advancing, and which, Scottish commissioner, had shared the 
actual authorship. Professor Hume Brown’s telling sketch Seafield 
one those politicians who, Dryden’s words, neither love nor hate 
suggests that, the period before the union, he, one may say, carried 
extreme the opportunism which late date marked the conduct 
Scottish administrators (and, ought add, judges but his final 
recantation, though met with prompt reward, seems even that 
unblushing age have caused amused astonishment. 

The main interest these lectures will perhaps most their readers 
seem their earlier, introductory, portion. The history the 
Treaty Union itself, and the arduous negotiations with the aid 
which was actually concluded, was, well known, first written 
length Defoe, whose services must have been special value under the 
commercial aspects the bargain the commissioners and his patron 
that time, Harley, Godolphin’s chief parliamentary coadjutor the 
management the English side the business. That the Scottish 
side bribery was important coefficient has been freely assumed but 
Professor Hume Brown shows the absurdity the conclusion that bribery 
caused the union, and one the appendixes these lectures supplies 
explicit statement the money—£20,000, including official expendi- 
ture—which crossed the border ‘in connexion with the union 
This, course, had nothing with the unfortunate 
which formed integral part the treaty. 

The immediate effects the union were unmistakably, both the 
matter Scottish trade (including trade with France) and that 
the presbyterian church, nature imperil its endurance very seriously. 
They have been fully treated previous writers, sometimes with dis- 
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cursiveness which foreign Professor Hume Brown’s historical manner 
but they bear restatement most extraordinary instance what 
whole generation must have seemed unprecedented example 
political and economical short-sightedness, and large part the 
Scottish people warning that the public life the country was already 
passing out age dominated religious interests. 

the political antecedents the union, the account given the 
earlier four these lectures is, the other hand, ample well re- 
markably lucid, and enlivened personal touches most acceptable 
hearer reader his progress through what less competent and less 
attractive treatment could hardly but have left maze moorland. There 
are some things, familiar themselves, which well reminded 
such the actual nature the Scottish parliament and its condition 
the period preceding the union, which goes some way towards ex- 
plaining how the act came passed. The parliament was small 
numbers: that which carried the union numbered not more than 232 
members, and this was the largest total record. contained 
clerical members (these had been excluded the that 
all-important factor public opinion, and element bitterly adverse 
the proposed union, bore direct part the determination the 
issue. The nobles, slightly fewer numbers than the representatives 
each the other estates, sat with the commissioners the shires and 
those the burghs the same parliament house but the influence the 
nobles upon the decisions the parliament was out all proportion 
that the other estates, whose election was anything but independent 
character. Hence, was owing the nobles more than the other 
two estates that the Treaty Union was eventually 

the same way, certain the political parties, whose origin and 
evolution are elucidated these lectures, were some extent, not parties 
the nobility, followings great nobles. true that the court party 
and the country party, whose names sufficiently explain themselves, re- 
spectively did the bidding the ministers the Crown, who since the 
restoration were, old, appointed the sovereign his her own 
responsibility and represented the popular presbyterian feeling. But 
was the personal influence the ministers which usually dictated the 
choice them, and, even the history despotic governments, much 
importance has rarely attached the personal relations between 
ministerial agents and their supporters; with few signal exceptions, 
even the case national presbyterianism, the leaders had been 
mainly nobles, while the time the union the success the project 
may said have ultimately depended upon Argyle, the chief prop 
the kirk. the Jacobites under Hamilton, the other hand, the 
influence upon the national policy this critical moment may said 
have been undone through his personal ambition, which his powers 
seemed, but did not prove, equal; and the volante, though its. 
political activity did not come end with the passing the union, 
apparently (for its action and even its numbers this time seem uncertain), 
the time when the fate the measure hung the balance was. 
neither able nor willing affect decisively. The new party, was 
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which had its origin the separation from the country party the 
following the marquis Tweeddale, lord high commissioner, from the 
meeting the Scottish parliament July 1704, thoroughly disappointed 
the hopes set upon Godolphin, and its policy settling Scottish affairs 
Act Succession had give way early the following year before 
the rival policy Treaty Union. 

Such were some the factors complications the utmost difficulty 
through which Queen Anne’s government, half bewildered the advice 
self-seeking partisans and hampered fanatical demands such the 
‘limitations’ Fletcher Saltoun, had steer its way from the Act 
Security—the most disruptive act ever touched the royal sceptre—to 
the Treaty Union. The instinct which led the Scots make the breach 
patent before they helped build the bridge across can hardly 
attributed prescience but it, nevertheless, prevailed. 


Documents the Constitutional History Canada, 1791-1818. 
Selected and edited Doventy and Duncan 
(Ottawa: Printed order Parliament, 1914.) 


had outgrown its experimental stage, and the present volume 
deals with the practical results the introduction the system repre- 
sentative, without responsible, government both the provinces. 
truth must confessed that the picture presented most depressing. 
has sometimes been asked—how far did the British government take 
heart the lesson the loss the American colonies answer this 
question better authority could cited than these words the duke 
Portland, leader the old whig party, dear Burke 


The legislative power being given Assembly their own, only through 
the Executive power, vested the person having the government the province, that 
the sway this country can exercised. Every kind authority that not inconsis- 
tent with the constitution given the province ought therefore concentered 
his hands—whereas the evident tendency both these measures (the creation cor- 
and the appointment Lieutenants Counties) fritter down his direct 
power, and portion out among corporations and Lieutenants, who, many 
-occasions, may disposed use obstructing the measures government, and, 
all events, will require courted and managed, order secure the right 
the influence thus unnecessarily have entered purposely more 
large into these proposed measures, because observe that your adoption them 
from idea that assimilating the modes the government the provinces 
the government England, you will obtain all the beneficial effects which receive 
from them—whereas assimilate colony all respects its mother-country not 
possible, and, possible, would not prudent. Some there may be, which permit 
continue here only because they already exist, and are interwoven with other parts 
the government, but which, perhaps, had choice, should not now 
-disposed originally introduce—such, the opinion many, corporations and 
jurisdictions all sorts. Others there are which may objectionable 
colony, tending lessen the authority which the parent State ought possess over 
long that relation subsists between them; this description conceive 
all subordinate created the colony, beyond those which are absolutely 
necessary for its internal police. The power the person having the government 
‘the power this country but such subordinate powers are proposed are not ours, 
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have connexion with direct influence over those who exercise them. They 
are rather means and instruments 


Similarly, some years later Lord Liverpool wrote 


would indeed have been wholly inconsistent with the nature colony, and its 
necessary connexion with the mother-country, that the Executive Government should 
have been placed the same state dependence upon local most usefully 


‘subsists reciprocally between the Crown and the Parliament the United Kingdom. 


Such being the attitude the home government, what spirit did 
the advisers the governor the colony carry out their duties Chief 
Justice Sewell was certainly one the ablest and most far-seeing the 
British officials, yet find him writing 1810 that the only solution 
for the problem the French difficulty Lower Canada was the intro- 
duction settlers from the United States: was only the case 
war with the northern States America that the disaffection such 
settlers was and ‘this event’, declared, ‘to 
contemplated probably remote contingency’. The confession 
failure apparent when the good-hearted but puzzled-headed governor, 
Craig, found proposing the cutting the Gordian knot the suspension 
the 

Nor, turn the popular assembly, the prospect more 
pleasing. representative body, largely recruited from ignorant farmers 
and mechanics, found putting forward the pretensions the British 
house commons its worst. seriously undertook the impeachment 
judges the ground that, having been members the executive 
council, they were responsible for the wrong measures taken Craig. 
the same spirit the assembly sought extend its powers expelling 
those who belonged classes whose presence resented, instead 
proceeding the proper course altering the law. Upper Canada 
there was not present the difficulty arising from rival races; but even 
here the wheels the parliamentary clumsily and 
with little friction. The vagaries Justice Thorpe, who sought 
combine the judge and demagogue, occasioned little trouble 


the blundering the executive, with regard the convention 


held 1818 grievances, succeeded converting obscure fanatic, 
Robert Gourlay, into popular hero and martyr. 

have dealt with one side the shield; assuredly there was another. 
long Dorchester held the field the dignity Canadian public life 
was secure. find, dispatch December 1793, trenchant 
and characteristic attack the system fees, the ordinary 
course things alienates every servant the Crown from whoever 
administers the King’s government’. 


this object was not public but private advantage, this principle was pursued 
with diligence, extending itself unnoticed, till all authority and influence government 
the continent was overcome, and the governors reduced almost mere corresponding 
agents, unable resist the pecuniary speculations gentlemen office, their con- 
nexions, and associates, any enormity whatever. 


Some the material here given already published the supplementary 
volume Christie’s History Lower Canada. 
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Similarly, while may not always agree with Simcoe, always 
recognize active mind working for worthy objects. Had the advice 
Lieutenant-Governor Milnes been taken, the political future Lower 
Canada might have been different and the closing pages the volume 
find governor, Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, who knew how combine 
tact with firmness. Moreover, must always remembered that politics 
really play minor part the life people, especially young 
and growing community. About the same time that the assembly was 
proposing impeach the chief justice, the Canadian militia were showing 
their mettle Chateauguay and only fair add that the assembly 
itself never swerved its aliegiance the British Crown. 

the importance the volume from constitutional point view 
hardly necessary speak. Here the student Canadian history will 
find, handy form, chapter and verse for the various conclusions 
which has already general knowledge. The material published falls 
for the most part under three main divisions 


Ordinances and laws passed the local legislative body, determining the 
character and organization the local system justice. 

Special reports more less official character, setting forth the actual con- 
ditions the country from constitutional point view, and proposing necessary 
changes the constitution the province. 

Miscellaneous papers furnishing the connecting links and general constitutional 
atmosphere the central documents the foregoing classes, and consisting petitions 
and counter-petitions the inhabitants the province, minor reports from the 
governors and officials the province, issues political and constitutional, and the 
correspondence, official, semi-official, and private, between the British secretaries 
State and the representatives the Crown the colony. 


Whoever interested the subject the status colonial parlia- 
ments will find much food for thought the material here provided. 
Especially suggestive are the opinions regarding the proposal make 
the executive council the court justice for the hearing the case 
Mr. Justice Foucher’s impeachment. Unfortunately, public duties have 
prevented the collaboration Mr. Adam Shortt this volume; but 
Dr. Doughty has found less capable colleague Mr. Duncan 
these circumstances the explanatory notes, while brief, are sufficient, 
and the biographical notices will prove very useful. 


Rapports des Agents Ministre dans les Départements (1793- 
Publiés par Caron, Archiviste aux Archives 
Nationales. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1913.) 


Caron published the first volume Paris pendant Terreur, 
Rapports des Agents secrets Ministre 1910, announced 
his intention also publishing the reports the agents sent the depart- 
ments. This the first volume the promised book, containing the 
reports the agents sent announce the constitution 1793, well 
the reports Garat’s commissaires observateurs’ and their successors, 
Paré’s commissaires pour public’. Though the system obser- 
vation probably originated with Garat, claims his Mémoires, 
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Caron proves conclusively that was instituted with the full knowledge 
and approval the Conseil exécutif provisoire and the Comité Salut 
public, whatever members the latter body may have suggested later. 
The fact that the development revolutionary government was the 
process absorption the legislature all administrative and executive 
functions, Paris the Comité Salut public, the departments 
the représentants mission. The first committee public safety, which 
could act conjunction with the Conseil exécutif provisoire, could see 
objection the existence side side the représentants mission 
and Garat’s agents, though the reason for the appointment the latter 
was that faut rendre correspondance ministérielle plus active, plus 
plus surveillante faut qu’elle soit portée centre 
But after the formation the great committee public safety the power 
the council send agents the departments the army was withdrawn, 
though almost once restored with limitations. the autumn 1793, 
when the commissaires the minister met the représentants the Con- 
vention Lyons, the latter imprisoned them and forced their recall, 
illustration the anomalous position government which has less 
executive power than the legislature. the spring the following year 
all commissions were annulled, and the agents the minister the 
interior ceased be. 

The reports cover the critical months from May 1793 March 1794, 
the majority being written July and August 1793, during Garat’s 
ministry. They fall into two divisions both character and interest. 
The reports the commissioners sent announce the Acte constitutionnel 
indicate that the whole was received with somewhat uninterested 


acquiescence, except those departments which were open revolt 


their partially disaffected neighbours; and here its propagandists rarely 
escaped arrest, and more than one occasion narrowly escaped with their 
lives. The opinion Normandy, which the Vendée revolt was spread- 
ing, was that agent the pouvoir exécutif, judging previous speci- 
mens, could not honest man, and must have come preach Maratism. 
From several departments which were accused federalism, came com- 
plaints the domination the Commune over the Convention. 

The commissaires observateurs chosen Garat, and usually continued 
but sometimes appointed Paré, show their reports degree educa- 
tion, tolerance, devotion, and public spirit, which reflect great credit 
these ministers. Instructions pour les commissaires observateurs, 
exécutif, approuvé par Comité Salut public significant title— 
they were specially charged pay attention everything qui peut 
intéresser prospérité des départements auront parcourir, sur les 
qui nuisent cette prospérité, sur les moyens rétablir 
perdre vue que sort France est dans leurs mains’. Had the 
political situation home and abroad made possible carry out their 
suggestions, France might have been spared much the misery and 
bankruptcy the succeeding years. 

The two most remarkable reports are those Diannyére, the doctor 

CXVIII. 
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and economist, and Garnier, the priest, both the department Allier, 
covering the whole time and field investigation the observers. Though 
Diannyére was evidently sympathy with the anti-Catholic policy 
the Convention, writes detailed report praise the work the 
nuns who served the St. Joseph Moulins, and begs that 
they may have grant from the national funds set apart for the hospitals. 
also complains the insanitary and overcrowded condition the 
prisons for the suspects, and adds ‘de bons républicains doivent jamais 
outrager Garnier confirms his opinion that the department 
the Allier des mieux enclos, des mieux arrosés, des plus fertiles, 
des plus mal cultivés des plus pauvres République’, and these 
recommendations show that they not only took intelligent interest 
agriculture and industry, but also took the trouble consult expert 
opinion. 

all the observers’ reports two points stand out—the appalling 
ravages made the peasants the woods and forests after their 
nationalization and the uneducated class man control the towns 
and villages. One observer remarks that every individual uses the trees 
like the cabbages his garden and adds, Dadvisard avait 
garde. Pourquoi Nation n’en a-t-elle pas un?’ the second point one 
observer expresses the pious wish that zeal and goodwill could always 
united with intelligence, while another more forcibly sums the official 
type ‘sans esprit, sans talent, sans instruction presque toujours 

The collection these reports from innumerable boxes the many 
different series the National Archives must have been stupendous 
task, even for one favourably placed Caron, but the interest more 
than repays the labour. The only word criticism possible concerns the 
classification the reports alphabetical order the names the 
Caron says that logical classification was practically 
impossible, but regretted. There are many reports from the 
departments into which Normandy was divided scattered through this. 
volume and probably through the next, and the two reports from Moulins 
are separated from each other four which bear relation them. 


The Contemporary English View Napoleon. B.A., 
B.Litt. (London: Bell, 1914.) 


public dans Département Meurthe 1814 1816. Par 
Perrin. (Nancy: Berger-Levrault, 1913.) 

public chez les Prétres Francs-Comtois pendant Crise 
1815. Par Capitaine Francis (Paris: Leroux, 1912.) 


THE study public opinion one the most important and one the 
most difficult the duties historian. may said also that 
one most commonly neglected, and that historians often describe public 
opinion without giving any evidence for the sweeping statements which 
they make about it. Attempts, therefore, such have been made 
these three monographs, ascertain from contemporary documents what. 
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people really thought about Napoleon and the great events with which 
his name connected are exceedingly welcome. Mr. study 
English opinion much the most ambitious, for has covered wide 
area space and time, and congratulated the courage with 
which has faced his formidable task. gives tory, whig, and radical 
opinion, and his authorities range from Castlereagh Cobbett. The 
result both interesting and instructive. large number quotations 
are classified and arranged under suitable heads and give excellent 
picture the ideas some the men the time. But was impossible 
for Mr. cover the whole ground adequately, and more detailed 
study some portion the field might have produced even more interest- 
ing results. There were other newspapers existence besides the 
nor can estimate Wellington’s opinion Napoleon’s generalship, 
which based only Croker and Stanhope, considered satisfactory. 
Few, too, will accept his judgement Cruikshank and Gilray, though 
true that they form extraordinary contrast with the refined cartoons 
our modern Punch’. the contrary, their coarseness and brutality 
were index the spirit the age, and also just this element 
savagery which makes them rank artistically above more refined cari- 
cature. 

The two French monographs are different kind. They are based 
almost entirely new material and are intensive studies small sections 
opinion during small period time. Perrin proves that les 
Meurthois furent d’autant plus enthousiasmés par Bonaparte que 
situation était plus difficile son sort plus and Capitaine 
Borrey prints some very interesting evidence the struggle between 
Archbishop Coz, fervid supporter Napoleon, and subordinates who 
were eager for Bourbon restoration. Both contribute the under- 
standing the most dramatic and important event history, and 
from the collation many such studies that shall eventually obtain 
true picture public opinion the Napoleonic age. 

WEBSTER. 


History the Peninsular War. Oman. Vol. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1914.) 


days after the battle Salamanca, Foy, who commanded one the 
French divisions, wrote his diary: The battle Salamanca the 
most masterly its management, the most considerable the number 
troops engaged, and the most important results all the victories 
that the English have gained these latter days. raises Lord Wellington 
almost the level Marlborough. Hitherto had been aware his 
prudence, his eye for choosing position, and his skill utilizing it. 
Salamanca has shown himself great and able master 
The battle and the operations which preceded marked the change which 
had come over the war. Mr. Oman points out, the initiative had 
last fallen into Wellington’s hands, rather, had boldly seized it. The 
beginning 1812 found him confined Portugal the barrier-fortresses, 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz; the middle August was Madrid. 
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Yet the Anglo-Portuguese army was under 70,000, while the French troops 
Spain numbered quarter million. 

dramatic subject, and the story told Mr. Oman with his 
usual fullness and lucidity. There much tell that this stout volume 
634 pages does not cover the whole campaign, but breaks off the end 
August, leaving the siege Burgos and the retreat Portugal for 
another volume. This pity, and yet there nothing that could 
wish abridge. There superfluous rhetoric picture-painting, but 
infinite pains taken exact about numbers and about the units 
engaged, and all available memoirs are laid under contribution for facts. 
Mr. Oman has had valuable new material draw upon, and the Scovell 
ciphers are especially important. They are messages from the French 
leaders one another, which were intercepted and deciphered. They 
bring home vividly the enormous advantage Wellington enjoyed 
having the population his side. 

unfortunate, perhaps, that this volume should have happened 
come out time when attention absorbed war unprecedented 
magnitude. The conflict the Peninsula seems small matter compared 
with what now going France and Poland, and the newspapers leave 
one little time for books. But the late Colonel Henderson has pointed 
out, Wellington’s campaigns are quite exceptional value for British 
students strategy, especially the campaign 1812. Mr. Oman brings 
out admirably with what care Wellington prepared for his advance into 
Spain planning diversions the north, east, and south. Some them 
fell short his expectations, fault his, but they practically served 
his purpose paralysing the other French commanders and leaving him 
free deal with Marmont alone. The value sea power was never more 
conspicuous. the same time was greatly helped the jealousies 
the French generals, and especially Soult’s self-seeking. Soult’s 
refusal obey King Joseph’s orders and his obstinate insistence that the 
invasion Andalusia was Wellington’s plan did more than anything else 
wreck the French cause Spain. 

The part played the guerrilla bands particular interest just now, 
for there has been much discussion lately the attitude the popula- 
tion invaded country. Mr. Oman thought Napier was unjust the 
Spaniards, and set out magnify their share their own liberation. 
far the regular armies are concerned, the reader will not find much 
raise his opinion them. Blake Valencia and O’Donnell Castalla 
behaved characteristic Spanish fashion, with the usual disastrous results. 
But irregular warfare the Spaniards were invaluable, and the liberation 
Spain was much their work was the work the British. 
interesting note that, accordance with the German doctrine to-day, 
the French general Abbé issued proclamation forbidding quarter 
guerrilleros, and making their families and villages responsible for them. 
Mina replied ordering that four French prisoners should shot for 
every Spaniard executed, and after some months the French proclamation 
was withdrawn. 

There are some important corrections Napier this volume. 
was apt biased his worship Napoleon; but Mr. Oman has 
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something bias the opposite direction, and disposed lay blame 
too exclusively the emperor, when says that Napoleon was 
directly and personally responsible for the fall Badajoz’. looked 
Soult take care it, and Soult had 60,000 men under his command. 
bold thing say that Wellington had pursued the beaten French 
army more vigorously July, would not have been able October 
interfere with the siege Burgos. Inthe admirable account the action 
Garcia Hernandez battalion the 76th French infantry seems 
lost sight of. The outwork Ciudad Rodrigo spoken the text 
Redout Renaud and shown the Redoubte. Both are departures 
from the French form Redoute and the English Redoubt. 


Gedenkschriften van Anton Reinhard Falck. met een appen- 
dix voorzien door Dr. (Rijks geschiedkundige 
publicatién). (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1913.) 


memoirs have only recently become available. Though evidently 
written with view ultimate publication, had desire give them 
the world hastily, and his papers remained private hands till quite 
recently, when they were acquired the Rijksarchief and entrusted 
Dr. Colenbrander for publication. 1827 1828 Falck began sort 
his papers write commentary upon them, which developed into 
regular narrative which covers from his birth (1777) 1833. (He died 
1843.) contains full account Falck’s very active share the 
events November 1813, when the French were got rid and the prince 
Orange came back. Returning from Paris the Hague the summer 
1814, Falck went see Capellep Brussels, who then represented the 
prince there, and interesting observe that notes the Prussian 
army occupation that there was end their demands every kind, 
and seemed excuses were sought multiply them marching 
troops about way which, looking the fact that peace was notoriously 
about concluded, was unjustifiable. The Belgians complained 
bitterly. There are some interesting remarks the same year about the 
restoration the Dutch colonies and the disappointment and indignation 
felt Lord Castlereagh’s terms. Falck points out that England’s support 
Vienna the all-important matter the establishment the new 
kingdom was secured-—and was England that Holland was 
rely—it was idle quarrel over the colonies. This was doubt true, 
though modern writers have sometimes forgotten that the colonies were 
fact part much larger question. The next ten years are dealt with 
pretty fully. 

1823 Fagel ceased ambassador London, because, Falck tells 
us, would not take the post minister foreign affairs, whereupon 
the king declared that would not minister should longer 


ambassador, and June 1824 Falck presented his credentials 


ambassador George IV. The latter, who referred large dinner party 
Windsor Fagel’s recall most injudicious step’, treated Falck 
with cold civility. Falck seems, however, have borne his coldness with 
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equanimity. With Canning, who, remarks, often wrote and acted 
first impressions, was friendly terms, and the negotiations regarding 
the removal the discriminating duties brought him into constant com- 
munication with Canning and Huskisson. The result was not satisfactory 
him the Dutch Government, for the treaty 1826, which still 
force, was concluded with France, while Dutch goods were struck 
Order Council with duty per cent. This commemorated 
Canning’s famous lines beginning, matters commerce the fault 
the Dutch’, and ending, Vous frapperez Falck avec per These 
lines, which were long known various inaccurate versions and are 
correctly quoted Dr. Colenbrander from Sir Poland’s article the 
Transactions the Royal Historical Society for 1906, were known Falck 
one the current versions. had himself hoped for broad general 
agreement, though thinks that Canning and Huskisson may have 
suspected him indifference, and was disappointed the failure 
the negotiations. Another commercial question with which was 
concerned during his embassy was that the navigation the Rhine. 

With regard English affairs generally Falck does not rate his own dis- 
patches very highly, for felt overshadowed Bagot, who, former 
member the Foreign Office and personal friend Canning, was always 
able supply the government the Hague with much better information. 
seems, however, have been friendly footing with English 
statesmen all parties, and was looking forward spending the latter part 
his embassy without having deal with any very troublesome questions, 
when calling one day the Foreign Office 1830 suddenly learned 
that the tricolour had been hoisted the Tuileries. once prophesied 
era trouble, and the disturbances Brussels speedily justified his 
fears. After the first shock Falck soon realized that was impossible 
retain Belgium, and that the union all the Low Countries permanent 
monarchy had been dream, which could not again evoked, least 
his generation. Nevertheless, felt bitterly the way which the loss 
was allowed occur, and bewails the blindness his government. 
June 1832 his embassy London came end, and very shortly after 
the narrative terminates. active life was, however, resumed 
1839, when the difficult post minister Brussels was entrusted him. 
was important improve relations, and, Metternich observed, 
Falck was serving Europe well Holland, for was important give 
reality the two fundamental postulates Belgium’s future—her 
neutrality and her independence. The first was for Holland the substitute 
for the barrier treaties; the second, since Metternich supposed that Belgium 
could hardly Belgian, meant that she should rather Dutch than 
anything else. This period covered reprint Falck’s principal 
dispatches, not before printed, the appendix. The courteous, scholarly 
old man was especially liked literary circles Brussels. 

The appendix contains very large number documents—it more 
than half the volume and gives, Dr. Colenbrander tells us, all the important 
historical material the private collections. contains, first, the docu- 
ments belonging the memoirs (covering over 300 pages), and then 
shorter sections giving documents relating the time Falck’s retirement 
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after the London embassy, Falck Brussels, family correspondence, and 
Zézette (his wife, née Roisin). The editing, hardly necessary 
say, has every appearance being thoroughly well done, though there 
are few misprints some the English documents. 


The Confederation Europe Study the European Alliance (1813-23) 
Experiment the International Organization Peace. WALTER 
M.A. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 


chapters contributed Professor Phillips the Cambridge Modern 
History led hope much from the further researches the gifted 
author but the promise those brilliant sketches hardly sustained 
the achievement this volume. Not that does not contain many 
interesting comments, but that it, the whole, throws nothing like the 
same new light the period did these chapters. Perhaps the lecture- 
form which the book was delivered prevented more fullness detail 
more systematic arrangements. The main thesis the book that 
attempt at‘ Congressional’ Government the basis universal peace 
process calculated create more dangers than averts. This thesis 
well worked out detail some parts the book, but the book itself 
sense true history the Holy Alliance and Congress System from 
1813 1823. rather essay upon some parts that history, 
which are used illustration the main theme. While important and 
scholarly contribution diplomatic policy, less valuable history 
diplomacy proper. does not seem apparent that the whole history 
the period has been surveyed first hand the author, many really 


important episodes are passed over times with scarcely reference, and 


some these episodes would have much strengthened the main thesis 
the book. close study suggests that these could hardly have been known 
the writer the same detail those episodes which lays more 
stress. For instance the whole history from 1816 1819 treated with 
extreme slightness, yet from the Congressional point view extreme 
importance, and abounds rich unpublished material. 

From the technical point view the references leave much desired. 
The preface refers students (p. ix) the Bibliography the Cambridge 
Modern History but very important contributions have been made 
the subject since that was published, though the general reader will 
hardly gather this fact from the foot-notes. The quotations are often made 
somewhat singular way; they are given from the archives without 
reference the fact that they have been published elsewhere: e.g. 109, 
quotation marked ‘archives’ printed Wellington’s Dispatches, ix.330, 
and Hertslet’s State Papers, ii. 1174; 112, quotation from Castlereagh, 
November 11, has already been published Mr. Webster his paper 
England and the Polish-Saxon 80, the Transactions the 
Royal Historical Society, 3rd series, vol. 257, another quotation 
from Cont’ already published Wellington’s Dispatches, xii. 805. 
have only found one acknowledgement the Wellington Dispatches, but 
they are certainly quoted dozen times over the author without 
acknowledgement and apparently ignorance. There serious lack 
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reference acknowledgement not only documents but recent 
historians, e.g. Fournier not sufficiently made use of, and there 
important article his Historische Skizzen which the author does not seem 
have Schiemann has also written the eastern policy 
articles which seem almost wholly have escaped the author. The worst 
sufferer is, however, Professor C.K. Webster, who never mentioned all. 
Yet recent number this Review (January 1912) Mr. Webster antici- 
pated much Mr. Phillips’s views Castlereagh and the Spanish Colonies. 
His paper England and the Polish-Saxon Question’ Transactions 
the Royal Historical Society, 3rd series, vol. vii, 1913, should also have 
been referred to. Mr. Phillips must have heard Mr. Webster read further 
and still unpublished paper ‘Europe and the Congress System’ 
the International Historical Congress April 1913, which tackled some 
further problems. While admitting that series lectures full 
acknowledgements all sources can hardly made, think that the 
omissions these cases are very serious and should repaired future 
edition. 

spite these defects the book contains the conclusions fresh 
and original mind, thoroughly aequainted with the diplomatic technique 
the age Metternich, and capable expressing itself terse and vivid 
language. The attempts policies Alexander and Castle- 
reagh are interesting, and certainly throw fresh light both men. Situa- 
tions are often keenly grasped and boldly painted. Yet the whole the 
contribution disappointing, least compared with the earlier sketch 
the Cambridge Modern History. The lesson that English modern historians 
need learn that works permanent historical value can hardly 
written to-day without the care Benedictine and the patience Job. 
The apparatus critici, the technical knowledge needed historian the 
early nineteenth century prodigious. That Mr. Phillips has been un- 
able master the whole subject not surprising. But the insight 
which showed part his previous studies, makes regret 
that has been unable enlarge, confirm, and extend these studies until 
they became the foundations true historical work. have 
thank him for interesting historical and political study, which will 
remain value less from the advancement knowledge than from the 
personal shrewdness the author’s comment and judgement. 


Great Peace The Diary James Gallatin, 1813-27. Edited 


Count (London: Heinemann, 1914.) 


Tuis diary has the merit being interesting, and also contains important 
information. James Gallatin, its author, was the son and secretary 
Albert Gallatin, unique figure among American diplomatists. Albert 
Gallatin was born Geneva 1761 aristocratic lineage. quarrel 
with his family drove him America, where gradually obtained posi- 
tion influence. But, though loyally accepted the conditions his 
new nationality, remained always finished product the old world, 
and his graceful and tactful diplomacy stands marked contrast the 
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methods most his colleagues. His children inherited his love 
European culture and institutions, and his son James had all the instincts 
young aristocrat, and hotter blood and less robust conscience than 
his father. was handsome enough serve David model for 
Cupid, and his accounts his own adventures narrated with wit and 
spirit are interspersed among his comments graver affairs. had 
delightfully puritan mother, but was fortunate finding his father 
tolerant youth, and eventually settled down sober family life. 
was his beauty and his vivacious temperament which made him 
favourite Parisian society and brought him into contact with many 
people, the duc Berri, with whom the ordinary attaché has little 
connexion. 

There is, moreover, some interesting information the book 
important affairs state. Gallatin was real diplomatist, and was his 
common sense and tact which made possible not only the Peace Ghent 
but the subsequent negotiations London which endeavour was 
made settle some the many difficulties that still existed between 
England and the United States. struggles with his intractable 
colleagues, John Quincey Adams and Henry Clay, are well illustrated 
his son’s diary. Adams hated and distrusted England, and public 
opinion both this country and the United States was embittered and 
inflamed. Fortunately both Gallatin and Castlereagh were cool and 
sensible men and they soon learnt appreciate one another. Father 
had long personal interview with Lord Castlereagh to-day,’ records 
James May 18, 1815. They have both agreed that this the 
wiser method pursue. Lord told him they did more hour 
than, when all met, week. Father has the same confidence his. 
lordship’s wonderful quickness grasping matters, also his sound good 
sense justice that Lord seems reciprocate.’ 

Gallatin was stationed Paris from 1815 1823. James perhaps 
scarcely does justice his professional work. But gives vivid picture 
Parisian society and some illuminating glimpses Madame Recamier, 
Madame Staél, the unfortunate wife Bernadotte, Pozzo Borgo, and 
others. Moreover, was witness the assassination the duc 
Berri, and also records the fact that the duchesse herself was respon- 
sible for the later outrage outside her window. Even more interesting 
his description how Gallatin became aware the way Napoleon 
had tricked the United States into war with England. According 
James the duc Bassano gave Gallatin mistake copy Trianon 
Decree August 1810, which the United States had hitherto known 
nothing. 

Had been known there would not have been any war between England and 
America. Never before have seen father angry: absolutely lost control 
himself and used the strongest language. The underhand meanness, the perfidy, 


injustice, low and despicable. was the Emperor’s wish, evidently, all his 
power crush young and rising nation. 


1826 Gallatin was sent special mission London, and his son 
was resident there the time Canning’s triumph and his death. 
and his father saw the king just after the struggle between Canning 
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and the old Tories, and James supplies some illuminating evidence the 
feelings king and premier, the two following entries show 

April 15, 1827. were received his Majesty who was lying divan—he 
could hardly hold himself up. Lady Conyingham was present first, but nod 
from the king retired. She looks she had something The king spoke 


several political subjects, and for wonder with great lucidity. said suddenly, 
Canning damned old woman’. 

Albert Gallatin Henry Clay, April 28, the dinner the 23rd Mr. Canning 
came near Baron Humboldt and and told you see that the opinion universally 
entertained abroad and very generally indeed England, that this Government 
aristocracy; not true. is’, said emphatically, monarchy. The Whigs had 
found out 1784 when they tried oppose the king’s prerogative choosing his 


Prime Minister. The Tories have now repeated the same experiment, and with 
greater 


pretence made editing the book. few references Gallatin’s 
writings and some attempt explain one strange slip James’s might 
have been some use. But the diary tells its own tale, and worth 
reading merely for the excellent stories pp. 99, 143, 155, 175, 231. 


History Northumberland. Vol. The Parish Corbridge. 

Roman Britain (The British Academy 
Supplemental Papers, 1914.) 


Mr. ordinary village story, for three main continuous 
lines carry back the record Corbridge the beginnings Britain. 
Notwithstanding some concurrence authorities contrary, there 
room believe that Corstopitum derived its name from the Coriono- 
totae, tribe apparently the vicinity, mentioned altar 
Hexham. point the great northern road system Rome which 
was pass under the turnpike acts; great bridge which two 
adjacent sites has spanned eighteen centuries; Roman military 
followed Anglo-Saxon hamlet which grew into royal 
manor, medieval borough, and modern village villas—the historical 
succession striking. The nexus past and present finely typified 
the facts that the Roman site was not completely ploughed over 
until 1810, and that the shaft Corbridge market cross rested 
the top Roman altar. When added that the Scottish invasions 
gave unity what may called the foreign politics the place from the 
eleventh century the eighteenth the question arises, How did Corbridge 
fail become district capital? Why was not far greater centre 
events The best answer is, because had castle. Overshadowed 
Hexham, was ecclesiastically insignificant spite church foundation 
attributable St. Wilfrid. manorial perquisites the 
residents set forth concord 1235 show town and bridge the 
intersecting point six roads, chief which was Dere Street, better 
known now the Watling Street. Long principal way, that road 
became secondary the twelfth century and the town ceased 
primary. Carlisle situated somewhat similarly, but the road there 
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remained the chief route and Carlisle acquired castle, cathedral, and 
county, while Corbridge was set aside Newcastle. 

chapter the structural development favours the impression that 
the grouping the buildings was round the church. Old street names, 
e.g. Synodgat, Narrowgate, Smithygate, Colwell Chare, Scamblegate, reveal 
considerably articulated community, whose Easter Day 
near the Gallow Hill and Holm has unfortunately evaded contemporary 
description. Its great annual occasion, however, was the Fair Stagshaw- 
bank (the Staneshiebank fair’ which Dandie Dinmont knew), famous 
cattle fair, still carried on. The townsmen never obtained 
charter; Corbridge was borough prescription only, and its last act 
that corporate capacity was far back 1453. Its most important 
historical possession was the Roman bridge, the bases the piers which 
can still seen the Tyne, crossing south the Roman town. ‘Et 
Corabrige’ (at Corbridge), occurring the name the place 786, may 
refer that but 1235 the bridge then projected, which was 
being 1256, was more easterly site south the medieval town, 
and had later ferry connexion. References the maintenance 
the bridge repair occur from time time the records. 

Professor Haverfield contributes complete account the Roman 
remains, thorough, learned, and safe, his manner is. there 
anything further desire, might bolder proposition the 
relation between the Wall and the stations Hunnum and Corstopitum, 
not the Wall and Vallum themselves, the grave many specu- 
lations. Dere Street which has previously had much attention from 
Mr. Watson, Mr. James Curle, and Dr. Macdonald, once more dwelt 
upon Mr. Craster and Professor Haverfield, that now almost all the 
evidence from archaeology and archives One curious and 
remote piece guidance for the sense the name deserves added 
the register. comes from the strange song which Egil Skallagrimsson 
made for King Athelstan. term there used which old 
and new glossators render via rangiferi’ reindeer’s road’, and 
which, from its context the poem, evidently denotes the wild tract 
road and territory over the northward mountain and moor. The archaeolo- 
gists tell that reindeer bones were found the brochs, and one saga 
records that these animals were hunted Scotland Norsemen. This 
seems point very tolerable, not definitive, the true meaning 
Dere Street essentially analogous—a half-figurative track 
the unknown north. 

Mr. Craster not too much say that complete exponent 
the Northumbrian spirit. has exhausted the chronicles and charters 
has appendix deeds which almost cartulary and pedigrees, 
antiquities, and annals are treated with equal loyalty the exacting 
standard set his predecessors and himself earlier volumes. Scottish 
reviewer naturally checks the allusions the Scots good test, but 
Mr. Craster triumphantly withstands borderer’s attempt get behind 
his guard. His volume does honour Northumberland this faithful 
and distinguished segment its history. 

The yearly bulletins Professor Haverfield Roman Britain have the 
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great merit providing survey current discovery and study the 
one discoverer and student fittest review its course. 1913 important 
advances fell recorded, derived from operations Corbridge and 
from speculative digging Ythan miles north-west Aberdeen. 
The latter was the enterprise the professor himself and Dr. Macdonald. 
The balance indications wavers between Agricola and Severus the 
assignation date the encampment, but its definitive welcome 
Roman extends the accepted region covered the armies Rome 
northern Britain. New details the Wall Hadrian, resulting from 
excavations Mr. Simpson, are mentioned with admirable 
frankness which smaller man might have found difficult when the fresh 
facts conflict with his own earlier theories. the other hand, when new 
light offered not trusted, his opposing opinion firmly but suavely 
set forth, when encounters Mr. Bushe-Fox’s suggestion date, 
A.D. 71-4, for the first Roman occupation Carlisle, against the later 
claim for Agricola. 


Early Yorkshire Charters. Farrer. Hon. D.Litt. 
Ballantyne, Hanson Co., 1914.) 


THERE department local history more ripe for investigation, more 
fruitful promise historians and genealogists, more needing 
skilled and patient treatment than our early deeds and charters. For the 
first half the twelfth century they form our sole substitute for national 
records, bridging the interval between Domesday Book and the baronial 
returns 1166; and for the remainder the century they form 
indispensable adjunct the Pipe Rolls. only with the reign 
King John that continuous series chancery and exchequer enrolments 
make their appearance and begin surpass non-official records material 
for the study local history. the present time those who study the 
history particular families definite localities the twelfth century 
are sadly handicapped their quest for material. The vast unindexed 
volumes Dugdale’s Monasticon have laboriously quarried, since 
their contents are not arranged manner suitable for rapid reference 
such monastic chartularies have been published the dates the earlier 
deeds are usually left unsettled, and considerable knowledge required 
fix them early deeds printed county histories can only discovered 
diligent search. Above all things, workers this field are confronted 
with the impossibility obtaining conspectus the whole material that 
lies available. 

The need corpus all known twelfth-century deeds and charters 
consequently great. can best provided county basis, and 
therefore accord all possible welcome Dr. Farrer’s Early Yorkshire 
Charters, work intended completed four volumes, which the 
first has now made its appearance. his edition Lancashire Pipe Rolls 
and Early Charters for the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society 
Dr. Farrer entered the field which now advancing. Yorkshire 
more formidable undertaking. Six hundred and forty-four deeds are 
included the first volume, and the total number collected must conse- 
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quently well over two thousand. This large total due less the size 
the district than the number monastic chartularies extant for 
county which was rich great monasteries, since from them that the 
large majority the deeds here printed are derived. Many these 
chartularies have not yet been edited, notably that great storehouse 
monuments, the York Registrum Magnum Album, several Fountains 
chartularies, and important chartulary St. Mary’s Abbey York 
the John Rylands Library. Consequently the proportion previously 
unpublished deeds this collection considerably higher than would 
the case with most other counties. Editors undertaking similar work for 
other parts the kingdom might well consider whether worth giving 
more than abstracts deeds already but since Dr. Farrer 
solely responsible for the production this work, would ungrateful 
criticize his decision print all deeds full, the more since publica- 
tion all known deeds lightens the labour those who consult 
his work. his introduction lays stress the need printing early 
deeds without any omission, and finds fault this respect with recent 
publication the Surtees Society. should, however, stated that 
the document which specially cites the blanks are not due ‘the 
injudicious excisions the editor’, but lacunae the manuscript, 
although true that these could have been supplied help transcript 
among the Dodsworth MSS. 

Dr. Farrer commences with nine pre-Norman documents, which 
Mr. has supplied emendations and commentaries. The 
seventh and ninth were first published Mr. Stevenson recent 
volume this Review (vol. xxii). Three writs Edward the Confessor, 
which might have been added this section, are given the body the 
work (nos. 10, 11, 87). Then follow sections dealing respectively with the 
archbishop York’s fee, the city York, and the Crown fee, after which 
come five baronies alphabetical order. view the mass deeds 
with which the editor has deal, his decision group documents under 
baronies certainly wise one, although the case smaller under- 
taking purely chronological arrangement might have much 
it. But the editor’s arrangement deeds within each section more 
open criticism. Here least the chronological order might have been 
preserved, and although the reasons for the order adopted may have been 
clear the mind the editor, they are less obvious others, and the 
result travelling backwards and forwards time, very perplexing 
conscientious reader. 

While resisting the temptation annotate too freely, Dr. Farrer supplies 
most useful comments many the documents printed him. list 
the principal topics dealt with these notes given the introduction, 
where attention might have been drawn the interesting note 
the antiquity the carucate system the north England. Each 
deed carefully dated: the assignment dates undated documents 
the most difficult part editor’s work, and Dr. Farrer does not 
rule give his reasons—to have done every case would have swelled 
the volume considerably—but may rely upon his conclusions and 
appreciate the labour entailed forming them. The collection 
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exhaustive well could be: only two charters William and 
William respectively, numbered 269 and 338 Mr. Davis’s 
Regesta, have been omitted from the series, and Dr. Farrer has not noticed 
that the original deed no. 561 his list no. the Crawford Charters 
the Bodleian Library. 

Next the numerous royal charters included this volume the most 
interesting series deeds that relating the city York. fewer 
than 148 twelfth-century deeds are included this section, chiefly derived 
from the chartulary St. Mary’s the Rylands Library and from 
St. Leonard’s chartulary the Cottonian collection (Nero iii), and 
very few them have previously appeared print. Amongst them 
may select for special mention the grant house Clementhorpe, with 
reservation rights lodging the part the donor (216), the grant 
free dower ecclesie ostium ubi illam desponsavi (316), the 
grant St. Peter’s Hospital two churches Walmgate the 
life-interest the donor’s son (327), and the grant the weavers’ guild 
(349). Surrenders rod and staff are frequent (e.g. 257, 281, 295). 
There remarkable absence municipal officers among the attesting 
witnesses but magister Godardus primarius Eboraci’, who heads the 
witnesses deed 1200-15 (no. 207), presumably held the office 
mayor port-reeve, and was the predecessor Hugh Selby, who 
witnesses mayor deed 1212-25 (no. 213). look forward the 
treatment the remaining baronial fees the three succeeding volumes, 
and especially full index which, hoped, will complete 
the work. Craster. 


Oxford Studies Social and Legal History. Edited 
Vol. iv. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914.) 


first the two dissertations which make the latest volume this 
valuable series most welcome contribution English legal antiquities, 
study the History Contract Early English Equity Professor 
Barbour, the University Michigan. The selections hitherto 
published from the huge mass some 300,000 cases before the end 
the fifteenth century the Record Commission, the Deputy Keeper’s 
Reports, and Mr. Baildon, his Selden Society volume, are too general 
form the basis thorough investigation any particular aspect 
the chancellor’s new jurisdiction. Professor Barbour was therefore well 
advised confining his attention cases which questions contract 
were raised. Even does not profess have examined more than part 
the early chancery petitions this one field alone, but bases his 
analysis upon less than 500 transcripts made him chiefly from the 
petitions the first half the fifteenth century, when the chancellor’s 
intervention was comparatively new thing, and appendix over 
sixty pages prints selection the more interesting cases. 

The motives which prompted recourse the chancellor are sufficiently 
apparent from the petitions. Absence remedy common law, owing 
its formalism and feudal narrowness, was the most usual reason and 
the most important for the future growth equity. The common law, 
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for instance, was very inadequate meet the needs the increasing 
trade the country. did not enforce parol agreements, its recognition 
agency was extremely rudimentary, and took cognizance con- 
tracts made abroad. The chancellor’s jurisdiction was therefore godsend 
the commercial class, and was rather than the judges who gave 
recognition the claim the lex mercatoria’. Even defendant’s resort 
the primitive wager law was recognized valid ground for 
appeal equity. But even when the common law provided remedy 
was sometimes insufficient. For breach contract which recog- 
nized damages could obtained, but specific performance was not enforced. 
More often the remedy was adequate, but could not had, owing the 
disturbed state the country. The Wars the Roses largely increased 
the number cases which were taken the court chancery. these 
early days, too, gave speedy remedy, for there was keen rivalry with 
the courts common law, and the chancellor was not hampered 
elaborate rules procedure. 

Apart from the scope equitable jurisdiction, the chief interest 
Professor Barbour’s inquiry turns upon the question the principles 
applied the chancellor, their origin, and their influence upon the common 
law. These principles are not always obvious, for judgements are rarely 
recorded but the difficulty not insurmountable, though candidly 
admitted that ‘it impossible determine absolutely the ground upon 
which chancery Professor Barbour makes out strong case 
against the rather paradoxical view Ames that the chancellor went 
the common law for some least the doctrines which applied. 
His own conclusion that seem driven seek their source 


the canon law, but time has not yet allowed him verify this view. 


With regard the influence chancery thegry upon the common 
law, Professor Barbour finds himself again disagreement with Ames, 
and seems inclined, with Salmond, trace the origin the doctrine 
consideration the treatment contract equity rather than purely 
internal development within the common law. 

Despite some inevitable technicalities, the author’s exposition can 
followed with little difficulty the non-legal reader clear, concise, 
and not infrequently relieved his sense humour. the way 
omission error note only underestimate the prevalence 
action covenant without sealed instrument borough custom (p. 19) 
and the slip Count Salisbury for Salisbury (pp. 75, 112). 

The social side the series represented study The Abbey 
St. Bertin and its Neighbourhood, 900-1350’, Mr. Coopland, 
lecturer medieval history the university Liverpool. This 
extremely valuable analysis great mass material bearing upon the 
agrarian and social condition the present departments the Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais the critical centuries between the heathen invasions and 
the hundred years’ war. spite the destruction wrought during 
the Revolution, there are still preserved the Archives Départementales 
Arras large numbers unpublished documents once belonging the 
great abbey St. Bertin St. Omer, and these, with the manuscript 


archives the chapter that city and the chartularies the abbey 
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St. Vaast Arras and other houses the region between the Somme 
and the Meuse, form the sources utilized with great labour Mr. Coopland 
for his monograph. Scanty first, this material becomes 
abundant the land recovered from the anarchy the ninth and tenth 
centuries. The development which reveals, when compared with the 
contemporary conditions this side the channel, presents striking 
differences well parallelisms. are dispersed many 
scattered strips the open field, but there clear evidence three- 
field system. Serfdom lingered the thirteenth century, though 
enfranchisement was proceeding various avenues, including marriage 
with free women whose progeny were ipso facto free, but the week-work 
the lord’s demesne, which England was still marked feature 
villein tenure, had ceased exist the region under observation, certainly 
the twelfth century, and probably the eleventh. comparison 
this development the north-east France with the conditions 
Normandy, where, Delisle pointed out, servitude early disappeared, 
would considerable interest. Serfdom the former district 
Mr. Coopland traces not impairment the status original free- 
holders but the installation hospites dependent freemen upon 
lands belonging great lord institution. Somewhat similar settle- 
ments are recorded, may noted, for the west England the 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum and Domesday Book. 

The disappearance week-work must have removed one great obstacle 
the division holdings and the fourteenth century this process 
had gone great lengths. Mr. Coopland estimates that the extent 
morcellement about 1300 was probably greater than that which existed 
the eve the Revolution 1789. Sales were ‘the passion for 
acquiring fresh land round off inheritance, described 
with such terrible detail Zola’s Terre, not modern phenomenon 
France, and see full vigour six hundred years ago.’ 

have called attention few the more important points eluci- 
dated Mr. Coopland’s researches, but many others provides the 
student medieval, social, and agrarian economy with new and authentic 
material and with cautious discussion its bearing. His chapter 
land-measures, take single instance, serves useful corrective 
the somewhat hazardous deductions Mr. Seebohm’s posthumous book. 
Among sidelights interest may noted the apparent mention 
English cheese imported into northern France lists tolls dated 
1024 and 1036 (p. 51). must suppose that this later interpola- 
tion the careful bibliography and useful sketch-maps add 
the value piece work which rouses expectation further researches 
from the same hand. James 
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Short Notices 


Mr. Outlines Ancient History (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1914) attempt compress the history the ancient world 
from the Sumerians Romulus Augustulus into 482 pages rather 
large print. book which quotes the Student’s Roman Empire 
authority, devotes only fifty pages Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Persia, and employs the form Sextus Pompey’ even Pompey’, 
might seem scarcely need notice these columns. But the histories 
Greece and Rome are treated greater detail and with some skill and 
knowledge, and suggest that the author competent historian sadly 
hampered his narrow limits. Yet even here there are passages 
such brevity almost unreadable. The book may some use 
the upper forms schools, though technical terms such princeps 
and rationibus’, used without explanation, may prove 
puzzling boys, and even masters may have little difficulty with the 
highly technical which accompanies the five charming coin-plates. 
The attenuated maps, transparent paper and almost devoid physical 
features, add the value the book. 


Professor Crawford Howell Toy’s Introduction the History Religions 
(Boston: Ginn, 1913) the fourth, though logically should the first, 
Dr. Jastrow’s Handbooks the History Religions. remarkably 
comprehensive its scope, concerned with the characteristics, 
institutions, and ceremonies all known religions, from the crudest habits 
savages the most elaborate developments the religions the present 
civilized world. The task could only have been accomplished scholar 
very wide reading and sober judgement, and these qualifications can 
certainly not denied Professor Toy. his foot-notes and biblio- 
graphy find references very large number anthropologists and 
travellers, editors sacred books, writers the history and philosophy 
religion, &c. His object throughout give facts rather than theories 
but discussing highly controversial points, such the origin totemism, 
the migration myths, the meaning sacrifice, not only states but 
criticizes the views the most prominent writers the subjects. 
American and Hebrew scholar, naturally seems home 
Biblical and Red Indian lore; but oriental, northern, and Polynesian 
religions come within his compass. The division his subject partly 
according nature institutions, partly the lines historical develop- 
ment, that certain amount repetition involved, though any 
confusion obviated cross-references. course, large part the 
work has with prehistoric non-historic societies. The three last 
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chapters are historic ground: the Higher Theistic Development, the 
Social Development Religion, and the Scientific and Ethical Elements 
Religious Systems. This portion, however, though expounded with 
lucidity and great sobriety, hardly amenable thorough investiga- 
tion given the more limited subjects. Professor Toy says his 
preface References the higher religions are introduced for the purpose 
illustrating lines progress.’ The table contents and the index are 
made with the care that work this kind demands. the whole, 
should hope that would come into use first-rate text-book for 
the beginner the study comparative religions, and very useful book 
reference for all interested anthropology and religious history. 


Administration, revised Mr. Bouchier (Oxford: Blackwell, 1914), 
has been called for, and note substantial improvement the biblio- 
graphy, the addition some useful references the foot-notes, and the 
provision appendix giving table the provinces, with the facts 
concerning their acquisition. regret, however, that the reviser has 
omitted the preface the second edition, which contained some interest- 
ing biographical details the author and note his widow. The 
reviser has also failed profit some the corrections detail made 
notice which appeared this Review 1907 (xxii. 325). 


St. Basil the Great, Study Monasticism, Mr. Lowther 
Clarke University Press, 1913), sound and interesting 
piece work. Mr. Clarke gives good account Basil’s life, far 
was concerned with the practice and inculcation monasticism, and his 

ascetic writings. his estimate the influence Basil agrees with 
other good scholars, such Mr. Adrian Fortescue but his tone free 
from the asperity, generated competition, that learned writer. Both 
lay emphasis the denial eastern monks that they are followers 
St. Basil, and condemn the common description them 
Mr. however, does justice St. Basil showing that, without 
him, monasticism could not have taken the form did, though Basil’s 
scheme for the ascetic life has some important features been abandoned. 
his plans had been followed, monasticism would have been more devoted 
works charity and learning than has ever been the and 
the several houses, instead living isolation, would have been organized 
orders. But Basil’s rule was too vague and homiletical for strong 
did not impress himself upon his followers did St. 
Benedict, himself admirer Basil and borrower from his rule, 
Mr. Clarke traces the development the Basilian system (if such can 
-be called) the eastern and the western communions, but neither he, 
nor even Heimbucher, tells how far Benedictine ideas, such that 
stability, have modified Basilian practice among the Uniates. And, 
after all, since was St. Basil who introduced Pachomian ideals into the 
Greek-speaking world, well follow Heimbucher’s example main- 
taining the Basilian’. Eastern monks have only followed uni- 
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versal tendency thought imagining unreal antiquity for the 
institution which they are devoted. Justice and conscience are satisfied 
allow St. Basil his traditional honour. 


the twenty-fifth volume the Harvard Studies Classical Philology 
(1914), Professor Haskins makes valuable contribution our 
knowledge the Mediaeval Versions the Posterior Analytics. has 
discovered thirteenth-century manuscript Toledo containing three 
Latin translations the work, one which entirely unknown. The 
preface here printed mentions not only the version James 
Venice (the existence which, spite the testimony Robert 
Torigni, 1128, has been disputed) but also commentaries the 
same writer. appears then that there were three translations the 
book earlier than that made from the Arabic Gerard Cremona, 
who died 1187. 


The first volume Stadsrekeningen van Leiden, 1390-1434, edited 
Mr. Meerkamp van Emden (Amsterdam: Miiller, 1913), under 
the auspices the Historisch Genootschap, contains good material for 
the history civic finance the later middle ages. During the period 
chosen for illustration, the city freed itself the one hand from its here- 
ditary burggraaf, whilst the other hand passed under the overlordship 
the house Burgundy. The municipal income, which was about 
£160 1392, had risen £1,500 1434, whilst the outgoings had expanded 
from £170 £2,000 (i. pounds Holland). The increase 
was mainly due direct expenditure war taxation the over- 
lord for that purpose, which often absorbed much £5,600 £6,000 
ina year. The additional amount was raised first direct property 
tax schot 2s. 8d. inthe produced about £820 1400), but afterwards 
mainly extensive development excise duties, which produced 
about £560 1413, and about £1,720 1427. even this resource 
was not found adequate, considerable loans were contracted the sale 
annuities citizens Leyden, Bruges, Antwerp, 1413, £520 
was thus raised. was the development this form finance that led 
municipal bankruptcy the close the century. close parallel 
afforded the dependence Richard and his successes loans 
from the English cities and towns (London lent £6,666 13s. and Bristol 
£800 1397). Holland, England, the civic oligarchies made 
advances the security the taxes, and this procedure closely con- 
nected with the development municipal monopoly and exclusiveness, 
and restrictive mercantilist legislation the fifteenth century. The 
records given this volume include six complete annual accounts 
the four burgemeesters elected select body citizens 
represent the four wards, and one complete account the homans 
chosen the wider body citizens control the levying and administra- 
tion the new excise, well full account the expenses involved 
five military expeditions. The second part will cover the financial 
history Leyden during the most eventful years its municipal develop- 
ment, 
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Signor Pietro Egidi has completed the second volume his Necrologi 
libri affini della Provincia Romana Istituto Storico Italiano, 
1914), which the first volume was noticed this Review 
332). This section, prepared the same principle the preceding, 
contains all the names registered down 1500—and few later—in the 
confraternity books Maria dell’ Anima, Santo Spirito, the Sancta 
Sanctorum, and Maria Portico. Most the names belong the 
latter half the fifteenth century, and give interesting picture 
Roman society that date. The first chiefly concerned with the 
German, Dutch, and Flemish members the Curia, and includes very 
few English names. The second includes large number, but many 
these are names pilgrims, and many more are those persons who 
were admitted proxy, does not reflect the society Rome itself 
closely the others. rather list the pious all countries 
the Roman obedience. The English names have been independently 
collected Mr. Twemlow, but are still unpublished. The third 
and fourth are almost purely Italian, the one being full noble names, 
while the latter consists tradespeople and the humbler clergy. Signor 
Egidi lays stress the difficulty correctly interpreting the various 
foreign names the first two books after their transmogrification 
Italian scribes. Welsh names seems have troubled him good 
deal, have such names Urswick and Elphinstone, but hardly 
excused for reading Detleunen (p. 104), for the apparent 
confusion Dunblane with Dublin (p. 238). Among the names the 
register Spirito are those John Colet, who visited the hospital 
1493 and inscribed the names his parents and brothers (p. 276), 
abbot Wallingford (p. 255), Andrew Forman and Robert Blackadder, 
envoys the king Scots, and Oliver King, presumably the same who 
-was bishop Oxford (p. 309). Henry VII (p. 141) appears with many 
other potentates, and the Lady Margaret registered twice within twelve 
months. Some the other entries are also duplicate. Nine facsimiles 
are given, including the signature Bessarion, with few words Greek, 
and beautiful miniature showing the portrait Christ, preserved 
the Sancta Sanctorum, with some the brethren kneeling beneath it. 
This last from manuscript discovered just after the publication the 
last volume, which will utilized for the correction the obituary there 
printed from transcript. hoped that Signor Egidi will 
able obtain expert assistance order that the names foreigners 
may appear correctly the promised index. With this trifling excep- 
tion his transcription appears excellent. 


Dr. van den Hoek’s book Veldtocht van Prins Maurits 
1597 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1914) study the successful campaign 
which the United Provinces succeeded driving the last Spanish 
troops out Dutch territory. began with successful battle Turn- 
hout, which was important both from military point view, because 
prevented the Spaniards from sending help later their eastern garrisons, 
and from political point view, because was evidence Henry 
and Elizabeth, who had just made alliance with the United Provinces, 
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their strength and determination. The campaign continued with the 
conquest Rijnberk and Meurs, and ended with the surrender the 
Dutch the eastern garrisons, Grol, Bredevoort, Enschede, Oldenzaal, 
and Ootmarsum. The success which Maurice achieved was doubt 
part due his skill, caution, and resolution; but was also due the 
weakness the Spaniards, whose forces were mainly engaged against 
the French, and whose financial straits were such that they could not 
pay their soldiers, even, would seem, keep adequate supplies 
powder some their garrisons. Dr. van den Hoek’s narrative clear 
and interesting, and appears based careful study contem- 
porary accounts. The book illustrated plan the battle Turnhout 
and plans the principal places besieged taken from Bor’s Vervolch der 
Nederlandtsche Oorloghen, 1684. appendix some Maurice’s dis- 
patches are reprinted. 


The Royal Stewarts, Henderson (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 
1914), have popular book the best type, written recognized 
authority the subject, and provided with carefully selected biblio- 
graphy. Mr. Henderson’s style clear and pleasant read, and does 
not fail justice story which, though familiar enough, 
told here with the freshness individual point view. covers the 
whole career the house Stewart from the High Steward who became 
Robert Scotland Cardinal York, who died pensioner George 
dealing with historical issues from 1371 1807, Mr. Henderson comes 
across many points acute controversy, most which takes 
definite line. stanch defender the first James; accepts 
the traditional estimate (challenged Mr. Lang) James 
views have been expressed greater length his biography 
the queen, and are put here with force and has many kind, 
and some new, things say Charles have noticed very few 
slips. not correct speak (p. 39) the three estates the Scottish 
parliament the time James prelates, nobles, and 
Nobles and freeholders constituted one estate until, after the creation 
lords parliament James II, the attendance freeholders gradually 
died out; the burgesses formed the third estate. The statement that her 
will Mary had made over her interest the English succession Philip 
Spain’ should revised the light Mr. Mackie’s discussion 
the subject the Scottish Historical Review for April 


the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, November 1914, 
paper entitled The Plymouth Settlement and Tisquantum Mr. 
Kinnicutt gives some weighty and ingenious reasons suggest 


that the Pilgrims had least half-formed intention settling the vicinity Cape Cod 
before they left England that Sir Ferdinando Gorges, probably unknown them, used 
indirectly every possible measure accomplish this purpose and that Captain Thomas 
Dermer and the Indian Tisquantum were have been important factors the 

think Sir Ferdinand Gorges entitled the name sometimes given him— 
the father New Englaad colonization and although could not claim Plymouth 
his own child, believe was the family physician attendance its birth. 
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The second volume Sir Richard Carnac Temple’s edition The 
Travels Peter Mundy Europe and Asia (Hakluyt Society, 1914) 
contains sixteen Relations xix—covering the period 1628 
1634, during which Mundy was the service the East India Company 
its factories Surat and Agra. The volume includes also his logs 
the voyages out and home. The reproduction number his original 
sketches scenes the way out, Table Mountain, objects, such 
fishes, seen route, and Indian places and fauna, &c., adds greatly 
the interest. The dodo, well the Mauritius henn’, was still 
extant when Mundy passed, but from the relation given here, not 
clear that saw specimen either the island, though certainly 
saw two dodos the Company’s house Surat. further notice 
both these birds promised, however, relation still come. 
was observant, interested, chatty traveller, this Mundy, and mean 
draughtsman, and the Hakluyt Society and Sir Richard Temple deserve 
our thanks for making his relations accessible. thought the 
first volume, think this, that the introduction too long, con- 
taining overmuch very minor interest, such the family history the 
Mundys, and needless anticipatory précis the main narrative. Sterner 
editing the Society’s officers would not come but not wish 
discourage for moment its making many books’. 


The last instalment Mr. Foster’s valuable calendar the documents 
relating The English Factories India, 1646-50 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1914), contains little special interest. Once more note how the 
economic life the Far East went on, spite political troubles home. 
The execution Charles was not, indeed, without possible effect 
countries where the monarchical spirit was strong. How the report 
this tragicall story our King’s beheadinge,’ find the Ispahan factors 
writing, 
will take with this Emperour and nobles future tyme must demonstrate; but give 
leave express our feare, opininge that wilbe deem’d haynos matter such 
high nature (they not knowinge more then that our King Kild) that they will 
not only accompt your servants and nacion contemptable unworthy people, 
but retract from your worships that moyety custome (and perhaps other 
immunitys) which soe long you have (though dishonnorable manner) enjoy’d 
and deerely purchast. admitt that they doe not thus rellish the accion 
(which, the language others, wee somwhat suspect, being told the King’s 
death the Shawbunder almost soe soone ourselves (too soone) knew it), yett 
will they apt say that this league freindshipp and agreement was made betwixt 
this and our Kinge, whose right wee have hitherto sitt ith [i.e. the] Custom 


house with them, whoe, now being defunct, this amity and condition noe 
longer continewance. 


point fact, Mr. Foster tells the death King Charles was not yet 
known the Persian Court September 1651. The precarious position 
the English Surat well brought out the circumstances connected 
with the retirement the president, Breton. When preparing embark for 
the beginning 1649, was prevented the native governor, who, 
alarmed the attitude the Dutch, leant his advice. Breton, against 
his own inclination, found necessary remain, the chagrin his 
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appointed successor, Thomas Merry. The difficulty was finally settled 
Breton’s death and the letter, which Merry finds fault with his prede- 
cessor, recently dead, specimen ill nature and bad taste hard 
parallel. The mind the company was still expressed the following 
words written February 1650; but can well understand how the 
logic events drove them more forward policy. 


The Dutches undertaking, both Gombroone and the Manieilles wee note 
the waie, supposeing they have made conquests enough, they could content 
and keep that peace which warr they have gained. For your parts, wee desire 
that you shall not meddle with their affaires, but leave them such their aspireing 
thoughts, and applie yourselves unto the good our trade and prosecution our 


business those parts. 

political events mentioned this volume perhaps the most important 
the taking Kandahar the Persians (December 1648), attempt 


The third volume the new edition Professor Blok’s Ge- 
schiedenis van het Nederlandsche (Leyden: Sijthoff, s.a.) extends 
from 1648 1795. For the latest part especially good deal new 
material has recently been published, and Mr. Blok has neglected 
part it. would, however, express hope that, when another edition 
called for, the editor may persuaded issue three four times 
many volumes less ponderous dimensions. volume more than 
700 pages, the largest octavo, each page containing lines such 
extreme length that the eye can with difficulty pass from one another, 
may suitable for work reference, but hardly for book meant 


Frangois Bernier’s Travels the Mogul Empire, 1656-68, 
have long been very familiar through numerous editions French 
and English, not speak other European languages. The last 
English edition was prepared Mr. Archibald Constable 1891. 
The plates this book have now been reissued with numerous minute 
emendations’ Mr. Vincent Smith, who has supplied preface 
three pages notes and table verifying Mr. Constable’s references 
Catrou Manucci’s recently published Storia Mogor (1907-8) from 
which Catrou derived his statements. These are valuable additions, 
but they hardly constitute second and surprising that 
book bearing Messrs. Constable’s Edinburgh imprint should described 
the title-page published Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 


Canon Cole has done valuable piece work editing 
the Speculum Dioeceseos Lincolniensis (Lincoln: Lincoln Record Society, 
1913), far concerns the two archdeaconries which contain the 
county Lincoln. The Speculum précis the information collected 
Bishops Wake and Gibson their visitations between 1706 and 1723. 
tells, over area wide enough representative, what were the 
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population the parishes, the number dissenters, the residence 
non-residence the incumbents, the state the parsonages, the income 
the clergy; and incidentally throws light many other points 
interest. The recorded dissenters seem have been about one 
fifteen the population, and the Anabaptists much the most numerous 
them. The state the parishes explains the growth methodism 
the generation which followed. Non-residence was common, and far 
more prevalent than could justified the small size many parishes. 
There were fewer than 627 separate to-day there are only 
579, spite the division the larger towns. The evidence about 
the services held shows that things the same they had 
been since Elizabeth, and they were remain till the middle the 
nineteenth century. The influence the Caroline movement had not 


had time wane, and yet this record proves that the state the Church 


was exactly that the report the ecclesiastical commissioners 
1835. The inference seems that the high church tendency, 
Lincolnshire any rate, had had little force. local scholar will able 
draw many conclusions the social position the clergy from 
this Speculum. Canon Cole mentions few names note. might 
have added that Zachary Gray, LL.B., rector Hemingby, almost 
certainly the editor Hudibras. Mr. Cole has all that general know- 
ledge which the learned antiquary sometimes lacks, and therefore has 
been able turn out sound piece work; but glance Hodgson 
would have shown him that Queen Anne’s Bounty did not cease use 
the lot 1716. The book ends with interesting returns 1718, which 
show Bishop Gibson’s chancellor frequently accepting commutations 
penance. may assume that the archdeacons, the years when 
their visitation was not suspended, were equally medieval welcoming 
this source profit. 


The sumptuous edition the Correspondance Montesquieu, pub- 
lished Frangois Gebelin, with the collaboration André Morize 
(Paris: Champion, 1914), will probably final. The editors have 
gathered together many letters previously unpublished. have thus 
collection very much larger than that issued the Abbé Guasco, under 
the title Lettres The whole gives impression social life 
the mid-eighteenth century which high interest. Little light 
thrown upon politics. The mutual dislike Montesquieu and Voltaire 
becomes obvious, though not The president sharpens his rapier 
the vanity the great’ man. Another and even more interesting 
topic that the condemnation des Lois the Congregation 
the Index. Friends did their best for the book, but the authorship 
the Lettres Persanes was suspected, and though not easy see 
what Rome should object the Esprit des Lois, was not hard show 
that was novel. Some interesting correspondence exchanged between 
Montesquieu and Charles Yorke. The most charming thing the two 
volumes the letter the president from his wife. There interest- 
ing letter from Warburton, man greater merit than commonly 
supposed, and one two from Hume. 
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Nearly the whole Mr. Francis Abell’s Prisoners War Britain, 
1756-1815 (London: Milford, 1914), relates the period the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars. regretted that has not paid 
more attention the treatment American prisoners during the war 
independence: his notices this question are extremely slight. The 
complaints the American side were many and bitter the British 
alleged similar grievances. However, there lack interesting matter 
his book. describes the miserable lot confined board the 
hulks and has collected from various sources details the life the war- 
ashore, stories escapes, and experiences officers parole. 
Very readable accounts are given the adventures Tom Souville, 
privateers-man Calais, who three times made good his escape from 
France; Louis Garneray, marine painter, who records 
his book, Mes Pontons, the miseries endured the hulks, his escape 
when parole, and his recapture smuggling ship the Channel 
Louis Vanhille, and other bold and crafty men who eagerly risked their 
lives obtain their freedom. Mr. Abell considers that, apart from the 
hardships life the overcrowded hulks, the treatment prisoners 
war Britain was much the same our men received France. 
points out that the governments both nations made decent rules for the 
treatment captives, that the grievances our prisoners were due 
some cases the character the officer command and others the 
dishonesty contractors for the supply the prisons, and that the most 
utterly destitute among them were generally men abandoned sort 
who gambled away their clothes, boots, and rations. 


The first volume Captain John Knox’s Historical Journal the 
paigns British North America for the 1757-60 was dealt with the 
last number this Review (ante, p.151), that only necessary note 
the publication the second volume (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 
1914). The volume covers the operations the war, from the failure 
the attempt storm the heights Montmorenci the capitulation 
Montreal September 1760. The notes the editor, Dr. Doughty, 
are extreme value. interesting are two letters Murray, the 
one his brother, justifying his conduct taking theinitiative the 
battle St. Foy, the other Amherst, delicately insinuating that, unless 
makes haste, may find French Canada thing the past. final 
volume will contain appendix illustrative matter. 


Professor George Wrong has published work The Fall 
Canada (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914). For most Englishmen the 
capture Quebec marks the end instead the beginning the conquest 
Canada, and Mr. Wrong will not have written vain only succeeds 
showing that the fate great colony was not determined 
single battle. Wisely that the story the fall Quebec 
has been too often told bear repetition, Mr. Wrong has devoted him- 
self the task recounting the events which followed upon the capture 
that city, and can congratulated upon his clear and concise 
account much neglected and means unimportant episode 
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the Seven Years’ War. Glorious and momentous was Wolfe’s achieve- 
ment, was means final, for Quebec, having been won, had 
kept against French army which, though defeated, was not destroyed. 
Nor was the issue the struggle certain sometimes too lightly 
assumed, and readers Mr. Wrong’s pages will have excuse for think- 
ing that all was finished the Heights Abraham. grim story 
which has tell, story patient suffering, unrelieved spectacular 
heroism, cruelty, the inevitable accompaniment war, however 
mercifully waged, and gallant attempt recover lost ground 
and drive the invader from the territory into which had intruded. 
story which worth both the telling and the reading, and, 
told Mr. Wrong, agreeably free from the technicalities which are apt 
mar military narrative. The work not, however, without few 
trifling inaccuracies. Lady Hester was the wife, and not the sister, 
William and George description the war bloody and 
was addressed his privy council, and not his parliament. 
These errors, however, cannot accounted serious, and Mr. Wrong has 
achieved the success telling tangled and involved tale with really 


Mr. Hill’s life Yusuf Ali the Rebel Commandant (London, Long- 
mans, 1914), whom Sir John Malcolm considered ‘the bravest and ablest 
all the native soldiers that ever served the English India’, 
admirable piece work. gives clear, and true, and full picture 
man about whom all that has hitherto been known has stimulated but 
not satisfied curiosity. based upon thorough study the docu- 
ments Madras and the India Office, until now not fully investigated. 
supplies setting for the main subject which makes our knowledge 
Southern India the earlier stages the British conquest much more 
complete. The reasons which induced Yusuf Ali, after being the faithful 
ally and servant the British, rebel against them, have hardly been 
appreciated till now. The cause was the Nawab Arcot, Muhammad 
Ali, whom Haidar rightly called ‘the most treacherous men’; and the 
rebellion was really against him, not against the English, who might, 
perhaps, they had had more knowledge, have saved Yusuf Ali from the 
fate which befell him. Orme and Stringer Lawrence have told good 
deal about him, but the patient industry Mr. Hill has added much 
more. The history Madura that tells the way also full 
interest. great deal light thrown also upon the subject the 
relation Sepoys their English officers, and the causes which led 
them disobey revolt. Mr. Hill supplements Sir John Kaye most 
interesting manner. may noted that the reference the Quarterly 
Review for January 1853 incorrect Gleig’s article was reprinted from 


Professor Johnston has rendered more complete and correct his 
Nathan Hale, 1776, Biography and Memorials (New Haven, Connecticut 
Yale University Press, 1914). Hale was young Connecticut schoolmaster 
who, enlisting the American army, volunteered act spy, and met 
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death the age September 1776. The glamour which has 
surrounded the fate André perhaps encouraged the cult America 
rival blameless spy. Mr. Johnston has done all that piety and industry 
could make his story complete but curious that one who 
thorough his investigations should confuse the names Sir William 
Howe and his brother the Admiral. The Mr. Livins’ mentioned 
testifying Samuel Hale’s loyalty was doubtless Livius, the chief justice 
Canada, whose instrumentality Carleton was prevented from forming 
inner cabinet from his executive council. 


The Mémoires Vice-Amiral Baron Grivel (Paris: Plon, 1914), 
which Lacour-Gayet has prefixed introduction, add the some- 
what scanty number French naval Mémoires the period the Great 
War. The writer has lively narrative style, times not unlike that 
Marbot, though more modest and convincing. describes his youthful 
impressions the Limousin, the time the great fear’, when thou- 
sands brigands were said marching from Paris. entered the 
navy and shared the preparations Boulogne 1804, when approved 
the opinion most sailors, that half the flotilla would lost before 
the English coast was reached. Appointed command canonniére 
Lannion, changed the arrangements the guns before deemed 
seaworthy, and sailed from Havre Boulogne with small squadron 
such vessels; four them failed make the harbour (as often 
happened), incident which brought reprimand from Napoleon. When 
the officers represented that they had pilots, Bah! les 
pilotes! faut devenir soi-méme’. After Trafalgar, Grivel, then 
the marines the guard, saw service land Prussia and Spain. 
was Dupont’s force which capitulated Baylen, and sharply 
criticizes that commander. But Grivel was with the rearguard the 
bridge over the Rumblar, and knew little nothing the fighting 
which took place before the marines were called up. speaks 
though one more attack might have brushed the Spaniards aside. All 
the evidence shows this impossible. Grivel rightly blames the 
delays Dupont’s march and the clogging effect the huge convoy 
plunder, but says nothing about the terrible losses the marines 
the attack Spanish division the rear; also ante- 
dates the arrival Vedel’s French division, which, its leader had 
acted with dispatch, might conceivably have saved the situation. 
has few words censure for Vedel, whose faults were great 
those Dupont. fact his recital this point incomplete and 
rhetorical. the other hand, the escapes from massacre Rota and 
elsewhere and the time captivity Cadiz are well described. 
preferred the chances massacre Cadiz cruauté froide systé- 
matique des Anglais, perhaps because and boatload escaped from 
the Spaniards. then saw service the siege Cadiz, was Paris 
the time Malet’s plot, and shared the campaigns 1813-14. 
1815, Marseilles and Toulon, saw the collapse Napoleon’s cause. 
The later episodes are described perfunctorily, and often hearsay. 

Re. 
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far the question Lord Cochrane’s participation the fraud 
the Stock Exchange 1814 concerned, Lord Ellenborough’s The Guilt 
Lord Cochrane, Criticism (London: Smith, Elder Co., 1914), adds 
nothing importance the complete and convincing treatment 
the late Mr. Atlay his Trial Lord Cochrane before Lord Ellenborough, 
reviewed our pages (xiii. 385) 1898. What has done point 
out clearly and briefly the various points established Atlay, the chief 
which are that the so-called Autobiography Seaman was written 
secretary who was careless facts and dates’, and that its statements 
cannot accepted without corroboration that Lord Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough, before whom Cochrane was tried, showed unfair bias against 
him; and that the evidence adduced the trial justifies the verdict 
guilty pronounced the jury. conduct the trial, 
though vindicated 1816 the unanimous refusal the house commons 
consider the charges partiality brought against him Cochrane, has 
often been impugned that his grandson has done well defend his 
memory presenting the whole case form likely command wider 
attention than Atlay’s masterly exposition it, which was undertaken 
Lord Ellenborough’s instance and partly based papers had prepared. 
Lord Ellenborough has further criticized the misrepresentations the 
Autobiography with reference the operations Aix Roads, where 
thinks that Gambier might probably have done better than did, and 
has given account Cochrane’s services and quarrels commander 
the Chilian, Brazilian, and Greek fleets. 


book has appeared The Whig Party the South, Dr. 
Arthur Charles Cole (Washington: American Historical Association, 
1913). The whig party the United States claimed national 
party and represent the conservative feeling the country. During 
Jackson’s presidency the anti-tariff and strict construction groups the 
south were drawn into its ranks. They might claim the guardians 
state rights and hence conservatives, though they came over time 
the tariff policy their party. The democrats the south drew largely 
the small farmer the back country, and such foreign immigrants 
came into the border states and towns the south, but the whig party 
attracted itself the planter aristocracy. The party the south’, 
writes Mr. Cole, while perhaps not embracing more than substantial 
majority all the slaveholders, included the possessors from two- 
thirds three-fourths the slave property the south’, and has 
illustrated its distribution relation the negro population several 
very interesting maps. This important fact, but itself would not 
give the party much numerical strength, for large slave-owners the 
south were very few. also endangered the stability the party. 
time went on, the sentiment the northern whigs became hostile 
slavery. The annexation Texas and the Mexican war engendered 
mutual suspicion between the two wings the party. Its greatest leader, 
Clay, fertile compromise, national outlook, did his best prevent 
the rise sectional feeling. But the slavery issue forced its way into 
American politics, the whig party began break two. 1850-1 
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the southern whigs fought the secessionists that time, but soon they 
were looking the democrats. 1853 the whig party was demoralized, 
and the Kansas Nebraska bill dealt death-blow. The southern whigs 
were isolated, and many soon drifted through the American Know 
Nothing party into the ranks the democrats, and were absorbed ulti- 
mately the secession movement which they had successfully fought 
decade before. Mr. Cole’s work based very extensive and evidently 
laborious research, and realizes his intention making treatment 
the subject objective and scientific’. gives very full references, 
comprehensive bibliography, and some original maps. Detached and 
discerning its spirit, his book most valuable study little-known 
subject. 


Reverdy Johnson not one those personalities American history 
whose fame lives this side the Atlantic. was Maryland lawyer, 
who, after successful career the bar, was elected the United States 
Senate 1845, when was nearly fifty, and thus came into American 
political life the moment when the great issue slavery was dividing 
the country. was one those southerners who, though opposed 
slavery, thought the north should leave the settlement the matter 
the south, but, when the division actually came, stood the union, and 
gave Lincoln cordial and valuable support. Though lived through 
the stormy period American politics, his name best remembered 
the leader the bar the supreme court, and with us, American 
minister the difficult years 1865-9, when peaceful solution the 
Alabama question was being sought. Mr. Bernard Steiner’s Life 
Reverdy Johnson (Baltimore: Norman Remington, 1914) gives con- 
scientious record his career. might have been better had been 
shorter, shown more sense perspective, and brought out more clearly 
his opinions the great issues his day. should much have preferred 
few specimens Johnson’s oratory extenso précis all his 
speeches. There one sentence Johnson’s may quote. was 
spoken 1848, and, true, very interesting: There would 
not found, the whole southern bar, lawyer who would not give, 
gratuitously, his services black man free him from slavery, while 
there was reasonable ground for the application.’ 


History England and Greater Britain Professor Cross 
(New York: Macmillan, 1914) does not require detailed notice this 
review. lengthy compilation, written clear and careful manner, 
the usual text-book model. The lists books and articles 
for further reading are more ambitious than those any similar work 
with which are acquainted. Professor Cross has tried with fair, but 
means complete, success bring them date. They contain 
few unfortunate slips, e.g. Sandford for Sanford, the author Studies 
and the Great Rebellion. Teachers should find Mr. Cross’s 
work useful and convenient handbook. 


volume reprinted papers which Mrs. Stopes has collected 
under the title Environment (London: Bell, 1914), 
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includes articles Sixteenth-Century Locks and Weirs the Thames’, 
Piccadilly’, Literary St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
1530-1610’ (from the churchwardens’ accounts), ‘Old Workings 
Tintern Abbey’, roll Coventry bailiffs mayors (which contains 
historical notices from 1625-6), and ‘Sixteenth Century Women 
Students’. Mrs. Stopes has added notes and appendixes, and her fruitful 
industry unearthing documentary materials shown alike the 
papers have mentioned and the more numerous articles which lie 
further away from the province this Review. 


Miss Irene Parker’s small book Dissenting Academies England 
their Rise and Progress and their Place among the Educational Systems 
the Country (Cambridge: University Press, 1914) divided into three 
parts, general introduction showing the development realism 
England, the rise and progress the dissenting academies, and the place 
the dissenting academies among the educational systems England. 
The term realism’ very ambiguous. used represent the seven- 
teenth-century educational way things, not words’. was surely 
not necessary begin account dissenting academies with 
introduction starting from 631. The account the rise and pro- 
gress the dissenting academies clear, and brings together the facts 
about the academies, especially Charles Morton (the teacher Defoe), 
Richard Frankland Rathmell, Jennings Kibworth, and Doddridge 
Northampton Samuel Jones Gloucester (where Archbishop Secker was 
pupil), afterwards removed Tewkesbury (where Joseph Butler was 
student), and the academy which exercised the greatest literary 
influence, Warrington (1757-83). Altogether, Miss Parker names sixty 
academies, various degrees excellence. The significance these 
institutions specially noticeable because the low state education 
the eighteenth century both the universities and the grammar schools. 
Miss Parker gives interesting lists the courses study and methods 
teaching the more important academies. Her book useful addition 
eighteenth-century educational history. 


When man knows all that can known about the history one 
particular college, able throw peculiarly interesting light the 
history its university whole. the papers and addresses 
Early Collegiate Life, which Dr. John Venn has brought together (Cam- 
Heffer, 1913), looks Cambridge, need not said, from 
the point view Gonville and Caius College. deals with its local 
affinities, its social and intellectual habits, Gonville Hall nursery 
monks, Dr. Caius, undergraduates’ letters the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and many other matters. And the author through- 


History Leagram, its owner, Mr. John Weld who died 1888, 
has been published the Chetham Society (1913). some ways belies 
its name; omits many things should have expected and vague 
about others. But certain respects, its intimacy knowledge and sense 
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what features rural life are worth recording, may rank with Canon 
Atkinson’s Forty Years Rural Parish. Leagram formed part the 
forest Bowland the borders Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
Mr. Weld records that the last the red deer was shot belonged 
the earldom Lancaster, was given Queen Elizabeth Leicester, 
with licence alienate, 1563, and sold within month the ancestor 
its present owners. Mr. Weld has given admirable account the 
agriculture, architecture, customs, and superstitions the remotest corner 
Lancashire the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
sometimes throws light upon national matters. 1808 Mr. Weld 
Lulworth and his numerous sons, being Roman Catholics, were put into 
the commission the peace for Dorset, and one seems have protested. 


Mr. Brownbill has calendared the Moore MSS. now belonging 
part the Liverpool Public Library and part Liverpool University 
(Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 1913). These documents have 
been public possession since 1901, and this the third, and must 
hoped, the final numeration them. Those which are most public 
interest have been noticed the tenth report the Historical MSS. 
Commission but there evidently good deal still that more than 
local concern, while for Lancashire and its neighbourhood, and especially 


for Liverpool, there mine that will doubtless worked hereafter 
much profit these documents. 


The Cistercian abbey Vale Royal Cheshire was not house much 
interest, but its Ledger Book, edited Mr. John Brownbill (Lancashire 
and Cheshire Record Society, 1914), was worth printing. This done 
only, and the introduction very brief. But the volume, 
consisting chiefly pleas and evidences, gives good view the interests 
and behaviour average religious house the first half the fourteenth 
century, and also conveys much information property Cheshire 
and Lancashire. Two-thirds the income the house, founded 
Edward and augmented Edward III, was from tithe, considerable 
proportion which was settled Henry VIII Christ Church. There 
are several appendixes one contains the gifts furnished gentlemen 
Cheshire, neighbouring monasteries, and the tenantry Vale Royal 
1330 for the annual celebration the house, which was held the feast 
the Assumption. There were three oxen, eight calves, fifty-six sheep, 
209 fowls, and abundance other eatables and drinkables, including 
two salmon and four porpoises. The accounts the building, which cost 
Edward £2,000, are preserved. While the labourers were local men 
Welsh, noteworthy from what distances the artisans had come. Among 


their surnames are London, Tonbridge, Leckhampton, Glasbury, and 
Caerwent. 


Though they consist entirely reprinted matter, The Collected Papers 
John Westlake Public International Law, which have been edited 
Dr. Oppenheim, his successor the Whewell chair Cambridge 
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University Press, 1914), claim mention here out respect 
the eminence the writer. The volume includes new edition Westlake’s 
Chapters International Law, published 1894, and collection short 
papers and letters written between 1856 and 1913, the year his death. 
The treatment course that jurist writing for jurists, but many 
the papers, for instance those relating questions which arose during 
the American civil war and the dispute about the Venezuelan boundary, 


contain views and considerations which must taken into account 
historians. 


The Guide the Reports Collections Manuscripts Private Families, 
Corporations, and Institutions Great Britain and Ireland issued the 
Royal Commissioners for Historical Manuscripts, part topographical 
(London: Stationery Office, 1914), convenient and useful 
compilation. contains full table contents the 140 more volumes 
reports and index places. This latter does not profess 
complete but then, must remember, neither are the reports com- 
plete. better provided with the more important references 
than given half column unrelieved numerals, according 
the inept and exasperating practice the calendars chancery rolls. 
may add that the Guide, for which Mr. Roberts responsible, 


published cheap price that all who possess some volumes 
the reports will able buy it. 


the Quinquennial Report, 1909-14, the Historical Society 


Victoria, printed the Victorian Historical Magazine, September 1914, 
maintained 


that definite steps should taken urge upon the Government the desirableness 
establishing Record Office, where early official documents might consulted 
historical students under proper supervision. The handing over the duplicates 
early dispatches from the Secretary State for the Colonies the custody 
the Library Trustees, has been done South and Western Australia, would form 
nucleus for the official collection, and the addition these early departmental 


correspondence would place much valuable material within reach those engaged 
research into the early history the State. 


